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EXTRACT 
TROM    THE    LAST    WILL    AND    TESTAMENT 


OP   THE    LATE 


REV    JOHN    BAMPTON, 

C4N0N    OF    SALISBURY. 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Lands  and  Estates  to 

"  tlie  Cliancellorj  Masters,  and  Scholars,  of  the  University 
"  of  Oxford  for  ever,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular 
"  the  said  Lands  or  Estates  upon  trusty  and  to  the  intents 
"  and  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
"'  will  and  appoint  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
"  sity  of  Oxford  for  the  time  being  shall  take  and  receive 
"  all  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  and  (after  all 
"  taxes,  reparations,  and  necessary  deductions  made)  that 
"  he  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the  endowment  of  eight 
"  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  to  be  established  for  ever 
"  in  the  said  University,  and  to  be  performed  in  the 
"  manner  following  : — 

"  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  upon  the  First  Tuesday 
"  in  Easter  Term,  a  Lecturer  may  be  yearly  chosen  by  the 
"  Heads  of  Colleges  only,  and  by  no  others,  in  the  room 
"  adjoining  to  the  Printing-House,  between  the  hours  of 
"  ten  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  to  preach 
"  eight  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  the  year  following,  at 
"  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  between  the  commencement  of  the 
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"  last  montli  in  Lent  Term,  and  the  end  of  tlie  third  week 
"  in  Act  Term. 

"  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  Divinity 
"  Lecture  Sermons  shall  be  preached  upon  either  of  the 
"  following  subjects — to  confirm  and  establish  the  Chris- 
"  tian  faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics — 
"  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures— upon 
"  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the  primitive  Fathei-s, 
"  as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church — 
"  upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
"  — upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost — upon  the 
"  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in  the 
''  Apostles'  and  Nicene   Creed. 

"  Also  I  direct,  that  thirty  copies  of  the  eight  Divinity 
"  Lecture  Sermons  shall  be  always  printed,  within  two 
"  months  after  they  are  preached  j  and  one  copy  shall  be 
"  given  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  one  copy 
"  to  the  Head  of  every  College,  and  one  copy  to  the 
"  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  one  copy  to  be  put 
"into  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  the  expense  of  priating 
"  them  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Land  or 
"  Estates  given  for  establishing  the  Divinity  Lecture  Ser- 
"  mens ;  and  the  Preacher  shall  not  be  paid,  nor  be 
"  entitled  to  the  revenue,  before  they  are  printed. 

"  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  no  person  shall  be 
"  qualified  to  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons  unless 
"  he  hath  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  least,  in 
"  one  of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; 
"  and  that  the  same  person  shall  never  preach  the  Divinity 
"  Lecture  Sermons  twice." 
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contained  one  or  more  of  our  Gospels,  they  afford  a  moral  demonstration  that 
they  contained  an  account  of  the  actions  and  teaching  of  Our  Lord  which  for 
all  the  purposes  of  history  was  identical  with  them,  278.  The  larger  the 
number  of  his  authorities,  the  more  complete  is  the  guarantee  of  the  truth  of 
the  facts,  280.     The  testimony  of  the  earlier  Fathers  affords  a  moral  demon- 
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stration  that  the  account  current  in  the  Church  was  substantially  the  same  as 
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the  ministry  of  Our  Lord  to  be  superseded  by  myths  and  legends,  292.  The 
entire  period  is  covered  by  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  293.  The 
genuineness  of  the  four  great  epistles  admitted  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  that  of  four  more  by  a  considerable  number  of  learned  unbelievers,  294. 
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Lord's  ministry,  297.  The  value  of  original  letters  as  affording  materials  for 
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was  firmly  persuaded  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  working  miracles  during  the 
entire  com-se  of  his  ministry,  305.  This  fact  fatal  to  the  legendary  theory,  308. 
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epistles  to  events  in  Our  Lord's  ministry — their  nature  and  value,  314.  The 
indirect  references  to  it  very  numerous,— their  character,  and  historical  value, 
317.     They  presuppose   that  the  Church  was  in  possession  of  a  well-known 
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LECTURE    I. 


"  Jesus  sailli  unto  them,  Have  ye  understood  all  these  things  ?  They 
say  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord.  Then  said  he  unto  them,  Therefore 
every  Scribe  which  is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is 
like  unto  a  man  that  is  an  householder,  which  bringeth  out  of  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old." — Matt.  xiii.  51,  53. 


The  subject  wliicli  it  will  be  my  duty  to  bring  before  you 
in  the  present  course  of  Lectures,  is  "  Cbristian  Evidences 
viewed  in  relation  to  modern  thougbt."  Not  only  will  the 
treatment  of  sucb  a  subject  carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
Founder  of  this  Lectureship,  but  its  careful  examination  is 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  We  are  all  of  us  painfully  aware,  that  a 
large  number  of  men  who  are  eminent  in  various  depart- 
ments of  philosophy,  science,  and  criticism,  have  ceased  to 
believe  in  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation.  Nor  is  it  less 
certain  that  the  wide  diffusion  of  their  principles  has  had 
the  effect  of  suggesting  anxious  doubts,  and  even  of  shaking 
the  faith  of  a  still  larger  number  of  persons  who  would  not 
willingly  range  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  unbelief.  That 
this  latter  class  is  a  very  numerous  one,  is  a  fact  which  it  is 
impossible  to  question.  Such  persons  have  a  right  to  our 
utmost  sympathy,  especially  in  those  cases,  which  I  fear  are 
numerous,  where  many  of  the  difficulties  which  they  ex- 
perience have  their  origin  in  some  imperfection  in  our  mode 
of  stating  the  Christian  argument.  Nor  is  it  less  our  duty, 
in  accordance  with  the  emphatic  warnings  of  our  divine 
Master,  to  do  our  utmost  to  remove  every  stumbling-block 
out  of  the  way  of  professed  unbelievers,  by  placing  before 
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2  THE    OKDEE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN   ARGUMENT, 

thorn  in  the  simplest  form,  the  grounds  on  which  we  claim 
their  acceptance  of  Clristianity  as  a  divine  Eevelation.  It 
is  useless  to  close  onr  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  progress  of 
philosophical,  scientific,  and  critical  inquiry  during  the 
present  century  has  suggested  difficulties  which  were  unfelt 
when  our  great  defences  of  Christianity  were  composed.  We 
need  not  therefore  wonder  that  they  are  inadequate  to  meet 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  same 
causes  have  disclosed  reasons  for  the  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity which  were  only  imperfectly  appreciated  by  our 
predecessors.  This  being  the  case,  a  careful  reconsideration 
of  the  Christian  position  in  relation  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  thought  is  become  indispensable. 

I  propose,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  conditions  imposed  on 
me  by  these  Lectures  will  allow,  to  take  a  view  of  our  posi- 
tion^ in  relation  to  the  chief  difficulties  which  the  progress 
of  modern  thought  has  suggested  in  connection  with  the 
evidences  on  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  rest  the 
claims  of  Christianity  to  be  accepted  as  a  divine  revelation ; 
and  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  the  new 
positions  which  have  been  taken  by  opponents,  require  us  to 
occupy  in  its  defence.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  requisite 
that  I  should  take  a  careful  survey  of  those  points  in  the 
Christian  position  which  require  to  be  defended  as  essential ; 
and  that  I  should  separate  from  them  those  whichj  however 
interesting  they  may  be  in  relation  to  several  important 
questions  of  theology,  are  really  non-essential  to  the  defence 
of  Christianity  as  a  divine  Eevelation.  It  will  then  be  my 
duty  to  examine  how  far  our  old  forms  of  evidence  are 
valid  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  suggested  by  modern  philosophical  and  critical  thought, 
and  to  sketch  the  general  outUne  of  the  defence  necessary 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  present  position.  To  this 
latter  point  the  seven  concluding  Lectures  of  this  course 
will  be  exclusively  devoted. 

I   am  deeply   conscious   of    the   responsibility   which    is 
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involved  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  which  renders  it 
necessary  that  I  should  deal  with  several  of  the  most  critical 
points  of  modern  controversy.  Still  it  has  become  the 
plain  duty  of  Christian  men,  not  to  hesitate  to  meet  all 
difficulties  honestly,  fearlessly,  cautiously  and  calmly.  The 
time  is  past  for  propounding  inadequate  solutions  or  for 
attempting  to  hold  ground  which  is  evidently  untenable. 
Such  a  course  can  only  be  damaging  to  the  Christian  cause. 
Its  abandonment,  instead  of  weakening,  will  strengthen  our 
position.  If  on  the  other  hand  there  are  important  branches 
of  evidences  which  have  been  but  imperfectly  recognized  by 
our  predecessors,  our  duty  is  without  delay  to  assign  them 
their  proper  place  in  the  Christian  argument.  To  effect 
this  object  these  Lectures  wiU  be  directed. 

In  the  mode  of  treatment  I  shall  take  the  text  as  my 
motto.     It  contains  a  profound  and  far-seeing  truth,  which 
theologians  have  been  greatly  prone  to   overlook.     In  it  the 
great  Teacher  affirms  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  subordinate 
teacher  of  his  Gospel  to  bring  out  of  his  treasures  things 
both  new  and  old.      Not  the  old  only  :    for  then  progress 
would  be  impossible.     Not  the  new  only  :  for  this  would 
destroy  that  principle  of  continuity  by  which  the  works  of 
God  are  linked  together  j  but  the  new  in  union  with  the  old, 
and  the  old  in  union  with  the  new.     Such  a  union  it  is  the 
special  glory  of  Christianity  to  have  effected.    Eevelation,  as 
it  is  recorded  in  the  Bible,  has  not  been  imparted  to  us  at  the 
first  complete  and  entire,  as  a  rigid  code  irrespective  of  the 
ever-changing  conditions   of  humanity ;    but  it  is  a  plant 
which  has  grown  in  a  succession  of  gradual  stages  until  its 
culmination  in  Jesus  Christ,  just  as  the  Creator  has  effected 
His  work  through  a  succession  of  developments,  each  one 
of  which  has  been  closely  interwoven  with  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  until  it  has  culminated  in   man.     In  maintaining 
this  analogy  to  the  workings  of  God  in  nature  Christianity 
stands  in  striking  contrast  to  all  other  professed  Kevelations ; 
and  even  to  the  opinions  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
those  who  accept  it  as  divine.     Our  Lord  Himself  affirmed 

1  * 
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that  He  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  ;  but 
that  on  the  contrary  His  purpose  was  to  fill  the  ideal,  oi 
which  they  only  contained  an  imperfect  outline,  up  to  the 
very  full.  Hence  it  has  resulted  that  Revelation  has  been 
historical ;  and  therefore  it  can  be  only  rightly  read  and 
understood  when  it  is  contemplated  in  its  historical  aspect. 
Consequently  Christianity  does  not  consist  of  a  mass  of 
abstract  doctrines  or  precepts,  but  of  a  body  of  historical 
facts,  the  proper  meaning  of  which  it  is  the  function  of 
theology  to  explain. 

But  while  Christianity  presents  no  break  in  point  of 
continuity  with  former  revelations,  it  vastly  transcends  them, 
in  the  same  manner  as  man  who,  in  respect  of  his  bodily 
frame  is  closely  allied  to  the  inferior  animal  races,  is  raised 
to  an  immense  elevation  above  them,  both  intellectually  and 
morally.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  continuity  of  Revelation  in  relation  to  modern 
thought.  The  doctrine  of  continuity  in  nature  is  one  of 
very  recent  growth ;  yet  continuity  in  religion  was  fully 
accepted  as  the  mode  of  the  divine  working  by  those  who 
composed  the  records  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  they  have  linked  together  a  series 
of  gradually  progressive  revelations,  each  growing  out  of 
that  which  preceded  it,  without  a  single  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  historic  chain.  Such  an  analogy  to  what 
modern  science  affirms  to  have  been  the  order  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  various  forms  of  being  which  are  possessed 
of  life,  is  a  very  striking  one ;  and  one  which  at  the  time 
when  the  New  Testament  was  written,  would  have  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  shrewdest  guess,  and  to  which  no 
other  religion  can  put  in  a  claim.  The  developments  of  the 
great  religions  now  existing  in  the  world  are  developments 
of  retrogression;  Christianity  alone  is  a  development  of 
progress.  "Many  prophets  and  kings,"  says  Our  Lord, 
"  have  desired  to  see  the  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not 
seen  them  ;  and  to  hear  the  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have 
not  heard  them." 
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Bat  furtherj  while  every  image  employed  by  the  great 
Teacher  implies  that  the  growth  of  His  kingdt)m  would  be 
a  slow  and  gradual  process,  it  is  no  less  clear  that  He  felt 
assured  that  it  would  ultimately  penetrate  to  the  centre  of 
humanity.  If  such  be  its  characterj  can  we  wonder  that  the 
Christian  revelation  should  contain  truths,  of  which  the 
fulness,  like  the  great  works  of  creation  and  providence,  can 
only  be  fully  recognized  after  the  lapse  of  time,  and  as  the 
result  of  careful  investigation  ?  That  great  reasoner,  Bishop 
Butler,  clearly  perceived  that  it  is  only  in  conformity  with 
the  analogy  of  nature,  that  a  book  which  has  been  so  long 
in  the  possession  of  mankind  as  the  Bible,  if  it  contains  a 
Revelation  from  God,  should  contain  truths  as  yet  undis- 
covered ;  and  that  events,  as  they  come  to  pass,  should  open 
and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  Scripture ;  and  that  such 
discoveries  should  be  made  "  in  the  same  way  as  all  other 
knowledge  is  ascertained,  by  particular  persons  attending 
to,  comparing,  and  pursuing  intimations,  scattered  up  and 
down  in  it,  which  are  overlooked  and  disregarded  by  the 
generality  of  the  world."* 

*  I  subjoin  the  entire  passage.  "And  as  it  is  owned  tliat  tlie  wliole 
scheme  of  Scripture  is  not  yet  understood,  so  if  it  ever  comes  to  be 
understood  before  the  restitution  of  all  things,  and  without  miraculous 
interventions,  it  must  be  in  the  same  way  as  natural  knowledge  is  come 
at,  by  the  continuance  and  progress  of  learning  and  liberty,  and  by 
particular  persons  attending  to,  comparing  and  pursuing  intimations 
scattered  up  and  down,  which  are  overlooked  and  disregarded  by  the 
majority  of  the  world.  For  this  is  the  way  in  which  all  improvements 
are  made  by  thoughtful  men,  tracing  on  obscure  hints,  as  it  were 
dropped  to  us  by  nature  accidentally,  or  what  seems  to  come  into  our 
minds  by  chance.  Nor  is  it  incredible  that  a  book  which  has  been  so 
long  in  possession  of  mankind  should  contain  many  truths  as  yet  un- 
discovered, for  all  the  same  phenomena  and  the  same  faculties  of  in- 
vestigation from  which  such  great  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the 
present  and  the  past  age,  were  equally  in  possession  of  mankind  several 
thousand  years  before.  And  possibly  it  might  be  intended  that  events 
as  they  come  to  pass  should  open  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  several 
parts  of  Scripture." — Analogy,  Part  II.,  chap.  iii.  These  remarks 
are  worthy  of  the  deepest  attention  both  of  theologians  and  men  of 
science. 
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Of  this  prediction  we  in  the  present  age  are  witnessing 
the  fulfilment.  Science  and  research  of  every  kind  are 
throwing  hght  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  and  we  are  now 
viewing  many  of  its  supposed  affirmations  in  an  altered 
aspect.  Astronomy  alone  has  shown  that  many  positions 
which  were  supposed  in  former  times  to  be  deduced  from 
its  phraseology,  as  infallibly  certain,  were  utterly  devoid  of 
justification.  Numerous  others  have  shared  the  same  fate. 
Who  then  can  venture  to  affirm,  with  the  history  of  the 
past  before  us,  that  additional  light  may  not  yet  be  cast  on 
the  contents  of  the  sacred  page  ?  Nay,  the  great  apostle 
affirms  that  the  fulness  of  the  meaning  of  Eevelation  will 
be  only  gradually  unfolded  during  the  ages  of  the  future.* 

If  the  knowledge  of  the  full  meaning  of  Eevelation,  like 
that  of  the  created  Universe,  be  thus  slowly  and  gradually 
progressive,  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  accommodate  our 
evidential  position  to  our  increasing  light,  instead  of  raising 
an  outcry  against  evei-y  fresh  discovery  of  science,  as  if  it 
was  fatal  to  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  accepted  as  a 
divine  revelation.  If  the  principles  which  have  been  laid 
down  by  the  foresight  of  the  good  Bishop,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  had  been  kept  steadily  in  view  by  theologians, 
a  large  proportion  of  those  disputes  which  are  now  raging 
between  theologians  and  men  of  science  would  have  been 
rendered  impossible. 

This  power  of  self-accommodation  to  the  ever -varying 
aspects  of  human  thought  which  is  possessed  by  Chris- 
tianity has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  general 
character  of  our  evidential  position.  Nay,  it  forms  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  superhuman  insight  which  was 
possessed  by  its  Pounder,  that  He  has  not  anchored  his 
religion  to  the  rock  of  the  immovable,  as  has  been  done  by 
others,  but  that  He  has  founded  one  which  is  capable  of 
adjusting  itself  to  the  entire  condition  of  man.  By  doing 
so,  he  has  become  the  Founder  of  the   eternal  religion  of 

*  Ephcsians  i.  10. 
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human  nature.  Such  a  religion  must  be  capable  of  pre- 
senting itself  J  not  in  a  single  and  unvarying  aspect,  but  in 
a  manifold  and  varying  one ;  and  consequently  the  mode  of 
exhibiting  its  claims  which  was  fitted  to  one  aspect  of 
thought,  must  become  unsuited  to  another,  rendering  it 
necessary  that  we  should  bring  the  new  as  well  as  the  old 
out  of  our  treasures. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  clear  that  my  first  duty 
must  be  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  what  constitutes  the 
inner  life  of  Christianity,  as  distinct  from  its  accessories, 
and  the  vehicle  through  which  it  has  been  communicated — 
what  in  fact  is  its  essence  ?  The  importance  of  rightly 
determining  this  cannot  be  over-estimated  in  reference  to 
our  mode  of  stating  the  Christian  argument,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent, whenever  we  undertake  to  defend  a  position,  that  it  is 
essential  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  ground  constitutes 
its  key ;  and  on  it  to  concentrate  our  entire  force. 

What  then,  I  ask,  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
Revelation  ?  Is  it  a  mass  of  dogmatic,  or  abstract  truth 
after  the  manner  of  other  religions ;  or  of  reasoned  truth, 
as  elaborated  by  the  various  philosophic  schools ;  or  is  its 
essence  to  be  found  in  its  moral  teaching,  as  numerous 
unbelievers  are  in  the  habit  of  affirming ;  or  is  it  an  historic 
life,  which  constitutes  its  inner  temple,  and  forms  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic — in  fact,  is  it  the  manifestation 
of  a  divine  being  on  the  sphere  of  the  human,  who  is  the 
source  of  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  power  which  it  con- 
tains ?  This  question  suggests  another : — Must  our  defence 
embrace  the  wide  range  of  everything  which  is  contained 
in  the  Bible,  in  all  the  multifariousness  of  its  contents  ;  or 
is  there  an  inner  temple  of  Christianity,  which  also  con- 
stitutes its  citadel  and  fortress,  on  which  if  we  can  maintain 
a  firm  hold  we  shall  retain  the  command  of  the  entire 
Christian  position  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  will  not  only  be  of  the 
highest  importance  in  its  bearing  on  our  general  conception 
of  Christianity,  but  it  will  determine  what  must  be  the  only 
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correct  metiod  of  conducting  its  defence.  Our  entire 
evidences  will  require  to  be  marshalled  and  arranged  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  we  entertain  on  this  subject.  To  use 
a  military  metaphorj  the  extent  of  the  ground  which  it  is 
necessary  to  occupy,  forms  the  most  important  consideration 
in  the  mode  of  posting  the  forces  at  our  command.  A 
garrison  of  five  thousand  men  may  be  capable  of  holding  a 
particular  fortress  against  the  most  numerous  army ;  but  if 
the  lines  are  carried  five  miles  in  advance,  they  may  be 
broken  through  at  every  point.  Precisely  the  same  is  it 
with  the  defence  of  Christianity.  If  we  confine  it  to  its 
central  position  with  the  forces  at  our  command  its  citadel 
will  be  impregnable ;  but  if  we  extend  our  defences  over 
an  indefinite  mass  of  subject  matter,  only  incidentally  con- 
nected with  it,  and  for  that  purpose  proceed  to  enlist  into 
our  service  reasonings  of  only  doubtful  validity,  we  shall 
thereby  endanger  our  entire  position. 

The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  the  inner  life  of 
Christianity,  is  one  which  amidst  the  Babel  of  the  sects  that 
distract  the  Church,  each  with  intemperate  zeal  propound- 
ing its  own  formulated  system  as  constituting  its  essence, 
is  one  which  at  first  sight  might  appear  difiicnlt  if  not 
impossible  to  answer.  Tet  surely  an  intelligent  reader  of 
the  New  Testament,  who  perused  it  for  the  first  time  free 
from  the  prepossessions  of  theological  systems  would  return 
no  ambiguous  reply.  He  would  afiirin  as  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  one  prominent  idea  pervades  its  pages  and 
underlies  every  portion  of  its  teaching — the  divine  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  that  the  central  life  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  it  is  there  depicted,  consists  neither  in  a  body 
of  dogmas,  or  precepts,  but  in  an  historic  life. 

This  point  is  so  obvious  that  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to 
give  a  formal  proof  of  it.  Still  as  it  is  vital  to  my  argument, 
and  one  which  is  so  generally  overlooked  by  popular  theology' 
I  must  draw  your  attention  to  a  few  of  its  salient  traits! 
What  then  are  the  points  which  would  force  themselves  on 
the  attention  of  my  supposed  reader  ?     They  are  indisput- 
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ably  these.  He  would  observe  tbat  the  four  most  prominent 
treatises  in  the  volume  are  four  memoirs,  whichf  give  a  four- 
fold account  of  the  actions  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
by  which  he  founded  Christianity  as  a  religion,  and  the 
Church  as  a  Society.  These  evidently  constitute  the  essence 
and  foundation  of  the  religion,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  than  that  every  other  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
presupposes  the  existence  of  this  divine  life  as  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  rests. 

Next  follows  another  historical  work,  which  details  to  us 
the  means  through  which  the  Church  was  constituted  a 
visible  Institution  in  the  world.  One  idea  is  fundamental  to 
the  entire  book,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  or  in  other  words, 
that  He  is  the  Ruler  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom,  on  which 
is  founded  the  summons  consequent  thereon  to  men  to  enrol 
themselves  as  His  subjects.  To  this  idea,  and  to  this  pur- 
pose, all  the  other  details  of  the  book  are  plainly  subordi- 
nated.* 

To  these  follow  twenty-one  writings  of  an  historical  cha- 
racter in  the  form  of  letters.  They  contain  a  mass  of  teach- 
ing, doctrinal  and  moral,  pervaded  and  dominated  by  one 
idea  which  runs  through  them,  that  of  Jesus  as  the  personal 
Christ.  While  they  contain  doctrinal  statements,  it  is 
worthy  of  particular  remark  that  not  one  of  them  contains  a 
formulated  statement  of  what  constitutes  Christianity  as  a 
system  of  dogmatic  or  abstract  truth.  On  the  contrary, 
such  doctrinal  statements  as  are  found  in  them,  are  wholly 
wanting  in  systematic  form,  and  are  evidently  called  forth 

*  This  is  evidently  tlie  burden  of  the  entire  book,  from  the  first 
opening  speech,  of  St.  Peter  to  the  concluding  one  of  St.  Paul.  The 
following  passages  are  summaries  of  its  teaching : — "  And  daily  in  the 
temple  and  from  house  to  house  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach 
Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.''  (Acts  v.  42).  "  This  Jesus  whom  I  preach 
unto  you  is  Christ."  (xvii.  3).  "And  when  Silas  and  Timotheus  were 
come  from  Macedonia,  Paul  was  pressed  in  the  spirit,  and  testified  to 
the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ."  (xviii.  5).  "To  whom  he  expounded 
and  testified  the  kingdom  of  God,  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus." 
xxTiii.  23). 
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by  tte  special   circumstances  of  particular  communities  of 
Christians  to  wliom  the  letters  are  addressed. 

But  further,  every  one  of  them  presupposes  a  Christianity 
already  existing,  and  the  obvious  purpose  of  each  letter  is 
to  explain  it  and  to  accommodate  it  to  the  state  of  thought 
and  feeling  as  it  existed  in  each  particular  Church.  But 
throughout  the  entire  contents  of  these  letters,  composed 
by  six  different  writers,  each  of  whom  possessed  marked 
mental  peculiarities,  one  common  idea  unquestionably  domi- 
nates— that  of  Jesus  as  the  living  personal  Christ.  Every 
doctrinal  statement  is  made  to  have  its  focus  in  Him.  Every 
moral  precept  has  a  vitality  communicated  to  it  by  being 
referred  to  Him  as  the  centre  of  obligation  and  spiritual 
power.  Truth  is  propounded,  but  it  is  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  Over  all  Christians  he  reigns  by  sovereign  right. 
He  is  the  supreme  motive  to  holiness.  He  is  Lord  of  the 
conscience.  In  Him  centre  all  God's  creative  and  providen- 
tial acts.  The  manifested  revelation  of  God  is  His  historic 
life  and  actions.  He  is  a  great  spiritual  power,  capable  of 
acting  on  the  human  heart  with  energetic  might.  I  fully 
admit  that  these  points  are  brought  out  in  different  degrees 
and  aspects  by  these  writers.  Yet  one  common  thread 
runs  through  the  entire  series.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of 
every  writer  that  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  interpene- 
trates and  modifies  his  entire  thoughts,  whether  doctrinal 
or  moral.  To  this  even  the  Epistle  of  James,  where  it  is 
least  apparent,  forms  no  exception. 

Its  predominance  throughout  these  writings  is  no  theory, 
but  a  fact,  and  forms  the  feature  which  distinguishes  them 
from  every  other  literary  composition  in  the  world.  Of  the 
dominance  of  this  idea  we  have  a  striking  example  in  the 
epistle  to  Philemon.  In  it  St.  Paul  asks  a  personal  favour  of 
a  Christian  friend  on  behalf  of  a  delinquent  slave.  That 
favour  is  asked  in  the  name  of  Christ.  There  remains  one 
other  writing  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Apocalypse. 
"Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  purpose  of  its  author 
one  thing  respecting  it  is  as  clear  as  the  existence  of  the 
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sun  in  the  firmanent — that  the  great  prominent  idea  which 
penetrates  it  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  that  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  living  and  reigning.  The  removal  of  this  idea  from 
the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  would  reduce  the  residuum 
of  its  contents  to  a  shapeless  chaos. 

These  facts  then  afford  the  most  complete  proof  that  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  constitutes  the  inner  centre  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  underhes  its  entire  system ;  and  that  everything 
else  that  is  connected  with  it,  occupies  a  position  wholly 
subordinate  to  this  its  inner  life.  From  this  the  inference  is 
plain,  that  the  Revelation  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
Christianity  is  not  a  body  of  dogmatic  statements  or  pre- 
cepts, but  the  manifestation  of  that  divine  person  whose 
actions  and  teachings  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels — or  in 
other  words,  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  as  distinct  from 
its  adjuncts,  consists  of  a  number  of  objective  facts,  which 
have  actually  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Of  these 
facts  the  original  followers  of  Jesus  were  the  witnesses  and 
proclaimers,  and,  as  far  as  light  was  communicated  to  them 
by  the  divine  Spirit,  the  exponents  to  mankind.  We  must 
be  careful  however  to  observe  that  in  accordance  with  their 
own  statements,  this  exposition  is  far  from  having  exhausted 
all  their  meaning,  for  the  greatest  of  apostolic  writers  affirms 
that  a  greater  unfolding  of  it  is  reserved  for  the  ages  of  the 
future.* 

What  then  is  the  position  occupied  by  the  other  books  in 
the  canon  relatively  to  those  which  contain  the  objective 

*  "  Having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will  according  to 
his  good  pleasure  which  he  hath  purposed  in  himself  ;  that  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  fulness  of  times  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all 
things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  even  in  him." 
(Ephcs.  i.  9,  10).  "And  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship 
of  the  Mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been 
hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  intent  that 
now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be 
known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  ;  according  to  the 
eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  (Ephes. 
iii.  8,  9,  10. 
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facts  which  constitute  Christianity  ?  The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles convey  to  us  information  how  that  divine  Society  called 
the  Church  was  instituted  and  established  in  the  world,  as  a 
visible  institution,  through  whose  agency  these  facts  were 
to  exert  a  mighty  influence  on  mankind,  and  also  inform  us 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  became 
gradually  enlightened  as  to  their  meaning  and  import.  The 
character  of  the  Epistles  is  clear.  They  make  no  profes- 
sions of  being  a  dogmatic  revelation  ;  but  in  every  case 
they  assume  the  existence  of  a  prior  Christianity,  which  had 
been  communicated  orally  to  the  converts,  and  consisting  of 
such  facts  of  its  Founder's  life  as  proved  Him  to  be  the 
Christ,  and  which  the  writers  endeavour  to  unfold,  explain, 
and  apply  in  accordance  with  the  various  emergencies  of  the 
primitive  societies  of  believers.  Oae  of  these  Churches, 
that  at  Corinth,  is  expressly  reminded  by  St.  Paul,  that 
the  essence  of  the  Christianity  which  he  had  proclaimed 
among  them  consisted  of  a  number  of  such  objective 
facts.*  These  writings  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  letters  which  were  called  forth  by  the  special  exi- 
gencies of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  ;  and  in  them 
the  Christian  revelation  is  unfolded,  and  adapted  to  the 
requirements,  habits,  and  modes  of  thought  of  particular 
Churches,  or  individuals,  who,  having  originally  been  Jews, 
proselytes,  or  pagans,  had  united  themselves  into  a  society, 
whose  one  bond  of  union  was  that  Jesus  was  its  Messiah 
and  King. 

My  position  therefore  is,  that  like  as  we  have  a  great 
revelation  of  God  in  the  created  universe,  which  is  the  mani- 
festation of  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead;  as  also  we  have 
a  second  revelation  of  God,  made  in  the  conscience  and 
moral  nature  of  man,  which  at  the  same  time  affords  mani- 
festations of  the  moral  character  of  the  Creator,  and  forms 
the  foundation  of  moral  obUgation,  so  we  have  a  third  reve- 
lation of  His  innermost  moral  and  spiritual  perfections  in 

•*  1  Cor.  XV.  1-8. 
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the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  This  reve- 
lation may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  consisting  of  the  Incar- 
nation and  its  results^  by  means  of  which  the  moral  and 
spiritual  perfections  of  God  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
actions  and  teaching  of  a  divine  man  ;  or  in  other  wordsj  in 
the  lifoj  deathj  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  personal  history 
of  our  Lord  must  constitute  the  citadel  of  Christianity,  and 
must  therefore  form  the  key  of  the  Christian  position,  on 
which,  if  we  can  retain  a  firm  hold,  we  shall  remain  masters 
of  the  entu'e  ground;  and  other  points  connected  with 
Christianity  will  assume  their  due  place  and  proper  subordi- 
nation. But  if  this  cannot  be  maintained,  the  most  suc- 
cessful defence  of  the  remaining  contents  of  the  Bible  will 
be  so  much  wasted  labour.  On  this  point  therefore  the 
defence  of  Christianity  must  be  concentrated. 

It  is  evident  if  this  view  is  correct,  that  the  proof  that 
the  inner  temple  of  Christianity  consists  in  the  personal 
manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sphere  of  human  history, 
is  of  the  highest  importance  in  reference  to  the  position 
which  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  Christian  advocate.  But 
such  a  proof  can  only  be  supplied  by  an  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  If  I 
were  to  do  so  in  the  body  of  this  Lecture,  it  would  swell  it 
to  an  undue  length.  I  will  therefore  adduce  the  full  proof 
in  a  Supplement ;  and  assume  for  the  purpose  of  this  argu- 
ment that  the  essence  of  Christianity  consists  neither  in  a 
body  of  dogmas  nor  of  precepts,  but  in  a  personal  history 
which  constitutes  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  on  the  sphere 
of  the  human. 

This  being  so,  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  a  divine  reve- 
lation, it  will  be  only  necessary  to  establish  two  points. 

First. 

That  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  manifestation 
of  the  ordinary  forces  which  energise  in  man,  but  of  a 
power  which  is  superhuman  and  divine. 

Secondly,  that  the  account  which  the  Church  possesses  of 
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His  life,  teaching,  death,  and  resurrection,  is  not  an  ideal 
creation,  but  a  body  of  historic  facts. 

In  determining  the  extent  of  the  position  which  must  be 
occupied  by  the  defender  of  Christianity,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  we  should  keep  clearly  in  view  the  distinc- 
tion which  exists  between  Revelation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
inspiration  and  theology  on  the  other.  On  this  point  great 
confusion  of  thought  has  prevailed;  and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  line  of  our  defence  has  become  dangerously 
extended.  The  wide  extent  of  the  position,  to  the  defence 
of  which  the  Christian  advocate  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
mitted, forms  one  of  the  strongholds  of  popular  unbelief. 
It  is  also  undeniable  that  theology  has  in  former  ages 
claimed,  as  its  legitimate  domains,  whole  provinces  of 
thought,  from  which  it  has  had  to  beat  a  retreat  before  the 
steady  advance  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  will  probably 
have  to  retire  further  still  before  it  occupies  its  rightful 
position.  Such  retreats  have  been  attended  with  disastrous 
results ;  and  with  the  experience  of  the  past  before  us,  I 
must  claim  the  right — it  is  in  fact  our  duty — to  separate  the 
defence  of  Christianity  from  every  question  which  is  not 
vitally  connected  with  the  Christian  position,  and  to  confine 
it  to  the  historic  facts,  which  form  the  foundation  on  which 
the  Church  has  been  erected,  and  the  inner  life  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  a  great  moral  and  spiritual  power,  is  based.  The 
consideration  of  the  inferences  deducible  from  these  facts  is 
the  proper  function,  not  of  the  Christian  advocate,  but  of  the 
scientific  theologian.  The  relation  in  which  the  popular 
theories  of  inspiration  stand  to  science,  and  their  bearing 
on  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation,  I  shall  consider  in  the 
concluding  Lecture  of  this  course ;  at  present  it  will  be  only 
necessary  for  me  to  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  Revelation  and  Inspiration. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  innermost  temple  of 
Christianity,  around  which  the  whole  might  of  our  defence 
must  be  concentrated,  is  the  objective  fact  of  the  Incar- 
nation,   and   the    historical    truth    of    the    divine    life     as 
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recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  Evangelists.  But  in 
addition  to  this  great  fundamental  revelation  some  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  claim  to  have  been  the 
subjects  of  special  revelations,  by  which  the  meaning  of 
the  great  facts  which  constitute  the  essence  of  Christianity 
was  imparted  to  their  minds.  These  revelations,  however, 
differ  widely  from  that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking ; 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  a  clear  distinction 
between  them  and  the  gift  which  we  commonly  call 
inspiration.  Thus  St.  Paul  affirms  that  he  received  his 
knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  Christianity  by 
revelation,  and  that  he  did  not  derive  them  from  any 
human  source.*  In  other  cases  we  can  discover  clear 
traces  of  the  presence  of  a  human  element.  Thus  the  slow 
and  gradual  influence  of  the  Spirit  unfolded  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  what  constituted  the  essential  principles  of 
Christianity  as  distinct  from  the  Judaism  in  which  they 
had  been  born  and  educated.  This  we  know  from  the 
history  to  have  been  brought  about,  not  so  much  by  a  direct 
infusion  of  light  and  knowledge  into  their  minds  as  by  the 
leading  of  the  events  of  Providence.  Of  this  we  have  a 
remarkable  illustration  in  the  account  which  is  given  us  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  enlightenment  of  Peter  was  effected, 
which  led  to  the  reception  of  Cornelius  into  the  Church. 
In  it  Peter's  reason  co-operated  with  the  divine  enlighten- 
ment. A  vision  was  the  immediate  agent,  of  which  several 
events  of  Providence  suggested  the  interpretation.     Of  a 

*  Thus  he  writes,  "  But  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  Gospel 
which  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after  man ;  for  I  neither  received 
it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ "  (Gal.  i.  11,  12).  Again,  "  How  that  by  revelation  he 
made  known  unto  me  the  mystery,  as  I  wrote  before  in  few  words, 
whereby,  when  ye  read,  ye  may  understand  my  knowledge  in  the 
Mystery  of  Christ"  (Eph.  iii.  3,  4).  This  latter  passage  implies 
that  the  two  former  chapters  may  be  received  as  the  record  of 
this  revelation.  Both  passages,  however,  definitely  affirm  that  its 
subject  matter  was  strictly  limited  to  the  communication  of  Christian 
truth,  and  involved  no  enlightenment  beyond  its  limits. 
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similar  character  was  the  revelation  made  to  St.  Paulj  which 
led  to  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  in  Europe.  This 
forms  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  relation  in  which  such 
revelations  stood  to  the  ordinary  action  of  the  faculties  of 
those  who  received  them.  The  command  to  pass  into 
Europe  was  not  one  which  was  given  in  direct  terms.  The 
historian  tells  us  that  St.  Paul  proposed  to  open  a  mission 
in  two  other  places ;  but  that  he  was  hindered  by  the  Spirit. 
On  arriving  at  Troas  he  saw  a  vision  of  a  man  of  Macedonia 
standing  by  him,  and  saying,  Come  over  into  Macedonia 
and  help  us.  From  these  circumstances  the  historian  tells 
us  that  they  assuredly  gathered  that  the  Lord  had  called 
them  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them ;  or  in  other  words,  that 
it  was  not  a  direct  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  but  an  inference 
from  the  vision,  united  with  the  fact,  that  they  had  been 
forbidden  to  preach  in  two  other  places.  In  this  case,  as 
in  St.  Peter's  vision,  the  divine  and  the  human  elements  are 
quite  separable  from  one  another,  the  duty  of  passing  into 
Macedonia  being  a  rational  inference  from  the  divine  facts. 
How  far  this  was  the  case  in  the  other  revelations  spoken  of 
by  St.  Paul,  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 

Both  these  modes  of  communicating  truth  may  be  desig- 
nated revelations. 

Theoretically,  therefore,  the  New  Testament  may  be  said 
to  contain  the  record  of  two  species  of  revelations — one, 
the  record  of  those  objective  facts,  which  form  God's  great 
moral  and  spiritual  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ — and  the  other,  the  commentary  made  by  its 
authors  on  those  facts,  as  far  as  their  meaning  was  revealed 
to  them  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  This  latter,  however,  is  so 
mixed  up  with  the  question  of  inspiration  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  is  inseparable  from  it;  and  must 
therefore  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  principles  as  a  branch 
of  scientific  theology. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
clearly  the  limits  of  our  evidential  position  'to  consider  the 
relation  in  which  theology  stands  to  Revelation. 
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If  I  have  correctly  laid  down  the  two  previous  positions, 
that  Revelation  consists  of  the  objective  facts,  *on  which 
Christianity  is  based,  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  of  the 
disclosures  made  to  Apostolic  men  respecting  their  nature 
and  meaning,  it  follows  that  the  position  of  theology  in 
relation  to  Christianity  must  consist  in  the  elaboration  of  a 
''  body  of  systematic  truth  out  of  the  facts  and  data  furnished 
by  Revelation.  For  evidential  purposes  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  keep  this  distinction  clearly  in  view,  and 
thereby  to  guard  against  that  widely-spread  confusion  of 
thought,  which  identifies  Christianity  as  a  revelation  with 
Christianity  as  a  theology,  and  has  led  to  the  almost  in- 
definite extension  of  the  position  which  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  Christian  advocate  to  defend.  A.s  a  clear 
perception  of  the  nature  of  this  distinction  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  relation  to  my  argument,  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  define  the  position  which  I  take  with  the  utmost 
clearness. 

I  observe,  therefore,  that  theology  as  a  science  must 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  facts  of  Revelation  as  the 
physical  sciences  do  to  the  facts  of  the  Universe.  The 
function  of  these  latter  is  to  investigate  the  facts,  to 
formulate  them,  and  to  evolve  out  of  them  the  truths 
which  they  contain.  Precisely  similar  is  the  function  of 
theology  to  the  facts  of  Revelation.  These  form  its  data. 
The  duty  of  the  theologian  is  to  perform  for  them  an  office 
similar  to  that  which  the  scientific  investigator  does  for  the 
facts  of  nature.  This  being  so,  the  same  methods  of  in- 
vestigation must  be  applicable  to  each,  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  their  difierent  subject-matter. 

Both  must  involve  rational  processes ;  both  will  be  liable 
to  the  intrusion  of  human  error  ;  and  their  successful  study 
will  be  dependent  on  the  employment  of  a  proper  method 
of  investigation. 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between  Christianity  as  a 
revelation  and  Christianity  as  a  theology,  becomes  clear. 
Christianity  as  a  revelation   consists    of    those    objective 
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facts  through  which  God  has  manifested  to  man  his  moral 
and  spii-itual  character.  Christianity  as  a  theology  consists 
of  a  body  of  formulated  truths  elaborated  by  reason  out  of 
those  facts  as  its  data. 

It  wiU  be  objected  that,  in  running  this  parallel,  I  overlook 
the  necessity  of  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  for  the 
purpose  of  illuminating  the  heart  and  the  understanding  in 
the  study  of  theology.  I  by  no  means  do  so.  The  Baconian 
method  teaches  us  that  physical  truth  can  only  be  success- 
fully studied  by  first  dissipating  those  dark  mists,  and  the 
various  idola,  which  naturally  brood  over  the  human  under- 
standing, and  its  founder  has  elaborately  described  their 
nature  and  character.  Precisely  analogous  is  it  with  the 
successful  study  of  the  data  furnished  by  Revelation.  Here 
even  darker  mists  enshroud  our  understandings,  which  must 
be  dissipated  before  our  mental  powers  can  be  successfully 
applied  to  the  study  of  Christian  truth.  One  of  these  pre- 
conditions is  a  willingness  to  do  the  will  of  God.*  We  aU 
know  how  the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge  has  been 
impeded  in  the  past  by  the  prepossessions  of  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  its  study.  Witness  the  failure  of  the 
acutest  intellects  of  the  ancient  world  to  penetrate  the 
arcana  of  the  Universe.  Similar  prepossessions  are  equally 
fatal  to  the  appreciation  of  Christian  evidences  and  of 
Christian  truth.  The  attention  of  many  of  the  students  of 
the  physical  sciences  may  not  unfitly  be  directed  to  the 
closeness  of  the  analogy  j  and  they  may  well  be-  asked 
to  consider  whether  some  of  their  methods  of  dealing 
with  Revelation  are  not   due  to  prepossessions  and  idola 

*  Such  a  precondition  for  the  efEectual  appreciation  of  Eevelation  is 
distinctly  laid  down  by  Our  Lord.  "  If  any  man  will  (ekXy  wills,  is 
earnestly  desirous  of  doing)  do  God's  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  Myself"  (John 
vii.  17).  This,  though  pre-eminently  true  of  religious  truth,  is 
apphcable  to  every  kind  of  truth,  except  perhaps  the  evidence  of 
mathematical  demonstration.  The  ethical  readiness  to  accept  it  is  a 
precondition  of  its  perception. 
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whicli  darken  their  mental  vision^  in  the  same  majiner  as  in 
former  ages  the  same  causes  have  rendered  theologians 
insensible  to  the  realities  of  physical  truth. 

But  the  dissipation  of  these  beiag  presupposed  in  both 
cases,  it  follows  that  in  the  same  manner  as  physical  science 
is  the  result  of  the  application  of  our  rational  powers  to  the 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Universe,  and  mental 
science  results  from  their  application  to  the  facts  of  mind, 
and  moral  science  to  those  of  our  moral  nature  and  con- 
science; so  theological  science  is  the  result  of  the  application 
of  our  reason  to  the  data  furnished  us  by  Eevelation.*  Li 
each  case  our  reason  is  fallible,  and  we  are  liable  to  draw 
erroneous  conclusions,  from  which  fallibility  neither  theolo- 
gians nor  scientists  can  claim  exemption.  In  by-gone 
ages  the  latter  have  propounded  erroneous  systems  in  abund- 
ance. Can  it  be  said  that  theologians  have  not  fallen  into 
similar  errors  ?  Or  at  the  present  day  have  we  any  right  to 
claim  an  infallibility  for  our  various  theological  systems,  and 
after  the  manner  of  the  sects  stake  the  life  of  Christianity  on 
their  truth  ?  Our  only  safeguard  is  so  to  profit  by  the  errors 
of  the  past  as  to  lead  us  to  employ  better  methods  of  investi- 
gation in  the  future.  But  let  it  be  observed  that  like  as  the 
errors  of  philosophers  and  scientists  are  unable  to  obscure 
the  great  truth  that  the  Universe  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  the  Creator,  a  truth  which  will 
ever  be  recognized  by  the  unsophisticated   heart   of  man, 

*  NotHng  is  more  dangerous  to  the  Cliristian.  cause  than  the  outcry 
■R-hich  various  schools  of  popular  theology  are  in  the  habit  of  raising 
against  the  use  of  reason  in  religious  investigations,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  opposed  to  faith.  Such  persons 
would  do  well  to  meditate  on  the  following  passage  of  Bishop  Butler  : 
"  I  express  myself  with  caution  lest  I  should  be  misunderstood  to 
vilify  reason,  which  is  indeed  the  only  faculty  we  have  wherewith  to 
judge  concerning  anything,  even  Revelation  itself,  or  to  be  misunder- 
stood to  assert  that  a  supposed  revelation  cannot  be  proved  false  from 
internal  characters." — {Analogy,  Part  II.  chap,  iii.)  Eeason  is  not 
a  perfect  light,  nor  an  infallible  guide  ;  but  as  it  is  the  only  light  and 
guide  which  we  possess,  we  shall  not  improve  our  condition  by 

extinguishing  it. 

2  * 
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despite  all  the  theories  of  atheism  and  pantheism,  so  the  errors 
of  theologians  are  unable  to  hide  from  us  the  still  greater 
truth  that  the  moral  perfections  of  God  clearly  shine  forth  m 
the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

In  making  these  observations,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  deny 
that  the  Apostolic  epistles  contain  a  theology  in  a  rudimen- 
tary form.  But  viewed  in  relation  to  the  present  subject,  the 
important  point  to  observe  is  that  they  are  a  commentary  on 
the  facts  of  Eevelation  in  a  very  unsystematic  form,  just  as  it 
was  called  forth  by  the  exigencies  of  particular  Churches, 
and  that  they  also  form  our  sole  record  of  the  subordinate 
revelations  through  which  the  meaning  of  the  great  facts  of 
Christianity  was  communicated  to  the  primitive  beUevers. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  also  another  theory,  which  affirms 
that  these  revelations  and  their  meaning  have  been  handed 
down  by  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  and  secured  from 
errors  by  the  permanently  abiding  presence  in  it  of  the 
divine  Spirit.  But  to  discuss  this  question  would  be  to  enter 
into  a  controversy  which  has  neither  limits  nor  bounds.  Its 
indefinite  character  alone  must  exclude  it  from  forming  a 
portion  of  Christian  evidences.  Christianity  must  on  other 
/  grounds  be  accepted  as  a  divine  revelation  before  it  is  pos- 
sible to  accept  the  theory  in  question. 

My  position,  therefore,  stated  generally  is.  Revelation  is 
throughout  essentially  divine;  systematized  theology  is  a 
human  science. 

This  being  so,  the  ground  which  must  be  occupied  and 
defended  by  the  Christian  advocate  becomes  clear  and  definite. 
It  is  not  the  wide  range  of  Christian  theology,  nor  any  par- 
ticular theory  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Revelation  has  been 
communicated,  nor  as  to  the  degree  of  inspiration  which  has 
been  afforded  to  those  by  whom  its  record  has  been  com- 
mitted to  writing ;  but  the  proof  of  the  actual  presence  of  a 
divine  element  in  Christianity.  My  duty  is  to  show  not  only 
that  the  facts  are  true,  but  that  the  divine  is  manifested  in 
them.  All  other  considerations  stand  extraneous  to  the 
subject-matter  of  these  Lectures. 
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If  this  position  be  correctly  taken,  tlie  points.of  contro- 
versy between  those  who  affirm  and  those  who  deny 
Christianity  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  are  brought  within 
definite  limits.  We  are  saved  from  the  necessity  of  wander- 
ing over  an  indefinite  range  of  subject-matter.  Numerous 
controversies  now  raging  have  only  an  indirect  bearing  on 
the  real  point  at  issue.  This,  I  repeat,  is.  Have  we  evidence 
that  there  is  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  in  Christianity  ? 
If  this  be  so,  it  must  be  a  divine  revelation,  and  a  matter  of 
unspeakable  importance  to  mankind.  Under  the  inflaenoe 
of  increasing  light,  whether  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
Universe,  or  as  Butler  has  pointed  out,  of  the  facts  of  Reve- 
lation itself,  we  may  have  to  change  many  of  our  theo- 
logical positions,  as  inadequate  exponents  of  its  great 
realities;  but  the  great  fact  that  God  has  spoken,  and 
is  still  speaking  to  man  in  Jesus  Christ  will  remain 
untouched. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  will  be  desirable  that  I  should 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  questions  which  lie  outside  the 
position  which  the  defender  of  Christianity  is  called  upon  to 
occupy.  It  is  necessary  to  do  so,  because  the  identification 
of  a  large  number  of  questions  now  eagerly  debated  between 
Christians  and  unbelievers  with  the  truth  of  Christianity 
itself,  not  only  in  the  popular  mind,  but  by  many  earnest 
inquirers,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  by  which  the  faith  of 
multitudes  has  been  shaken  in  the  present  day.  This  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  been  careful  to  lay  down  the  distinction 
between  Christianity  as  a  revelation,  and  Christianity  as  a 
theology.  If  the  view  above  taken  is  correct,  the  whole 
range  of  formulated  theology,  except  as  far  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  direct  and  positive  revelation,  is  extraneous  to  the  question 
whether  Christianity  is  or  is  not  a  divine  revelation.  The 
determination  whether  its  statements  are  legitimate  de- 
ductions from  the  facts  of  Christianity,  belongs  to  scientific 
theology,  and  will  not  afEect  the  divine  character  of  the  facts 
themselves.  In  a  similar  manner,  various  questions  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  books   of  the   Old  Testa- 
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ment,  and  tteir  correct  interpretation,  however  profoundly 
interesting  in  a  theological  point  of  view,  form  no  portion  of 
our  evidential  position.  The  defender  of  Christianity  is  by 
no  means  called  upon  to  prove  that  they  are  free  from 
philosophical,  scientific,  or  historical  errors,  or  even  from 
moral  imperfections.  To  use  an  illustration  borrowed  from 
Paley,  it  is  most  unwise  to  stake  the  truth  of  Christianity  on 
our  ability  to  prove  that  every  miraculous  narrative  recorded 
in  its  pages  must,  beyond  all  controversy,  be  accepted  as  an 
historical  fact.  To  do  this,  would  involve  the  defender  of 
Christianity  in  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  truth  of 
some  special  theory  of  inspiration,  against  which  it  is 
impossible  at  the  present  time  too  earnestly  to  protest ;  for 
its  identification  with  certain  theories  extensively  popular 
forms  one  of  the  strongholds  of  unbelief.  So  likewise  I 
accept  Paley's  general  positions,  that  the  Christian  advocate 
is  only  concerned  with  the  Old  Testament  so  far  as  portions 
of  it  have  received  the  direct  sanction  of  Our  Lord.  I  by  no 
means  overlook  the  importance  of  these  questions  as  far  as 
they  bear  on  the  elaboration  of  a  true  Christian  theology ; 
but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
all-important  question,  whether  Christianity  contains  a  mani- 
festation of  the  divine,  or  whether  it  has  been  the  mere 
evolution  of  those  moral  and  spiritual  forces  which  energize 
in  man.  To  do  so  is  to  weaken  our  position  by  indefinitely 
extending  it ;  a  movement  which  can  only  be  profitable  to 
our  opponents. 

For  the  same  reasons  a  number  of  very  interesting  ques- 
tions respecting  the  New  Testament  which  have  been  made 
the  subjects  of  most  eager  controversy  form  no  portion  of 
the  position  necessary  to  be  maintained  by  the  defender  of 
Christianity  as  vital  to  its  truth.  It  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive unimportance  in  reference  to  the  real  issue  whether 
Lysanias  was  tetrarch  of  Abilene  in  the  year  when  John  the 
Baptist  commenced  his  ministry;  whether  Cyrenius  was 
twice  governor  of  Syria;  whether  Our  Lord  cured  one  or 
two   demoniacs  at   Gadara,  or  one  or  two   blind  men  at 
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Jericho  J  or  tlie  precise  mode  in  which  Judas  died.  The 
successful  solution  of  these  and  multitudes  of  similar  ques- 
tions would  afford  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  historical 
accuracy  of  some  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  But 
such  points  are  often  discussed  as  if  the  life  of  Christianity 
was  involved  in  them^  whereas  the  only  point  which  they 
really  involve  is  the  truth  of  a  particular  theory  of  inspiration. 
Nor  is  the  question  whether  each  Gospel  was  written  by  the 
person  whose  name  it  bears,  nor  the  actual  date  when  its 
contents  were  first  committed  to  writing,  material  to  the 
present  issue.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  are  accurate 
renderings  of  the  meaning  of  the  original,  nor  that  the 
logic  of  the  Epistles  is  always  accurate,  when  estimated 
according  to  our  scientific  forms  of  reasoning.*  These,  and 
a  number  of  other  questions,  are  profoundly  interesting 
in  a  theological  point  of  view;  but  they  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  all-important  questions,  whether  there  is 
evidence  that  a  superhuman  power  has  manifested  itself  in 
Christianity;  whether  the  great  facts  on  which  Christianity 
is  based  were  historical  realities;  whether  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  fact,  or  the  belief  in  it  originated  in  the 

*  I  have  selected  several  of  these  questions,  because  they  are  those 
by  means  of  which  modern  unbelief  directs  some  of  its  sharpest 
attacks  on  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation.  This  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  our  position  is  simply  to  play  into  the  hands  of  our  opponents. 
They  naturally  prefer  to  raise  side  issues,  instead  of  deaUng  with  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  position.  Thus  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  raise  questions  about  miracles  generally,  and  the  imperfection  of 
the  attestation  of  this  or  that  particular  miracle,  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  one  great  evidential  miracle  of  Christianity,  the  Eesurrection, 
on  the  reality  of  which  its  truth  rests.  If  they  could  prove  that  this 
was  a  fiction,  they  would  force  the  entire  Christian  position.  If  it  is 
a  fact,  Christianity  will  remain  intact,  notwithstanding  aU  their 
attacks  on  the  other  miraculous  narratives  in  the  Bible.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  defenders  of  Eevelation  have  greatly 
encouraged  them  m  this  practice,  by  not  insisting  on  confining  the 
issue  to  the  discussion  of  this  one  great  question. 
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hallucination  of  His  followers.  If  all  these  things  can  be 
firmly  established,  it  follows  that  Christianity  must  be  a  divine 
revelation;  and  we  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  solution  of  the 
minor  difficulties  with  which  it  is  attended.  To  lay  down 
clearly  the  distinction  between  points  which  are  essential, 
and  those  which  are  non-essential  to  the  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  at  the  present  day  of  the  highest  importance ; 
because  a  wide -spread  opinion  prevails,  that  many  of  the 
questions  that  are  eagerly  discussed  in  theological  contro- 
versies are  essential  to  its  truth. 

Thus  ordinary  Christians  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
such  questions  as — Whether  St.  Matthew  was  the  author  of 
the  Gospel  that  bears  his  name;  whether  the  writings  of 
Isaiah  consist  of  two  portions,  one  of  which  was  composed 
at  an  earlier,  and  the  other  at  a  later  date;  whether  the 
Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  was  written  by  Moses; 
whether  the  commonly-received  Chronology  of  the  Old 
Testament  is,  or  is  not  accurate;  whether  the  book  of 
Daniel  was  composed  by  the  prophet  of  that  name,  who  lived 
during  the  Captivity;  whether  it  is  possible  to  weave  the 
narratives  of  the  Evangelists  into  an  harmonious  whole; 
whether  the  references  made  by  the  earlier  Fathers  to  events 
in  the  Evangelical  history  are  citations  from  our  Gospels, 
and  not  from  others  which  must  have  closely  resembled 
them — that  all  these,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  questions, 
are  so  bound  up  with  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  as  a 
divine  revelation,  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
Men  hear  that  a  vast  number  of  accepted  beliefs  on  these 
and  similar  subjects,  have  been  called  in  question  by  persons 
of  profound  learning,  and  their  faith  in  Christianity  is  shaken. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  The  true  answer  is  that  popular 
theology  has  widely  diffused  the  belief  that  a  number  of 
points  which  are  really  non-essential  to  Christianity  as  a 
divine  revelation  are  vital  to  its  defence.  Unbelievers  have 
not  unnaturally  accepted  this  position,  and  in  consequence 
have  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  belief  in  Christianity  as  a 
divine  revelation  is  no  longer  tenable.     The  assumption  that 
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the  defence  of  this  wide  extent  of  matter  is  essential  to  the 
Christian  position,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  causes 
which  has  led  to  that  wide-spread  shaking  of  belief  which 
prevails  at  the  present  day.  The  whole  question,  however, 
as  to  the  nature  and  validity  of  our  popular  theories  of 
inspiration  is  a  subject  of  which  I  must  defer  the  con- 
sideration till  my  concluding  Lecture. 

My  position,  therefore,  is,  that  the  ground  on  which  the 
whole  of  our  defences  must  be  concentrated,  is  the  historic 
reality  of  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  as  it  has  been  handed 
down  by  the  traditions  of  His  primitive  followers;  and 
that  this  life  has  exerted  a  unique  and  superhuman  power 
throughout  the  last  eighteen  centuries  of  history.  Before, 
however,  I  can  address  myself  to  the  direct  proof  of  this, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  relative  value  of  the 
evidences  themselves,  the  order  in  which  they  should  be 
stated,  and  the  modifications  in  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
are  rendered  necessary  by  the  requirements  of  modern 
thought. 

1.  The  proof  of  Christianity  has  been  hitherto  based  on 
what  is  called  its  miraculous  attestation.  Miracles  have 
been  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  Christian  argument,  and 
other  evidences  have  occupied  in  it  a  very  subordinate 
position.  This  is  the  line  of  reasoning  which  modern 
apologists  have  all  but  unanimously  adopted. 

An  opinion  however  is  becoming  widely  diffused  among 
thoughtful  men,  that  this  mode  of  putting  the  argument  is 
unsound.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  weight  of  the  authorities 
who  have  taken  the  opposite  view  to  the  one  which  I  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  propound  in  these  Lectures ;  and  who  have 
concurred  in  placing  the  evidence  of  miracles  in  the  forefront 
of  the  Christian  argument.  Of  these  Paley  may  be  cited  as  a 
crucial  example.  Subsequent  writers  have  followed  closely 
in  his  steps;  and  have  contented  themselves  with  adduc- 
ing proof  of  the  possibility  of  mii-acles,  or  with  strengthen- 
ing his  central  position.  Some  of  them,  however,  have 
handled  the  moral  argument  far  more  effectually  than  it  has 
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been  done  by  him  j  for  the  principles  of  his  moral  philosophy 
necessarily  rendered  his  treatment  of  the  moral  aspects  of 
Christianity  inadequate. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  modern  writer  has  suggested  the 
necessity  of  a  complete  change  of  front  in  our  evidential 
position,  although  many  have  attached  a  far  higher  value  to 
the  moral  aspects  of  Christianity,  as  evidences  of  its  truth. 
As  however  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  exigencies  of 
modern  thought  render  such  a  change  of  front  absolutely 
necessary,  I  will  briefly  give  reasons  why  I  consider  that 
the  moral  evidences  of  Christianity  ought  to  occupy  the  first 
place,  and  its  miraculous  attestation  the  second,  in  the 
Christian  argument. 

But  as  the  three  following  Lectures  will  chiefly  be  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  what  I  shall  designate  the  moral 
miracles  of  Christianity,  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should 
briefly  explain  the  meaning  which  I  attach  to  this  expression. 
Our  evidential  treatises  restrict  the  term  miracle  to  an 
occurrence  in  the  physical  universe  the  origin  of  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  its  ordinary  forces. 
From  such  an  event  is  inferred  the  presence  of  a  power  or 
force  of  a  different  order,  capable  of  energizing  in  them, 
directing,  controlling,  and  bending  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  eiiect  a  particular  purpose,  and  to  bring  about  a  result 
different  from  that  which  would  have  taken  place  from  their 
ordinary  action.  Such  an  event  we  designate  "  a  miracle ;" 
and  from  it  we  infer  the  presence  of  a  superhuman  power.  But 
why  the  expression  should  be  limited  to  occurrences  of  this 
kind  as  constituting  the  sole  divine  attestation  of  Christianity 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Surely  there  is  an  order  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  world  no  less  than  in  the  material.  Moral 
and  spiritual  forces  act  no  less  in  conformity  with  moral  and 
spiritual  laws  than  the  forces  which  energize  in  the  physical 
universe  act  in  conformity  with  physical  laws.  If  deviations 
from  the  accustomed  order  of  the  one,  or  the  occurrence  of 
events  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  any 
of  its  known  forces,  prove  the  presence  of  a  divine  power 
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SO  must  similar  phenomena  in  tlie  moral  and,  spiritu  a 
worlds  be  manifestations  of  the  energy  of  a  superhuman 
power.  Such  manifestations  I  shall  designate  "moral 
miracleSj"  by  which  I  mean,  events  occurring  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  world,  for  the  origin  of  which  none  of  its  known 
forces  are  sufiB.cient  to  account.  If  I  can  prove  that 
such  manifestations  have  taken  place  in  connection  with 
Christianity,  it  will  be  evidence  that  a  superhuman  power 
has  manifested  itself  in  it.  This  being  so,  the  all-important 
question  will  be,  Are  we  able  to  verify  in  connection  with  it 
the  presence  of  such  a  superhuman  power  in  the  history  of 
the  past,  or  in  the  facts  of  the  present  ?  If  we  can,  I  con- 
tend that  it  wiU  afford  a  far  stronger  proof  of  its  divine 
character  than  that  which  can  be  supplied  by  miracles 
wrought  in  the  physical  universe,  which  require  a  long  and 
compHcated  chain  of  historical  reasoning  to  establish  their 
truth. 

Much  confusion  has  been  introduced  ftito  our  reasonings 
about  miracles  by  the  practice,  which  has  been  common  to 
both  the  opponents  and  the  defenders  of  Christianity,  of  using 
a  number  of  ambiguous  terms,  so  that  it  has  become  diflBcult 
to  express  oneself  with  precision  on  the  subject.*  A  brief 
allusion  to  them  is  all  that  will  be  necessary  in  this  place. 
Even  the  word  "  Supernatural "  itself  is  one  which  it  is 
almost  dangerous  for  a  theist  to  employ.  When  we  use 
it  to  denote  God^s  mode  of  action  in  connection  with  a  reve- 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  arguments  em- 
ployed by  the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion "  against  miracles 
are  founded  on  the  ambiguous  senses  in  wtioh.  tbe  various  terms 
employed  in  the  Christian  argument  are  used.  To  this  their  entire 
plausibility  is  due.  The  inconclusiveness  of  his  reasoning  is  obvious 
enough  to  close  logical  thinkers ;  but  unfortunately  the  great  majority 
of  the  readers  of  such  works  are  not  such,  and  the  large  number  of 
editions  through  which  this  work  has  passed  proves  that  on  them  its 
influence  has  been  sufficiently  telling.  This  alone  shows  the  import- 
ance of  not  allowing  our  strength  to  be  wasted  on  a  number  of  side 
issues,  but  of  confining  our  defence  of  Christianity  to  its  great  central 
position. 
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lation,  as  distinguished  from  other  modes  of  the  divine 
activity,  we  run  no  little  danger  of  making  the  covert 
assumption  that  God  is  not  everywhere  energizing  in  the 
j  ordinary  forces  of  the  Universe  by  which  we  are  surrounded ; 
a  view  which  is  not  only  opposed  to  all  sound  principles  of 
Theism,  but  one  to  which  the  writers  of  the  Bible  are  entire 
strangers.  If  one  thing  is  more  certain  than  another,  it  is 
that  the  whole  series  of  these  writers  view  the  forces  of 
nature  as  manifestations  of  the  energies  of  God.  In  fact  the 
modern  distinction  between  the  Natural  and  the  Supernatural 
is  to  them  unknown.* 

This  confusion  has  originated  in  the  various  senses  which 
have  been  assigned  to  the  words  "Nature,"  "  Natural,"  and 
their  derivatives,  and  from  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  word 
"  law,"  not  only  to  denote  the  invariable  sequences  of 
events,  but  also  the  mode  of  the  action  of  the  forces  which 
energize  in  the  Universe.  The  all-important  question  on 
which  the  entire  controversy  turns  is.  What  do  we  mean  by 
"  Nature,"  and  what  class  of  phenomena  do  we  include  under 
it  ?  Thus  if  we  confine  the  words  "  Nature  "  and  "  Natural " 
to  matter,  its  necessary  forces  and  laws,  we  denote  by 
them  a  definite  class  of  phenomena;  but  if  we  include  under 
them  man,  his  freedom,  his  intellect,  and  his  moral  and 
spiritual  being,  we  mix  up  with  the  former  phenomena  of  a 
wholly  different  class  and  order.  But  these  terms  have  been 
used  by  both  sides  in  this  controversy,  as  though  they  had 
a  clear  and  definite  meaning,  and  thus  various  classes  of 

*  This  may  be  affirmed  absolutely  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Thus  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  the  energy  of  God  is  represented 
as  being  quite  as  much  manifested  in  the  daily  course  of  nature  as  in 
the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  This  is  not  quite  so  apparent  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  references  to  the  forces  of  nature  are  compara- 
tively rare.  But  whenever  Our  Lord  refers  to  nature  in  His  teaching, 
He  uniformly  recognizes  in  it  the  presence  of  His  Father.  According 
■^  to  the  Bible  both  the  energies  which  are  constantly  exhibiting  them- 
selves in  the  Universe,  and  the  phenomena  which  we  designate 
miracles,  are  ahke  manifestations  of  the  divine  activity,  the  one  differ- 
ing from  the  other  merely  in  their  mode  of  action. 
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phenomena  fundamentally  distinct  have  become  mixed  to- 
gether in  hopeless  confusion.  A  similar  result  haS  followed 
from  the  habitual  use  of  the  term  "  law,"  to  denote  both  the 
invariable  sequences  and  the  forces  that  energize  in  the 
material  Universe.  Can  any  one  wonder  at  the  confusion  of 
thought  which  has  arisen  in  consequence  ?  The  importance 
of  this  subject  will  render  it  necessary  that  I  should  consider 
it  more  fuUy  in  a  supplement  to  this  Lecture. 

This  confusion  of  thought  in  which  the  whole  question  of 
miracles  has  become  involved  is  a  sufficient  justification  for 
placing  what  I  have  designated  the  moral  miracles  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  forefront  of  our  evidential  position.  But  this 
change  seems  to  me  to  be  imperatively  called  for  by  the  fol- 
lowing reasons,  in  order  that  we  may  adapt  our  evidential 
position  to  the  requirements  of  modern  thought. 

All  its  requirements  point  to  verification  as  the  great  test  ^ 
of  truth.  The  entire  history  of  discovery  has  proved  that 
theories  which  are  incapable  of  being  submitted  to  this 
test  have  failed  to  conduct  us  to  the  realities  of  things. 
Hence  has  arisen  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting 
as  actual  occurrences  such  events  as,  being  without  counter- 
parts in  the  modern  world,  require  that  their  truth  should 
be  established  by  a  long  and  intricate  chain  of  reasoning, 
owing  to  the  danger  that  exists,  that  among  its  numerous 
links  there  may  be  flaws  which  have  escaped  our  observa- 
tion. The  habits  of  reasoning  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  modern  science  have  all  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  facts  which  can  receive  no  kind  of  verification  either  in 
the  realities  of  the  present  or  in  the  palpable  historical 
events  of  the  past  can  only  be  accepted  as  true  on  an 
amount  of  evidence  which  is  practically  demonstrative. 
Whether  this  position  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  such  is  the  tendency  of  modern  thought.  This 
has  introduced  a  difficulty  into  the  proof  of  miracles,  which 
was  little  felt  in  former  times,  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  they  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  species  of  verification. 
Very  different,  however,  will  it  be  with  those  manifestations 
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of  a  superhuman  power  energizing  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  worlds,  which  I  shall  claim  for  Christianity.  I 
shall  prove  that  they  can  be  clearly  traced  in  the  history  of 
the  past,  and  in  the  facts  of  the  present,  in  connection  with 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Church  which  He  has 
founded.  The  facts  are  plain  and  simple,  requiring  no  long 
or  intricate  historical  proof  to  establish  their  truth,  but 
admit  of  an  easy  verification.  As  their  reality  is  indisput- 
able, the  only  question  that  can  arise  is.  Are  they  manifes- 
tations of  a  superhuman  power,  or  can  they  be  accounted  for 
as  the  results  of  the  known  forces  energizing  in  man  ?  On 
this  point  I  shall  appeal  to  your  judgment  in  the  following 
Lectures.  Their  verifiable  character  alone  forms  a  sufficient 
reason  for  placing  them  in  the  forefront  of  the  Christian 
argument. 

2.  As  miracles,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  employed 
in  evidential  treatises,  do  not  take  place  in  the  present  day, 
the  only  mode  of  proving  their  occurrence  in  former  times 
is  by  a  chain  of  historical  reasoning  which  involves  the 
necessity  of  carefully  weighing  and  balancing  a  large 
number  of  intricate  probabilities  which  constitute  our 
historical  argument,  a  process  which  requires  a  special 
training  for  its  due  appreciation.  In  one  point  of  view  it 
must  be  conceded  that  modern  thought  has  increased  the 
value  of  miracles  as  evidential  to  a  divine  commission,  if  we 
could  either  witness  them  ourselves,  or  their  occurrence 
could  be  proved  by  demonstrative  evidence.  In  the  present 
day  our  belief  in  the  invariability  of  the  forces  of  the 
material  Universe,  and  in  the  continuity  of  nature,  is  of  the 
strongest  kind.  We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  this  con- 
tinuity is  only  capable  of  being  interrupted  by  the  Creator, 
or  by  one  delegated  by  Him.  To  us,  therefore,  if  an  indu- 
bitable miracle  could  be  performed  before  our  eyes,  it  would 
have  the  highest  evidential  value,  as  afi'ording  indisputable 
proof  of  the  intervention  of  a  Being  distinct  from,  and 
superior  to,  the  forces  of  the  material  universe,  i.e.  God. 
But  very  different  were  the  ideas  entertained  on  this  subject 
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in  former  ages.  The  belief  was  then  all  but  universal,  that 
other  beings  were  able  to  interfere  with  and  modify  its 
forces  at  their  pleasure.  Consequently,  to  persons  who  held 
such  opinions,  a  miracle  only  offered  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  a  superhu.man,  and  not  of  a  divine,  power; 
and  its  evidential  value  was  diminished  in  proportion  to 
the  prevalence  of  this  belief.  As  in  Our  Lord's  days  the 
belief  was  wide-spread  that  demons  were  capable  of  ex- 
ercising this  power.  He  habitually  appealed  to  the  moral 
aspect  of  His  miracles  in  proof  that  they  were  wrought  by 
the  finger  of  God.  But  while  the  course  of  modern  thought 
thus  assigns  a  higher  evidential  value  to  miracles,  on  the 
supposition  that  their  proof  is  rigid  and  exact,  this  ad- 
vantage is  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  rigid 
exactitude  of  the  proof  which  it  requires.  Nothing  sets 
this  difficulty  in  a  stronger  light  than  the  prevailing 
tendency  in  modern  times  summarily  to  reject  any  account 
of  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle  without  even  deigning  to 
inquire  into  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests ;  and  this  feeling 
is  far  from  being  confined  to  unbelievers.  The  Church  of 
Rome  professes  to  possess  a  continuous  miraculous  attesta- 
tion ;  but  whenever  we  hear  of  a  Romish  miracle  we  set  it 
aside  at  once  without  troubling  ourselves  to  inquire  into  its 
evidence.  This  tendency  is  in  some  degree  increased  by 
the  unquestionable  fact  that  this  Church  has  encouraged 
the  belief  in  miracles  which  are  notoriously  false,  and 
therefore  stands  before  us  in  the  character  of  a  convicted 
impostor.  Still  we  entertain  much  the  same  feelings  with 
respect  to  all  similar  accounts,  be  they  reported  by  whom 
they  may. 

Men  would  now  accept  the  reahty  of  a  miracle  only  on 
the  very  strongest  evidence  that  it  was  not  the  result  of 
delusion  or  imposture.  From  these  difficulties  moral 
miracles  are  exempt. 

The  difficulty  which  was  felt  in  resting  the  jiroof  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity  on  miracles  alone  is  shown  by 
the  line  of  reasoning  for  the  most  part  adopted  by  the  early 
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apologistSj  who  lived  in  daily  contact  with  the  heathen, 
when  they  endeavoured  to  recommend  Christianity  to  their 
acceptance.  It  is  evident  that  with  them  miracles  occupied 
a  very  different  place  in  the  controversy  from  that  which 
has  been  assigned  to  them  by  modern  writers.  One  feels 
a  difficulty  in  beUeving  that  if  Paley's  argument  had  been 
placed  before  a  Father  of  the  second  or  third  century,  it 
would  have  commended  itself  to  him  as  an  efficient  mode  of 
persuading  an  unbeliever  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 
With  them  the  moral  aspects  of  Christianity  preponderate 
over  the  miraculous,  as  the  chief  means  of  winning  the  assent 
of  the  heathen  to  the  Gospel. 

3.  The  usual  proof  which  is  adduced  for  miracles  in  our 
common  evidential  treatises  consists  in  marshalling  a  very 
complicated  mass  of  historical  evidence,  requiring  a  course 
of  special  training  for  its  due  appreciation.  This  alone  forms 
a  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not  occupy  the  van  of  the 
Christian  position,  while  other  evidences,  capable  of  a  more 
direct  appreciation,  are  equally  available.  It  is  evident 
that  the  number  of  those  who  have  either  the  ability,  the 
time,  or  the  means  of  sifting  a  body  of  evidence  of  this 
description,  is  comparatively  small,  and  consequently  all 
that  others  can  do,  is  to  take  it  at  second-hand.  For 
example:  one  of  the  necessary  media  of  proof  for  this 
purpose  is  to  establish  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels  by  quotations  from  the  Fathers.  A  mass  of 
evidence  of  this  description  involves  the  careful  balancing  of 
a  large  number  of  probabilities,  and  in  the  case  before  us 
their  complication  is  considerable;  and  of  the  effect  of  the 
whole  the  ordinary  reader  feels  himself  to  be  a  very  imperfect 
judge.  But  the  whole  current  of  modern  thought  is  steadily 
moving  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  justly  refuses  to  rest 
its  religious  convictions  on  the  authority  of  others,  and 
demands,  on  a  subject  of  such  profound  importance,  evi- 
dence the  value  of  which  each  individual  can  estimate  for 
himself. 

I  merely  adduce  this  as  one  out  of  many  difficulties  in 
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which  the  historical  argument,  as  it  is  usually  set  forth,  is 
involved  J  and  which  render  it  highly  dangerous  to  rest  upon 
it  the  chief  weight  of  the  defence  of  Christianity.  The  entire 
field  of  evidence,  as  we  know,  extends  over  a  large  body 
of  literature,  and  fully  to  estimate  its  value  requires  the 
exercise  of  a  practised  judgment.  This  alone  constitutes  a 
decisive  reason  why,  if  we  can  adduce  proof  of  the  operation 
of  a  superhuman  power  in  Christianity,  capable  of  easy 
verification  in  the  history  of  the  past  and  in  the  facts  of 
the  present,  we  should  assign  to  it  the  place  which  the 
argument  from  miracles  now  holds  in  our  ordinary  evidential 
treatises.* 

4.  The  evidential  value  of  miracles  operates  less  strongly 
on  a  large  number  of  minds  at  the  present  day,  because  we 
have  not  only  to  prove  that  those  who  have  reported  them 
honestly  believed  that  they  witnessed  them;    but  that  they 

*  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed  that  evidence  which  may  at 
some  former  period  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory  as  proving  a  divine 
commission  to  those  to  whom  it  was  vouchsafed,  may  have  lost  much 
of  its  force  by  lapse  of  time.  It  is  one  thing  to  witness  a  miracle,  and 
from  it  to  infer  the  presence  of  a  divine  power,  and  quite  another  thing 
to  believe,  as  the  result  of  carefully  balancing  a  long  and  complicated 
mass  of  historical  testimony,  that  a  miracle  has  been  performed  at 
some  distant  period  of  time.  Besides,  as  many  of  the  witnesses  die 
without  leaving  any  record  of  then-  testimony,  the  evidence  is  less 
powerful  to  us  than  it  must  have  been  to  contemporaries,  who  had  the 
entire  evidence  before  them.  It  follows,  therefore,  even  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  miracles  formed  the  chief  attestation  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  result  of  this  that  they 
should  form  its  sole  and  all-commanding  attestation  eighteen  centuries 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  performed.  Christianity,  however, 
possesses  this  most  remarkable  characteristic.  Precisely  in  propor- 
tion as  its  miracles  have  diminished  in  evidential  value  through  lapse  of 
time  and  the  complicated  methods  thereby  rendered  necessary  to  prove 
their  occurrence,  the  evidence  derived  from  what  I  have  designated  its 
moral  miracles  becomes  stronger  and  stronger,  being  testified  to  alike 
by  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  facts  of  the  present.  Christianity 
is  in  fact  the  only  religion  in  the  world,  the  moral  evidence  of  which 
increases  by  lapse  of  time.  Contrast  with  this  Mahometanism,  the 
moral  evidence  of  which,  if  it  ever  had  any,  is  steadily  diminishing. 

o 
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were  at  the  same  time  not  labouring  under  any  of  those 
mental  hallucinations  which  have  unquestionably  led  persons 
under  their  influence  to  mistake  the  subjective  creations  of 
their  own  imagination  for  objective  realities.  Modern  re- 
search has  proved  that  such  phenomena  are  not  uncommon ; 
and  that  they  have  exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence  in 
originating  many  of  the  delusions  of  the  past,  which  were 
once  assigned  to  the  effect  of  deliberate  imposture.  Not 
only  is  it  the  case  that  a  large  number  of  occurrences  have 
been  reported  as  true,  which  rational  men  now  refuse  to 
accept  as  objective  facts ;  but  some  of  them  rest  on  an 
attestation  far  stronger  than  would  be  necessary  to  establish 
the  truth  of  an  ordinary  event.  In  several  cases  the  honesty 
of  the  reporters  is  unquestionable.  Consequently  the  only 
way  of  accounting  for  the  belief  in  them  is  to  assume,  that 
under  certain  states  of  mental  hallucination,  the  reahty  of 
which  has  been  fully  recognized  by  modern  science,  they 
have  mistaken  impressions  purely  subjective  for  external 
realities.  The  importance  of  this  is  increased,  because  it  is 
a  well  ascertained  fact  that  persons  are  capable  of  labouring 
under  delusions  on  particular  subjects,  while  in  other 
respects  they  are  mentally  sound. 

This  principle  has  been  applied  as  the  explanation  of 
some  well  attested  narratives  of  miracles  in  past  ages,  the 
honesty  of  the  reporters  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
controvert,  but  the  reality  of  which  it  would  be  equally 
difficult  to  believe.  But  we  need  not  wander  over  the  ages 
of  the  past  for  examples  of  well  attested  miraculous  narra- 
tives. At  the  present  day  the  recently  reported  miracles  in 
France,  which,  while  they  rest  on  a  very  high  form  of 
attestation,  probably  none  of  us  accept  as  objective  realities, 
are  instances  in  point.  Still  more  so  are  the  phenomena  of 
spiritualism,  occurring  as  they  are  alleged  to  do,  in  the  very 
midst  of  us.  These  latter,  as  far  as  mere  attestation  goes, 
unquestionably  rest  on  one  which  is  extremely  strong. 
Their  reality  is  affirmed,  not  only  by  large  numbers  of 
persons  of  every  variety  of  mental  cultivation,  but  by  men 
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who  have  been  accustomed  to  estimate  legal  evidence^  and 
by  some  who  deservedly  hold  a  high  rank  in  departments  of 
physical  science,  and  cannot  but  be  well  acquainted  with 
scientific  processes  of  investigation.  As  their  honesty  is 
unquestionable,  and  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  not 
the  dupes  of  fraud,*  which  in  some  cases  is  highly  impro- 
bable, it  follows  that  if  the  phenomena  which  they  believe 
themselves  to  have  witnessed  are  unreal,  their  belief  in  them 
must  be  owing  to  their  having  mistaken  subjective  im- 
pressions for  external  realities.  I  have  selected  the  case  of 
spiritualism  as  an  illustration,  because  it  is  evident  that  if 
we  view  the  question  as  one  of  attestation  pure  and  simple, 
banishing  all  other  considerations,  some  of  its  phenomena 
rest  on  a  testimony  which  is  unusually  strong.  I  propose  to 
discriminate  between  it  and  the  evidence  of  Our  Lord's 
resurrection  when  I  discuss  the  theory  of  visions  in  my 
seventh  Lecture.  My  object  in  noticing  the  subject  here  is 
to  point  out  the  difficulty  and  complexity  which  the  existence 
of  such  beliefs  imports  into  the  historical  argument,  if  we 
view  it  as  a  simple  question  of  attestation. 

It  has  now  therefore  become  necessary  to  show,  not  only  that 
the  reporters  of  miracles  believed  that  they  actually  witnessed 
them,  but  also  that  it  was  impossible  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  explanations  which  an  eminent  scientific  authorityf  has 
given  of  some  well-attested  spiritualistic  phenomena,  the 
belief  could  have  originated  in  mistaking  subjective  im- 
pressions for  external  realities.  It  would  be  absurd  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  proof  of  miracles  which  have 
occurred  in  the  distant  past,  if  we  view  the  question  exclu- 
sively as  one  of  testimony,  is  rendered  far  less  convincing  to 
a  considerable  number  of  minds  by  the  existence  of  wide- 
spread delusions  of  this  description,  of  which  men  of  un- 

*  I  state  this  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Carpenter.  While  he  attri- 
butes a  large  number  of  these  phenomena  to  fraud,  and  others  to  mes- 
meric influences,  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  considerable  residuum 
■which  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  imposture  as  their  cause. 

t  Dr.  Carpenter's  Mental  Physiology. 

3  * 
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questionable  intelligence,  and  no  small  amount  of  scientific 
eminence,  are  a  prey.  Still  further:  it  complicates  the 
entire  question  by  imposing  on  us  the  necessity  of  clearly 
discriminating  between  the  evidence  of  the  Christian 
miracles  and  those  which,  although  they  rest  on  a  strong 
attestation,  we  reject  as  unrealities.  These  considerations 
alone  furnish  the  strongest  reason  why  the  argument  from 
miracles,  as  it  has  been  usually  stated,  should  no  longer 
occupy  the  van  of  our  evidential  position,  but  that  it  should 
give  place  to  one  which  is  capable  of  verification,  namely, 
the  superhuman  action  of  Christ  in  history. 

5.  Our  increased  acquaintance  with  the  power  of  the  mind 
to  produce  important  re_sults  by  its  action  on  our  bodily 
frames  has  tended  to  produce  in  many  a  distrust  in  the 
evidence  of  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  in 
distant  ages,  the  precise  character  of  which  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  submit  to  such  a  rigid  scrutiny,  as  we  would  any 
miracles  alleged  to  have  been  performed  at  the  present  day, 
before  admitting  their  reality.  The  limits  of  this  power  are 
unknown ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  extensive  and  capable 
of  producing  results  which  to  ordinary  minds  would  seem 
miraculous.  The  eminent  physiologist  above  referred  to* 
has  expressed  his  belief  that  the  stigmata,  alleged  to  have 
been  produced  on  the  bodies  of  some  media3val  saints,  were 
realities,  and  that  a  purely  mental  influence  is  adequate  to 
produce  them.  On  such  a  point  I  can  only  quote  his 
authority  J  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  within  certain 
limitations,  the  power  is  a  real  one,  and  capable  of  produc- 
ing results  which  in  former  ages  would  have  been  deemed 
miraculous.  This  being  so,  it  places  a  certain  class  of  cures 
in  an  ambiguous  position,  and  deprives  them  of  much  of 
their  value  as  evidential  miracles.  It  is  clear,  however 
that  while  some  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment may  be  referred  to  influences  of  this  kind,  others  lie 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  any  action  of  the  mind  on  the 

*  "  Mental  Physiology." 
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body  to  have  effected.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  .that  sucb 
phenomena^  the  belief  entertained  by  large  numbers  of 
intelligent  men  in  the  phenomena  of  spiritualismj  and  other 
kindred  delusions^  and  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  well  attested  miraculous  narratives  in  the  history 
of  the  pastj  the  objective  reality  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
admit,  have  tended  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  argument 
from  miracles,  and  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  proof,  render- 
ing it  necessary,  if  the  entii-e  weight  of  the  Christian  argu- 
ment is  to  be  made  to  rest  on  it,  clearly  to  discriminate 
between  the  evidence  of  the  one  set  of  miraculous  narratives 
and  of  the  other.  The  complexity  of  such  an  argument  is, 
I  think,  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  place  a  body  of 
evidence  which  admits  of  an  easy  verification  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  Christian  position,  and  assign  to  that  of  miracles 
a  collateral  and  subordinate  one. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  my  general  position  let  us  sup- 
pose a  well  informed  missionary,  endeavouring  to  win  over 
to  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  an  intelligent  Hindoo 
Theist,  well  acquainted  with  all  our  modern  objections.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  he  would  begin  by  placing  before  him  the 
argument  from  miracles,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  our  common 
evidential  treatises  ?  Ought  he  not  rather  to  place  in  the 
forefront  of  his  reasoning  the  moral  and  spiritual  aspects 
of  Christianity,  assigning  the  first  place  to  that  mighty 
energy  which  eighteen  centuries  of  history  testify  to  be 
centred  in  the  person  of  its  Founder  ?  To  take  the 
former  course  would  not  only  render  it  necessary  for  his 
proposed  convert  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  all  the 
a  priori  difficulties  with  which  the  question  of  miracles  is 
attended,  but  also  to  undertake  an  intricate  and  laborious 
historical  investigation,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Christian 
miracles  but  of  discriminating  between  them  and  the  mass 
of  false  miracles  with  which  history  abounds.  To  plunge 
an  intelligent  heathen  into  a  vast  range  of  inquiries  of 
this   description   would  surely   be  very   unlikely  to   result 
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in  his  speedily  embracing  the  Christian  faith.  But  if  the 
order  in  which  the  Christian  argument  is  placed  m  our 
common  evidential  treatises  would  be  an  unwise  mode  of 
placing  the  claims  of  Christianity  before  an  intelligent 
heathen,  it  surely  cannot  be  a  right  mode  of  presenting  it 
for  the  conviction  of  unbelievers,  the  confirmation  of 
waverers,  or  the  strengthening  of  the  Christian  in  his 
faith. 

In  making  these  observations,  it  is  by  no  means  my  inten- 
tion to  depreciate  the  argument  from  miracles,  which  I 
hope  to  show  in  subsequent  Lectures  to  possess  a  real  value 
when  assigned  to  its  due  place,  in  proper  subordination  to 
that  course  of  reasoning  which  the  exigencies  of  modern 
thought  imperatively  demand.  For  this  purpose,  therefore, 
in  conformity  with  Our  Lord's  precept,  "  to  bring  out  of  our 
treasures  things  both  new  and  old,"  I  propose  in  the  three 
following  Lectures  to  state  the  outlines  of  the  argument 
which  I  contend  should  be  placed  in  the  forefront  of  our  evi- 
dential position.  In  the  next  three,  I  propose  to  examine 
the  argument  for  miracles  with  a  view  of  strengthening  those 
portions  of  it  which  the  results  of  modern  investigation  have 
shown  to  be  defective.  My  last  Lecture  will  be  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  value  of  existing  theories  of  inspira- 
tion and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  modern  science. 
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SUPPLEMENT    I. 


The  position  which  I  hare  taken,  that  the  essence  of 
Christianity  as  distinct  from  its  adjuncts,  consists  not  in  a 
mere  body  of  abstract  doctrinal  statements,  or  moral  pre- 
cepts, but  in  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  teaching 
and  historic  life,  is  so  important,  whether  we  view  it  in  its 
apologetic  or  in  its  theological  aspect,  as  to  render  it 
desirable  to  adduce  a  larger  body  of  proof  in  support  of  it 
than  would  have  been  possible  to  bring  forward  in  the 
Lecture  itself.  I  have  affirmed  that  the  Christian  revela- 
tion is  not  only  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  but  consists  in  his 
person,  his  actions  and  his  teaching  :  in  other  words  that  he 
is  an  actual  manifestation  of  the  divine  in  the  sphere  of  the 
human,  revealing  to  us  the  innermost  aspect  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  character  of  God,  as  far  as  it  can  be  conceived 
of  by  finite  intelligence.  If  this  position  is  correctly  taken, 
it  has  not  only  a  most  important  bearing  on  our  evidential 
position,  but  on  the  entire  range  of  Christian  theology.  On 
the  latter  subject  however  I  must  not  enter  ;  but  confine  my 
observations  to  the  former. 

If  the  writings  of  St.  John  form  a  legitimate  portion  of 
the  New  Testament  canon,  the  truth  of  this  position  must 
be  considered  as  firmly  established.  I  will  therefore  adduce 
the  chief  points  of  the  evidence  which  they  supply. 

The  introduction  to  the  first  epistle  affirms  in  the  most 
direct  terms  that  the  Christian  Eevelation  is  made  in  the 
historic  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  this  constitutes 
the  truth  which  underlies  the  entire  letter,  and  that  its 
subsequent  portions  were  intended  to  unfold  it,  and  to  form 
a  commentary  on  it. 

"  That  which  was  from  the  beginning,"  says  he,  "which  we 
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have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we 
have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  concerning 
the  Word  of  life ;  for  the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have 
seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  show  unto  you  that  eternal 
life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto 
us.  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  ■  unto 
you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us ;  and  truly 
our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  And  these  things  write  we  unto  you  that  your  joy 
may  be  full.'^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  this  statement.  The 
following  points  are  either  directly  affirmed  in  it,  or  dedu- 
cible  from  it  by  the  strictest  rules  of  logical  inference. 

1.  That  the  subject  on  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
was  going  to  address  those  to  whom  he  wrote  was  "  con- 
cerning the  Word  of  life,''  whom  he  identified  with  the 
historic  Jesus. 

2.  That  this  "  Word  of  life "  was  from  the  beginning, 
having  existed  prior  to  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
history. 

3.  That  this  diviae  life  which  dwelt  in  the  Logos  was 
manifested  to  men  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
Incarnation. 

4.  That  this  divine  life  took  so  substantial  a  form  that  the 
Apostle  had  seen  it  with  his  eyes,  looked  upon  it,  and 
handled  it  with  his  hands.  Further,  he  had  had  the  testi- 
mony of  his  ears  to  the  reality  of  this  divine  manifestation : 
for  he  had  listened  throughout  the  period  of  hi3  ministry  to 
its  heavenly  utterances. 

5.  That  the  actions  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  consti- 
tuted this  divine  life  of  the  Logos,  which  was  originally 
with  the  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  became  manifested  to 
men. 

6.  That  the  great  end  and  purpose  of  his  Apostolic 
ministry  was  to  testify  to  the  reaHty,  the  facts,  and  the 
teachings  of  this  divine  manifestation.  "  We  have  seen  it, 
and  bear  witness,  and  show  unto  you  that  eternal  life  which 
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was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us."  Now 
the  only  mode  in  which  it  was  possible  for  the  Apostle  to 
"show  that  eternal  life"  to  others  was  by  furnishing 
details  of  the  actions  and  teaching  of  that  person  in  whom 
it  was  exhibited.  Consequently,  as  he  affirms  that  his 
Apostolic  ministry  was  a  bearing  witness  to  it,  it  must  evi- 
dently have  consisted  in  furnishing  to  those  to  whom  he  minis- 
tered details  of  its  manifestation,  and  in  commenting  on 
their  meaning.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  details  of  this 
divine  life  which  the  Apostle  communicated  to  the  Church 
formed  the  essence  and  foundation  of  the  Christianity 
which  he  taught. 

7.  The  communication  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
was  capable  of  imparting  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
communion  with  the  Father,  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
with  one  another ;  in  other  words,  it  formed  the  bond  which 
united  the  Church  together  and  the  basis  on  which  it  rested. 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  these  statements. 
They  prove  that  the  ApostoKc  writer  certainly  viewed  the 
Christian  Eevelation  as  consisting  in  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
historic  manifestation  of  the  divine  character  and  perfections 
in  the  Hfe  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  The  life  was  manifested  and 
we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness."  This  is  his  fundamental 
conception  of  Christianity,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  modern  popular  conceptions  of  it  which  are  usually 
designated  "plans  of  salvation."  With  statements  thus  ex- 
plicit it  will  be  superfluous  to  adduce  farther  evidence  from 
the  Epistle  that  such  were  the  views  of  its  author,  for  the 
entire  writing  is  a  commentary  on  it  with  the  introduction  as 
its  text.  The  concluding  words  will  be  sufficient.  "  We  know 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  under- 
standing, that  we  may  know  Him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in 
Him  that  is  true,  even  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the 
true  God,  and  eternal  life."    Words  cannot  be  more  explicit. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  testimony  furnished  by  the 
Gospel.  Its  author  makes  the  following  affirmations  in  the 
prologue  : — ■"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  and  the  Word 
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was  with  God  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were  made  by  Him 
(Travra  Si  avTov  iytviTo),  and  without  Him  was  not  any- 
thing made  that  was  made.  In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life 
was  the  light  of  men.  And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness 
and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not."  ..."  And  the 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld 
His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father 
full  of  grace  and  truth."  ..."  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time,  the  only  begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  He  hath  declared  Him." 

The  passage  here  quoted,  with  its  context,  makes  it 
certain  that  the  author's  conception  of  what  constituted  the 
fundamental  essence  of  Christianity  was  : 

First,  that  all  manifestations  of  the  eternal  Father  were 
communicated  through  the  divine  Logos. 

Secondly,  that  He  was  both  the  life  and  the  light  of  men. 

Thirdly,  that  He  became  man  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Fourthly,  that  the  glory  which  shone  forth  in  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Incarnatioa  was  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  of  whose  perfections,  incomprehensible  to  finite  in- 
telligences. He  is  the  sole  and  adequate  manifestation :  or, 
to  put  the  same  thought  in  other  words,  Jesus  Christ  in  His 
human  manifestation  is  the  objective  revelation  of  the  God- 
head. 

Fifthly,  that  this  revelation  was  an  objective  revelation. 
The  Apostle  in  his  personal  intercourse  with  Jesus  Christ 
had  beheld  in  Him  "  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,"  whose  life  and  actions  had  been  the  revelation  of  the 
Father  to  men. 

Such  statements  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  writer  of 
this  Gospel  viewed  the  essence  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion as  consisting  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  His  teaching.  His  life,  death,  and  resurrection. 
And  not  only  is  this  so,  but  he  has  represented  Our  Lord 
as  affirming  the  same  truth  in  the  most  decisive  lan- 
guage, of  which  the  following  are  instances.     "Philip  saith 
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unto  Him,  Lord,  show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufiSceth  us. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
yet  hast  thou  not  known  Me,  Philip  !  he  that  hath  seen  Me 
hath  seen  the  Father,  and^  how  sayest  thou.  Show  us  the 
Father.  Believe  Me,  that  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father 
in  Me."— John  xiv.  8-11. 

If  these  words  are  a  real  utterance  of  Our  Lord,  nothing 
can  be  more  conclusive  than  that  He  claimed  to  constitute 
revelation  in  His  own  person.  They  form  a  reply  to  a 
direct  request  made  by  Philip  for  a  revelation  of  the 
Father.  "  Lord  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us  \" 
Our  Lord  in  express  words  affii'ms  that  He  constituted 
such  a  revelation,  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me,  hath  seen 
the  Father."  "  From  henceforth  ye  know  Him,  and 
have  seen  Him."  "  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  in  Me."  No  words  could  convey  a 
more  direct  affirmation  that  the  apostles  during  their  con- 
verse with  Our  Lord  had  beheld  in  His  works  and  character 
a  perfect  revelation  of  the  Father.  Again,  Jesus  stood  and 
cried,  "  he  that  believeth  on  Me,  believeth  not  on  Me,  but 
on  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  he  that  seeth  Me,  seeth  Him  that 
sent  Me.  I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Me  should  not  abide  in  darkness." — John  xii. 
44-46.  Again,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  ;  he  that 
followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  life." — John  viii.  12.  "  Then  said  they  unto  Him, 
Where  is  Thy  Father  ?  Jesus  answered.  Ye  neither  know 
Me,  nor  my  Father,  for  if  ye  had  known  Me,  ye  should  have 
known  my  Father  also," — viii.  19.  "If  I  do  not  the  works 
of  my  Father,  believe  Me  not,  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe 
not  Me,  believe  the  works,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe 
that  the  Father  is  in  Me  and  I  in  Him."— (x.  37-38). 

These  passages  all  affirm  the  same  truth,  that  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Father  are  manifested  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  the  revealer  of  the  Father;  in  fact.  He 
affirms  that  be  that  sees  Him,  sees  Him  that  sent  Him ;  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  Him  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Father. 
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In  this  capacity  He  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  the  light 
of  life.  These  assertions,  when  put  together,  constitute  a 
most  direct  affirmation  that  He  is  the  objective  reTelation  of 
God.  The  author  of  this  Gospel  also  ascribes  to  Our  Lord 
a  number  of  other  assertions  respecting  Himself  and  His 
relation  to  the  Father,  all  of  which  presuppose  the  same 
truth,  but  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  cite. 

A  similar  view  runs  through  the  entire  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  The  passages  which  assert  that  Eevelation  is  made 
in  Christ  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  what  is  greatly  to 
the  purpose,  the  allusions  are  not  only  direct  but  incidental, 
and  made  in  every  variety  of  form.  Of  these  latter  I  cite  a 
few  examples  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  conception 
underlies  the  whole  range  of  the  Apostle's  thought.  "God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself,"  2  Oor.  v.  19. 
"  For  of  Him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made 
unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption,  that  according  as  it  is  written,  he  that  glorieth, 
let  him  glory  in  the  Lord."  1  Cor.  i.  30,  31.  In  whom  we 
have  redemption.  Bph.  i.  7.  In,  whom  we  have  attained  an 
inheritance."  i.  11.  "  The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in 
the  knowledge  of  him."  i.  17.  The  working  of  God's  mighty 
power  "is  wrought  in  Christ."  i.  30.  "In  Christ,  ye  who 
sometimes  were  afar  off  are  made  nigh."  Bph.  ii.  13.  "In 
Him  were  all  things  created."  Col.  i.  16.  "In  Him  should 
all  the  fulness  {i.e.  the  fulness  of  the  divine  perfections), 
dwell."  Col,  i.  19.  "  Jw  wTiom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge."  Col.  ii.  3.  "Te  are  complete  in 
Him."  Col.  ii.  10.  "The  grace  of  our  Lord  was  ex- 
ceeding abundant  with  faith  and  love  in  Christ  Jesus." 
1  Tim.  i.  14.  "  Live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus."  2  Tim.  iii. 
12.  "The  redemption  that  is  w  Christ  Jesus."  Eom.  iii. 
24.  "  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus."  Eom. 
viii.  2.  "I  know  and  am  persuaded  in  the  Lord  Jesus." 
Eom.  xiv.  14.  "The  veil  is  done  away  in  Christ."  2  Cor. 
iii.  14.  "  We  preach  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord."  2  Cor.  iv.  5. 
."  The  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."    2  Cor.  iv.  6. 
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Ml  these  passages  in  various  forms  affirm  that  Rev.elation 
was  given  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  their  incidental ' 
character  proves  the  intense  familiarity  of  the  idea  to  the 
Apostle's  mind,  far  more  than  a  number  of  directly  dogma- 
tical assertions.  They  exhibit  it  as  directly  forming  the 
basis  on  which  his  religious  life  was  founded.  They  are 
consistent  with  one  idea,  and  with  one  only,  that  Revelation 
was  given  in  his  person. 

Equally  important  are  some  of  his  assertions  when 
speaking  of  the  progressive  character  of  revelation,  and  of 
the  purposes  formed  in  the  divine  mind  respecting  it. 
These  must  be  considered  in  greater  detail.  Thus  we 
have  the  remarkable  assertion  in  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26.  "  Now 
to  Him  who  is  of  power  to  stablish  you  according  to  my 
Gospel,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
the  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  since 
the  world  began  (ev  alwvioig  xpovoig,  in  the  eternal  ages), 
but  now  is  made  manifest,  and  by  the  Scriptures  of  the 
prophets  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting 
God,  made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith." 

This  passage  enunciates  the  following  truths  : — 

1.  Revelation  is  no  afterthought  of  the  Divine  mind,  but 
a  part  of  His  eternal  purpose,  forming  with  creation  one 
great  harmonious  plan. 

2.  It  has  been  kept  secret  as  a  hidden  truth  {iivcsT^piov) 
in  the  divine  mind  during  the  eternal  ages,  but  has  been 
manifested  in  the  proclamation  of    Jesus  the  Messiah   (ev 

KYipVJfiaTL  'Il)(ToO  XptOToiJ). 

3.  That  this  revelation  is  made  known  to  all  nations  for 
the  obedience  of  faith ;  and  is  a  manifestation  of  the  wisdom 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

In  conformity  with  this  view  the  Apostle  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  epistle  declares  that  the  subject  of 
his  writing  was  "  concerning  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  In 
Ephesians  iii.  8-11  he  makes  the  following  statement: — 
"  Whereof  (the  Gospel)  I  am  made  a  minister  according  to 
the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God  given  unto  me,  by  the  effectual 
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working  of  His  power.  Unto  me  wlio  am  less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach 
among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and 
to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery, 
which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  (otto  tujv  aliovwv) 
has  been  hid  in  God  who  created  all  things  by  (tv) 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities 
and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the 
Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the 
eternal  purpose  which  He  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.'^  Similar  assertions  occur  in  chap.  i.  8,  "Wherein 
He  hath  abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence 
having  made  known  to  us  the  mystery  of  His  will  according 
to  the  good  pleasure,  which  He  purposed  in  Himself,  that  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  he  might  gather 
together  in   one   all   things   in   Christ,  both  which  are  in 

heaven  and  which  are  in  earth,   even  in  Him That 

the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  may 
give  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Him  .  .  .  according  to  the  working  of  His  mighty 
power  which  He  wrought  in  Christ." 

These  passages  are  so  important  in  relation  to  the  present 
argument  that  I  will  enunciate  in  as  many  distinct  proposi- 
tions the  various  affirmations  which  they  contain. 

1.  They  affirm  that  the  Eevelation  made  in  Jesus  Christ 
formed  one  of  the  eternal  purposes  of  the  divine  mind, 
coeval  with  those  which  produced  his  work  of  Creation  ;  in 
fact  that  Creation  and  Eedemption  form  portions  of  the  same 
great  whole,  and  that  the  latter  is  not  a  mere  remedial 
measure  superinduced  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
purpose  intended  by  the  former. 

2.  That  the  Incarnation  is  the  manifestation  of  this  eternal 
purpose  existing  in  the  divine  mind. 

3.  That  unsearchable  riches  both  of  wisdom  and  goodness 
as  yet  undisclosed  in  God's  creative  work,  were  manifested 
in  the  incarnate  Christ. 

4.  That   so  entirely  coeval  in   the   divine   purposes   are 
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Creation  and  tlie  divine  self-manifestation  in  Ohrjstj  that 
the  creative  work  of  God  itself  was  given  in  Him  "  Who 
created  all  tilings  in  Jesus  Christ." 

5.  That  the  purpose  and  effects  of  the  Incarnation  are 
not  limited  to  man,  but  on  the  contrary^  it  is  intended  to  be 
a  manifestation  to  "  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
places  of  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God." 

6.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Incarnation  is^  that  God 
might  "  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  the  times  gather 
together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in 
heaven  and  which  are  on  earth,  in  Him." 

The  views  thus  propounded  by  the  Apostle  stand  in 
striking  contrast  to  various  schemes  of  salvation  which  have 
become  widely  diffused  by  the  influence  of  popular  theology, 
and  which  profess  to  give  a  complete  rationale  of  redemption. 
Their  general  theory  is  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  kind  of  afterthought  in  the  Divine  mind,  to  remedy 
the  failure  of  His  original  creative  purpose,  occasioned  by  the 
Fall  J  in  fact,  a  scheme  devised  for  the  mending  His  marred 
plan  of  Creation.  StiU  coarser  views  of  the  divine  plan  in 
redemption  have  been  extensively  popular,  exhibiting  it  in 
the  vulgar  form  of  a  bargain  between  two  independent 
parties,  each  of  whom  has  thereby  become  bound  to  perform 
his  part  of  the  contract.  The  whole  has  proceeded  from  the 
assumption  that  it  is  possible  accurately  to  represent  the 
purposes  of  the  Divine  mind  in  the  formularies  of  human 
thought.  Such  theories  belong  to  that  worst  form  of 
rationalism  which  makes  man  and  his  imperfections  the 
accurate  measures  of  the  divine  purposes  and  modus  operandi, 
being  closely  analogous  to  that  which  in  a  lower  stage  of 
mental  development  is  the  parent  of  idolatry,  and  which  has 
invested  deity  with  some  of  the  worst  attributes  of  human 
nature,  representing  God  as  altogether  such  a  one  as  our- 
selves. These  assertions  of  the  Apostle  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  divine  purposes  in  Revelation  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us,  for  nothing  has 
more  damaged  Christianity  with  thoughtful  men  than  the 
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idea  whicli  has  been  so  generally  adopted  by  various  forms  of 
popular  Christianity,  that  these  so-called  schemes  of  salva- 
tion, not  only  embody  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  are  co-extensive  with  the  divine  purpose  in 
Revelation. 

Assertions  of  a  similar  character  are  made  by  the  Apostle 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Thus  he  writes:  "In 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
First-born  of  every  creature  (tt/j lur oroKoe  iraariQ  KThiwg, 
the  First-born  before  all  creation)  ;  for  in  him  (Iv  avT(^)  were 
all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions, 
or  principalities  or  powers,  all  things  were  created  by  (8i 
avTov,  through  Him),  and  for  Him  (d^  avTov,  in  reference  to 
Him)  ;  and  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him  (tv  airq',  in 
him)  all  things  consist :  and  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the 
Church,  who  is  the  beginning  {apxV)  the  principle  of  things) 
the  first-born  from  the  dead,  that  in  all  things  He  might 
have  the  pre-eminence.  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in 
Him  should  all  the  fulness  dwell ;  and  having  made  peace  by 
the  blood  of  His  cross,  through  Him  to  reconcile  all  things 
unto  Himself,  through  Him,  whether  they  are  things  on 
earth,  or  things  in  heaven."  Col.  i.  14-20.  Again :  "  That 
their  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit  together  in  love 
unto  all  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding,  to  the 
acknowledging  of  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the  Father,  and 
of  Christ,  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  As  ye  therefore  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  him,  rooted  and  built  up  in  him  and 
stablished  in  the  faith,  as  ye  have  been  taught,  abounding 
therein  with  thanksgiving.  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  ou 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of 
men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ, 
for  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily, 
and  ye  are  complete  in  him  which  is  the  head  of  all  princi- 
pality and  power."     Col.  ii.  2-10. 
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These  passages  make  it  certain  that  the  Apostle,  contem- 
plated the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  objectiTe  revelation 
of  the  Godhead.  On  this  point  he  lays  down  the  following 
propositions : — 

1.  That  the  fulness  of  the  divine  perfections  abides  in  the 
Incarnate  person  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

2.  That  He  in  His  incarnate  person  is  the  image  (eikoiv)  of 
the  invisible  God. 

3.  That  all  creation  has  been  constituted  in  Him,  not  only 
this  world,  but  the  entire  Universe  of  Being. 

4.  That  He  is  the  instrumental  agent  (Si  avrov)  through 
whom  the  creative  work  has  been  effected :  that  it  has  been 
formed  in  reference  to  Him ;  and  that  He  had  a  prior  exist- 
ence to  it. 

5.  That  the  same  person  who  has  been  the  source  of 
Creation,  the  instrument  through  whom  it  has  been  effected, 
and  the  purpose  towards  which  it  tends,  is  He  through 
whom  the  revelations  of  the  Father  have  been  commimicated, 
and  who  has  carried  out  the  great  work  of  Eedemption. 

6.  That  through  the  work  of  Redemption  it  is  the  divine 
purpose  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself,  whether  things 
on  earth,  or  things  in  heaven. 

This  last  assertion  proves  that  according  to  the  views  of 
the  Apostle  the  effects  of  the  Incarnation  were  not  limited  to 
the  human  race,  but  would  be  consummated  by  uniting  to 
God  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth. 

These  propositions  if  accepted  as  the  genuine  utterances 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  fally  prove  that  according  to  the 
views  entertained  by  him,  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  constitutes  the  great  objective  revelation  of  God, 
which  has  manifested  forth  the  divine  character  during  the 
past  and  the  present,  and  is  destined  still  further  to  unfold 
it  in  the  ages  of  the  future.  It  is  true  that  the  genuineness 
of  the  two  Epistles  which  contain  the  most  definite  aflBrma- 
tions  on  this  point  has  been  disputed  by  a  number  of  unbe- 
lieving critics,  for  which  one  of  the  chief  reasons  is  theii- 
advanced  Ghristology.     But  although  the  statements  in  the 
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ofcHer  Epistles  are  somewhat  less  definite  in  form,  the  occa- 
sion and  purpose  of  writing  them  not  having  called  them 
forth  with  the  same  definiteness,  yet  there  are  statements, 
both  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  and  those  to  the  Corin- 
thians, and  even  to  the  Galatians,  which  prove  that  the 
Apostle  regarded  the  Christian  revelation  as  centred  in  the 
person  of  our  Lord.  The  reference  which  I  have  above 
made  to  these  Epistles  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  prove 
that  their  author  entertained  the  same  views  as  are  more 
formally  enunciated  in  these  latter  vrritings.  Whether  Paul 
or  any  one  else  was  the  author  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
these  likewise  contain  a  strong  affirmation  of  the  same  truth. 
"Great,"  says  he,  "is the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  (or 
who)  was  manifested  in  the  flesh."  If  we  suppose  these 
Epistles  to  have  been  the  work  of  another  writer,  this 
would  prove  the  wide  acceptance  of  this  view  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity  in  the  Church. 

I  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  opinions  of  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  on  account  of  the  doubts  as  to 
its  authorship.  It  is,  however,  important,  because,  if  not 
written  by  the  Apostle,  it  proves  that  the  Pauline  and 
Johannine  views  on  this  subject  were  accepted  by  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Christian  Church ;  for  whoever  may  have  been 
its  author,  its  early  date  is  unquestionable.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  opening  of  the  first 
chapter  :  "  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  {TroXvixtpiog  koi  TroXvTp6ir<i)g,  implying  the  imperfec- 
tions of  former  revelations)  spoke  in  times  past  to  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto 
us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  (kXtj/jovojuoc)  of 
all  things,  by  whom  (Si  ov)  also  he  made  the  worlds  (roie 
alwvag  iwotrjaev,  constituted  the  ages),  who  being  the  bright- 
ness of  his  glory  {avavjaafia  rrje  So^^c,  the  outshining  of  his 
glory),  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  upholding 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  having  by  himself 
purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty 
on   high."      This   passage  ia  a  direct  affirmation   of  the 
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Pauline  positions.  It  declares,  first,  as  distinc*  from  the 
partial  manifestations  wliicli  God  made  of  HimseU  in  former 
ages  in  the  prophets,  that  in  these  last  days  He  has  spoken 
to  us  in  His  Son;  secondly,  that  the  m.anifestation  in  the 
Son  differs  from  that  made  in  the  prophets  as  the  divine 
differs  from  the  human.  He  being  the  inheritor  of  all  things 
in  whom  God  has  constituted  the  ages ;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  Son,  in  whom  God  has  made  this  last  revelation,  is  "  the 
shining  forth  of  the  divine  glories,"  the  precise  resem- 
blance of  the  divine  subsistence,  the  inheritor  of  all  things, 
through  whom  the  divine  activities  in  the  former  ages 
have  been  manifested,  and  that  He  is  the  person  through 
whom  God  has  effected  His  work  of  providence  and  re- 
demption. The  whole  passage  therefore  affirms,  in  the  most 
unmistakeable  language,  that  the  divine  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  constitutes  the  objective  revelation  of  God,  a 
view  which  is  consistently  carried  out  through  the  entire 
Epistle. 

It  will  be  superfluous  for  me  to  cite  passages  from  the 
Apocalypse  in  proof  that  similar  views  were  entertained  by 
its  author,  because  it  is  the  idea  which  underlies  the  entire 
book,  and  forms  the  groundwork  of  all  its  visions. 
Throughout  them  Jesus  Christ  is  depicted  as  the  only 
Eevealer  of  the  Father.  A  single  instance  will  be  sufficient. 
A  book  containing  the  divine  decrees  is  represented  as  seen 
in  the  right  hand  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.  A  proclama- 
tion is  made  to  every  creature  in  heaven  and  earth  to  come 
forward  and  establish  such  a  claim  of  worthiness  as  would 
entitle  him  to  take  possession  of  the  book,  and  unfold  the 
divine  decrees.  All  creation  fails  to  establish  such  a  claim. 
But  no  sooner  does  the  Incarnate  Lamb  appear  than  a 
universal  chorus  of  acclamation  from  all  God^s  creatures 
pronounces  Him  worthy  ;  and  from  henceforth  He  assumes 
throughout  the  whole  book,  which  is  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  office  of  the  Eevealer  of  the  Father. 

The  remaining  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
exception  of   the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
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Apostlesj  are  very  brief.  One  of  them,  however,  the  first 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  contains  an  unquestionable  reference  to 
the  same  truth. 

"  Searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified 
beforehand  the  sufierings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow.  Unto  whom  it  was  revealed  that  not  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  us,  they  did  minister  the  things  which 
are  now  reported  unto  you,  by  them  that  have  preached  the 
Gospel  unto  you,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven,  which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into." 
(i.  11,  12.) 

This  passage  makes  the  definite "  affirmation  that  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into  the  things  "  which  were  reported 
by  those  who  have  preached  the  Gospel  unto  you."  From 
this  two  inferences  follow.  First,  that  the  Christian  revela- 
tion forms  a  matter  of  interest  to  other  beings  than  men. 
Secondly,  that  it  consists  of  a  number  of  objective  facts  in 
connection  with  our  Lord's  divine  person,  viz.,  "  The  things 
reported  unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  Gospel 
unto  you,  which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into." 

This  last  point  is  in  strict  agreement  with  the  remaining 
contents  of  the  Chapter.  The  Epistle  of  James,  which 
contains  not  a  single  statement  which  can  be  viewed  as  theo- 
retical, is  without  any  allusion  to  the  subject. 

We  now  come  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Its  subject- 
matter,  which  is  to  record  the  chief  incidents  in  the  planting 
of  Christianity,  would  naturally  afford  to  the  writer  little 
opportunity  of  making  definite  statements  on  the  point 
before  us.  One  idea,  however,  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  it,  runs  through  the  entire  book.  The  writer 
affirms  that  the  one  great  subject  of  the  Apostles'  preach- 
ing was,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Such  an  afiirmation 
proves  that  certain  historic  fects  connected  with  the  life  of 
Jesus  must  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  forming  the 
essence  of  Christianity.  This  idea  is  by  the  writer  iden- 
tified with  Christianity  itself.     Thus  he  says  of  the  Apostles 
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that  they  daily,  and  from  house  to  house,  ceased  not  to 
teach  and  to  preach  Jesus  the  Christ. 

The  only  portions  of  the  New  Testament  requiring  any 
further  observations  are  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  It  will  be 
objected  that  this  idea  is  wanting  in  them  and  in  the  Epistle 
of  James  j  and  consequently  that  it  is  not  an  original,  but 
a  subsequent  development  of  Christianity,  due  to  the 
Johannine  and  Pauline  parties  in  the  Church.  To  which  I 
reply, 

First,  that  although  there  is  only  one  statement  on  this 
subject  in  the  Synoptics,  equally  formal  with  that  in  the 
fourth  Gospel,  it  is  inaccurate  to  assert  that  the  idea  does 
not  underlie  them.  Both  Matthew  and  Luke  record  an 
utterance  of  our  Lord  respecting  Himself,  which  approaches 
very  closely  to  the  strongest  affirmations  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  "  At  that  time  Jesus  answered,  and  said,  I  thank 
thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered  unto 
me  of  my  Father ;  and  no  man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is 
but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save 
the  Son  J  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him." 
Into  the  doctrinal  statements  of  this  passage  I  need  not  at 
present  enter.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  that 
it  distinctly  affirms  that  the  Son  is  the  one  Eevealer  of  the 
Father ;  and  that  in  terms  quite  as  plain  as  any  which 
we  read  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  or  in  the  Johannine  and 
Pauline  epistles,  or  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation. 

With  this  express  statement  another  trait  which  under- 
lies the  whole  of  these  Gospels  is  in  strict  agreement,  and 
is  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  in  question.  I  allude  to  the  habitual  self-assertion 
of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  fact  that  He  is  uniformly  depicted 
as  deriving  the  whole  of  His  teaching  from  the  sole  source 
of  His  own  self-consciousness.  When  we  consider  the  mild- 
ness, unobtrusiveness,  and  humility,  which  these  Gospels 
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uniformly  attribute  to  Him,  His  self-assertion  is  tlie  most 
striking  phenomenon  in  all  history,  and  if  it  had  been 
assigned  to  any  other  man,  however  great,  it  would  have 
been  simply  extravagant.  But  it  fits  in  with  exquisite 
harmony  with  all  the  other  divine  aspects  of  His  character, 
and  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principle  that  he  felt 
within  Him  the  direct  self-consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
the  divine.  Hence  it  was  that  throughout  His  teaching  He 
referred  to  no  other  authority  than  His  own.  As  He  is 
uniformly  depicted  by  the  Synoptics,  His  consciousness  of 
the  divine  was  immediate  and  direct,  and  He  felt  within 
Himself  an  inherent  worthiness  before  which  every  merely 
human  tie  must  yield.  This  trait  which  underlies  the  entire 
structure  of  the  Synoptics,  is  not  only  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  great  utterance  above  referred  to,  but  pre-supposes 
its  truth.  I  might  easily  have  adduced  a  far  larger  mass 
of  evidence  on  this  subject ;  but  I  submit  that  what  I  have 
brought  forward  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  and 
proves  beyond  all  question  that  according  to  the  views  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  the  person  and  work 
of  Jesus  Christ  constitute  the  very  centre  and  essence  of 
Christianity,  and  that  the  Christian  revelation  is  made  in 
His  divine  person. 


SUPPLEMENT  II. 

A  vast  amount  of  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  the 
controversy  about  miracles  by  the  vague  use  of  such  terms 
as  "  Nature,"  "  Natural,"  "  Supernatural,"  "  The  Order  of 
Nature,"  "  Law,"  "  Force,"  &c.,  without  any  attempt  to 
assign  to  them  a  definite  and  consistent  meaning.  In  a 
controversy  of  this  kind,  involving  as  it  must  a  large  number 
of  abstract  reasonings,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep 
the  signification  of  the  chief  terms  which  we  employ  in  it  free 
from  ambiguity.   These  terms,  however,  have  a  great  variety 
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of  meanings  and  yet  they  are  habitually  used  as  if  they  were 
terms  of  the  utmost  precision.  Webster's  Dictionary  assigns 
no  less  than  twelve  distinct  meanings  to  the  word  "  Nature/' 
fourteen  to  "  Naturalj"  and  twenty-seven  to  "  Law."  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  tells  us  that  even  in  scientific  treatises  the 
term  "  law  "  is  used  in  not  less  than  five  difiTerent  sensesj 
viz. : — 

Firstj — When  applied  simply  to  an  observed  order  of 
facts. 

Secondly, — To  that  order  as  involving  the  action  of  some 
force,  or  forces,  of  which  nothing  more  can  be  known. 

Thirdly, — As  applied  to  individual  forces,  the  measure  of 
whose  operation  has  been  more  or  less  clearly  defined  or 
ascertained. 

Fourthly, — As  applied  to  those  combinations  offerees  which 
have  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  purpose  or  the  discharge 
of  functions. 

Fifthly, — As  applied  to  abstract  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
not  corresponding  with  any  actual  phenomena,  but  deduced 
therefrom  as  axioms  of  thought,  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  them.  Law  in  this  sense  is  a  reduction  of  the  pheno- 
mena not  merely  to  an  order  of  facts  but  to  an  order  of 
thought. 

Such  are  the  various  senses  in  which  this  word  is  employed 
even  by  scientific  men ;  yet  the  Duke  is  not  certain  that  he 
has  enumerated  them  all.  As  this  term  enters  as  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  into  the  discussion  about  miracles,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  its  ambiguity  has  opened  wide  the  gate 
for  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  fallacies. 

Equally  ambiguous  is  the  term  "  Nature "  and  its  com- 
pounds. As  however  only  two  or  three  of  its  various  signi- 
fications enter  largely  into  this  question,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate  the  others. 

pirat^ — The  term  "  Nature  "  is  used  to  denote  the  material 
Universe,  its  necessary  forces  and  laws.  This  is  a  class  of 
phenomena  definite  and  distinct,  and  if  its  use  were  confined 
to  them  it  would  be  free  from  ambiguity. 
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But  it  is  also  used  to  denote  another  class  of  phenomenaj 
separated  from  these  by  the  widest  interval,  viz.,  man,  his 
intellectual  and  moral  nature,  including  his  volition.  Thus 
phenomena  become  comphcated  together  under  a  common 
term,  which  differ  from  one  another  as  widely  as  freedom 
and  necessity,  the  material  and  moral  worlds,  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  action.  It  is  even  not  unfrequently  used 
to  include  everything  which  exists. 

When  the  same  term  is  indiscriminately  used  to  denote 
phenomena  thus  widely  differing  in  character,  inaccuracy  of 
reasoning  is  the  inevitable  result.  But  when  two  terms  as 
ambiguous  as  "nature"  and  "law"  become  complicated 
together,  as  is  necessarily  the  case  in  this  discussion,  the 
confusion  is  greatly  increased.  The  whole  controversy  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  questions  respecting  the  Natural  and  the 
Supernatural;  whether  miracles  are  the  results  of  a  power 
within,  or  without  nature ;  whether  they  are  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  are  violations,  or  suspensions  of  them,  or 
are  violations  of  its  order;  or  involve  the  action  of  some 
higher  natural  law;  or  the  introduction  of  a  new  force  into 
nature,  or  whether  on  these  or  any  other  grounds  miracles 
are  impossible,  irrational,  or  incredible.  This  being  so,  it  is 
evident  that  if  we  include  under  the  same  terms  things  so 
widely  different  in  conception  as  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  and  the  moral  worlds,  nothing  but  hopeless  con- 
fusion of  thought  can  be  the  result.  The  whole  question 
in  fact  turns  on  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  terms 
"  Nature,"  "  Natural,"  "  Supernatural,"  "  Order  of  Nature," 
"  Force,"  and  "  Law."  This  last  term  is  constantly  used 
to  cover  two  conceptions  which  are  radically  distinct. 
The  first  of  these  is  when  the  word  is  used  to  denote 
an  invariable  sequence  of  events.  This  is  unquestionably 
the  more  correct  meaning  to  attach  to  it;  and  if  its 
use  was  rigidly  limited  to  it,  it  would  save  both  theo- 
logians and  men  of  science  no  small  amount  of  useless 
discussion.  The  term  "law"  in  its  primary  meaning  is 
only  applicable  to  man  and  his  actions.     It  denotes  a  rule 
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of  conduct  which  he  is  bound  to  obey.  Hence  it  has  been 
applied  by  analogy  to  the  orderly  sequences  of  events  in  the 
Material  Universe^  which  are  said  to  observe  a  certain  law. 
This  simply  means,  that  they  occur  in  an  invariable  order, 
which  we  call  the  law  of  their  recurrence.  But  nothing  is 
more  common  in  this  controversy  than  to  speak  of  the  laws 
of  nature  as  if  they  possessed  an  efficient  power,  or  in  other 
words  to  introduce  into  the  conception  of  law  the  idea  of 
causation.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  laws  of  nature  are  incapable 
of  effecting  any  result  whatever.  They  simply  denote  the 
invariable  sequences  of  natural  phenomena,  and  nothing 
more.  They  are  wholly  distinct  from  the  causes  of  things, 
and  those  active  energies  in  the  Universe  which  we  desig- 
nate forces.  Its  forces  are  the  efficient  causes  ;  its  laws, 
the  invariable  sequences  of  the  phenomena  which  result 
from  the  action  of  its  forces.  Thus  the  force  of  gravitation 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  force 
is  the  active  energy;  the  law  is  the  invariable  order  of 
phenomena. 

From  this  simple  and  obvious  meaning  the  term  "  law" 
has  become  compHcated  with  the  conception  of  cause  or 
force,  and  thus  the  laws  of  nature  are  habitually  spoken 
of  even  by  scientific  men  as  though  they  were  efficient 
causes,  and  language  is  used  respecting  them  which 
amounts  to  httle  short  of  their  personification.  This 
confusion  of  thought  is  brought  about  as  follows: — there 
is  a  principle  in  our  minds  (how  it  has  originated  is 
immaterial  to  the  subject  we  are  now  considering)  which 
irresistibly  leads  us  to  believe  in  the  continuity  of  phe- 
nomena; and  that  a  set  of  sequences  which  have  invariably 
occurred  in  times  past,  will  recur  in  times  future.  This 
principle  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  inductive  process,  and 
its  validity  depends  on  the  assumption  of  its  truth.  It  has 
been  expressed  in  various  forms,  the  most  simple  of  which 
is  that  which  affirms  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  the 
continuity  of  nature;    or  that  like  causes  must  produce  like 
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effects.  For  example,  we  infer  because  the  sun  has  risen 
every  day  in  times  past,  that  it  will  rise  every  day  in  times 
future,  and  we  designate  the  sun's  rising  and  setting  for 
all  future  time  a  law  of  nature.  In  this  way  the  concep- 
tion of  necessity,  causation,  or  efficiency  becomes  mixed 
up  with  that  of  law,  instead  of  simply  denoting  what  it 
really  is,  a  succession  of  invariable  sequences.  Hence  when 
a  particular  class  of  events  is  spoken  of  as  a  law  of  nature, 
the  idea  of  necessity  is  superadded  to  that  of  invariable 
sequence. 

Thus  it  is  said  to  be  a  law  of  Nature  that  all  men  must 
die.  What  does  such  an  affirmation  mean  ?  It  affirms  as 
an  observed  fact  that  all  men  have  died ;  and  infers  on  the 
principle  of  continuity  that  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
past,  will  take  place  in  the  future.  In  consequence  of  this 
inference,  the  proposition  becomes  altered  in  form  from 
"  all  men  have  died,"  to  "  all  men  must  die ;"  and  thus 
the  conceptions  of  necessity  and  causation  become  con- 
fused with  the  simple  one  of  law  as  an  observed  order 
of  phenomena.  The  proposition  "  All  men  must  die " 
involves  several  assumptions,  among  the  most  important 
of  which  is,  that  the  same  causes  must  produce  like  effects 
in  the  future,  unless  other  forces  interpose  which  are  capable 
of  modifying  their  action.  In  this  manner  the  term  "  law  " 
has  been  extensively  employed  both  by  theologians  and 
men  of  science  to  denote  not  only  a  set  of  invariable 
sequences  of  phenomena,  but  the  causes  which  produce 
them,  and  the  forces  which  energiize  ia  them.  In  this  way 
it  is  that  great  confusion  of  thought  has  been  introduced 
into  the  controversy  about  miracles.  We  are  told  that 
the  laws  of  nature  have  effected  this  or  that  result ;  that 
they  act  with  irresistible  power,  and  a  multitude  of  similar 
expressions  are  habitually  applied  to  them,  whereas  the  only 
active  energies  are,  not  the  laws,  but  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  the  laws  by  themselves  effect  nothing.  Thus  man's 
mortality  is  said  to  be  a  law  of  nature ;  i.  e.  it  is  an  event 
which  has  invariably  happened  in  the  past,  and  which  on  the 
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principle  of  continuityj  we  infer,  will  always  happen  in  the 
future.  But  this  law  does  not  cause  the  death  of  any  one, 
but  certain  forces  which  energize,  or  which  fail  to  energize 
within  us.  Even  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  law,  as 
a  rule  of  human  conduct,  can  effect  nothing  j  the  only 
things  which  are  efiScient  are  the  penalties  which  attend  its 
violation.  What  effect  this  confusion  of  terms  has  on  the 
clearness  and  precision  of  scientific  reasonings  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  me  to  offer  an  opinion ;  but  in  discussions 
about  the  possibility  of  miracles,  involving,  as  they  do,  the 
most  intricate  questions  of  causation  and  efliciency,  the  only 
result  of  using  the  term  to  denote  two  such  fundamentally 
distract  classes  of  phenomena  is  to  invite  confusion  of 
thought. 

I  will  now  adduce  a  few  examples  of  the  confusion  arising 
from  this  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  "  Nature  "  in  union 
with  that  of  "  law." 

One  of  the  moot  points  of  this  controversy  is,  whether 
miracles  are  contrary  to  nature,  or  involve  violations,  or  sus- 
pensions of  its  laws,  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  conception  of  a  miracle  that  it  should  do 
so.  On  the  other  hand  the  opponents  of  Eevelation  affirm 
that  this  renders  them  absolutely  incredible.  It  is  evident 
however  that  when  such  a  question  is  raised,  the  all-important 
subject  for  consideration  is,  what  nature  are  they  alleged  to 
be  contrary  to,  or  what  are  the  laws  which  they  violate. 
Nor  is  it  less  important  that  our  conceptions  should  be  clear 
as  to  what  distinguishes  that  kind  of  event  which  we  call  a 
miracle  from  all  other  occurrences.  What  then  do  we 
mean  by  a  miracle  ?  Viewed  merely  as  an  occurrence  in 
the  physical  universe,  it  is  an  event  of  a  very  unusual 
character,  for  which  none  of  its  known  forces  are  sufficient 
to  account.  If  such  an  event  can  be  proved  to  have  actually 
occurred,  it  leaves  only  two  alternatives,  either  that  its 
existence  must  have  been  due  to  the  action  of  some  un- 
known force  which  has  manifested  itself  on  this  special 
occasion  only,  or   to  the  energy  of    a  Being  who  is  able 
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either  to  combine  the  existing  forces  in  the  Universe  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  the  event  in  question ;  or  to  efiFect 
the  same  result  by  calling  into  existence  a  new  force ;  or  by 
the  direct  agency  of  his  creative  will.  Viewed  merely  as  an 
objective  occurrence,  therefore,  there  is  no  difference  between 
a  miracle  and  a  very  unusual  event.  The  distinction  is  a 
creation  of  the  mind,  and  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  very  uncommon  event  has  been  subse- 
quently accounted  for  by  the  action  of  the  known  forces 
of  the  Universe,  while  the  other  cannot. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  idea  of  a  miracle  is  that 
its  occurrence  is  ushered  in  by  a  prediction  that  it  is  going 
to  happen,  and  thus  it  becomes  a  manifestation  of  purpose. 
Theologians  however  have  greatly  increased  the  perplexity 
of  the  entire  question  by  introducing  into  their  definition  of 
a  miracle  some  account  of  the  mode  of  the  divine  activity  by 
which  they  suppose  it  to  have  been  effected.  Thus  miracles 
have  been  defined  to  be  events  which  involve  violations 
or  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  are  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  a  higher  law  of  nature  on  a  lower  one,  or 
are  contrary  to  nature,  or  are  brought  about  by  the  simple 
energy  of  God's  creative  will.  Nothing  can  be  more  unwise 
than  to  introduce  such  conceptions  into  the  idea  of  a  miracle. 
It  would  only  be  justifiable  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the 
modus  operandi  which  God  would  employ  in  the  perform- 
ance of  one.  But  of  this  we  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
necessarily  ignorant.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  any 
abstract  knowledge  whether  God  would  bring  such  an 
occurrence  about,  by  a  combination  of  existing  forces,  or 
by  neutralizing  the  action  of  one  force  by  the  superior 
energy  of  another,  or  by  the  direct  action  of  his  creative 
will.  This  being  so,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  pursue  a 
method  which  can  involve  us  in  greater  difficulties  than 
to  introduce  into  our  definition  of  a  miracle  some  theory 
as  to  God's  modus  operandi  in  its  performance,  since  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  we  must  be  ignorant  of  the  mode 
in  which  He  works  in  the   Universe,  except    as   far  as 
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his  action  is  manifested  in  its  known  forces ;  and  into  the 
higher  regions  of  the  divine  activity  we  are  utterly  unable 
to  penetrate.  Yet  every  consistent  theist  must  hold  that 
God  is  everywhere  present  energizing  in  the  forces  of 
nature,  directing  them  and  controlling  them ;  for  if  there 
be  a  God  the  energies  of  the  Universe  must  have  issued  from 
Himj  and  be  dependent  on  Him.  This  being  so,  it  is  abso- 
lutely beyond  our  power  to  determine  by  what  instru- 
mentality He  would  effect  a  miracle  if  it  were  His  pleasure 
to  work  one. 

Next :  What  is  the  Nature  to  which  miracles  are  alleged  to 
be  contrary,  and  what  are  its  laws  or  its  order  which  they  are 
said  to  violate  ?  Do  we  include  within  it  the  material  universe, 
its  necessary  forces,  and  the  sequences  which  inevitably  re- 
sult from  their  activity ;  or  man,  his  reason,  his  free  agency  ; 
in  a  word  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature  ;  or  even  every- 
thing that  exists  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  question  whether 
miracles  involve  violations  of  the  laws  or  order  of  nature,  or 
suspensions  of  the  activity  of  its  forces,  or  the  counteraction 
of  one  force  and  the  superior  energy  of  another,  will  entirely 
depend  on  the  class  of  phenomena  which  we  include  under 
the  term  "  Nature."  If  we  include  in  it  free  agency  and  its 
results  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  relation  in  which 
miracles  stand  to  it  and  to  its  order  will  be  quite  different 
from  what  it  would  be,  if  we  confined  it  to  the  material 
universe  and  its  necessary  forces.  If  man  is  a  part  of 
nature,  it  is  evident  that  a  being  exists  within  it  who  is 
capable  within  certain  limits  of  exerting  a  control  over  it. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  reference  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, to  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of  necessity  or 
freedom.  All  that  we  need  do  is  to  take  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness as  we  find  them;  and  it  is  wholly  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  about  their  origin.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  therefore,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  forces  which 
energize  in  the  material  universe  are  necessary  ones;  i.e.  they 
are  incapable,  by  any  inherent  power,  of  acting  otherwise  than 
they  do.     If  nothing  external  to  them  interferes  with  their 
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action,  tbey  will  go  on  to  all  eternity  grinding  out  the  same 
invariable  results,  mutually  acting  and  counteracting  on  one 
another.  The  never-ending  sequences  which  result  from 
their  energy  constitute  the  order  of  the  material  universe, 
which,  if  it  existed  alone,  would  leave  no  place  for  such  an 
occurrence  as  a  miracle,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  event 
which  manifests  purpose.  But  wholly  different  is  it,  if  man 
and  the  forces  which  energize  in  him,  form  a  part  of  our 
conception  of  nature.  In  that  case  it  becomes  certain  that 
a  being  exists  in  nature,  who  is  capable  of  controlling  it  and 
modifying  its  order.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  man  acts  on 
nature,  and  that  the  extent  and  mode  of  this  action  is  deter- 
mined, not  by  the  blind  action  of  necessary  forces,  but  by 
the  action  of  forces  which  are  under  the  control  of  intelli- 
gent volition,  and  are  capable  of  manifesting  purpose. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  action  of  man  on  nature 
differs  wholly  in  character  from  that  of  the  blind  forces  of 
the  material  universe  which  are  incapable  of  acting  other- 
wise than  they  do,  or  by  any  self- direction,  of  modifying 
their  results.  This  being  so,  nature  must  be  made  up  of 
two  widely  different  factors,  its  blind  unintelhgent  forces, 
and  man,  who  by  his  intelligence  and  volition  is  capable  of 
controlling  those  forces  for  the  effectuation  of  purpose.  In 
this  point  of  view  a  miracle,  as  a  deviation-  from  the  order 
of  the  material  Universe,  can  be  no  more  contrary  to,  or 
violate  nature,  than  those  actions  of  man  which  effectuate 
purpose. 

It  has  often  been  objected  that  volition  is  not  a  force,  and 
is  incapable  of  creating  any  not  already  in  existence.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume 
that  it  either  is  a  force  or  can  create  force.  One  thing 
respecting  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  capable  of  imparting 
a  direction  to,  and  combining  existing  forces,  and  of  neutra- 
lizing the  action  of  one  force  by  the  superior  energy  of 
another;  and  thereby  it  can  effectuate  results  entirely 
different  from  those  which  would  have  taken  place  from  the 
uncontrolled  action  of  forces  destitute  of  self-direction. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  man  is  capable  of  modifying  the 

order  of  nature,  for  it  is  certain  that  a  wholly  different  order 

of  events  must  have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  his 

intervention.     To  this  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  bears 

witness.     Yet  every  one  of  the  mighty  results  which  man 

has  effected,  has  been  brought  about  without  the  suspension 

of  a  single  force  in  the  universe,  or  a  violation  of  its  laws. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  whether  man  be  included  in  Nature, 

or  excluded  from  it,  a  being  exists  who  is  capable  of  using 

its  necessary  forces  for  the  effectuation  of  purpose.     If  we 

include  him,  then  a  being  capable  of  modifying  its  order 

exists  within  it.     If,   on  the  other  hand,  we  exclude  him 

from  nature,  then  a  being  exists  outside  it  who  can  do  the 

same,  without  suspending  its  forces,  or  interfering  with  the 

laws  of  their  activity.      Prom  this  a  further   inference  is 

inevitable.    What  man  can  do  on  a  limited  scale,  the  Creator 

of  the  universe  must  be  able  to  effect  on  a  much  larger  one. 

If  man  can  change  the  direction  of  the  forces  of  the  universe, 

combine  them,  and  neutralize  one  by  the  superior  energy  of 

another  in  such  a  way  as  to  effectuate  the  results  of  purpose, 

without  suspending  them,  much  more  must  God  be  able  to 

do  the  same  for  the  effectuation  of  His  purposes;   since  His 

ability  to  effectuate  the  results  of  purpose  without  suspending 

the  action  of  any  existing  force,  or  introducing  a  new  one, 

must  be  so  much  the  greater  as  He  is  mightier  and  wiser.   On 

the  same  principles  it  is  no  less  certain  that  God  can  answer 

prayer,  if  it  be  His  pleasure  to  do   so,  without  any  such 

interference  with  the  forces  of  the  universe,  as  some  eminent 

men  of  science  have  affirmed  to  be  necessary,  and  have, 

therefore  rashly  pronounced  that  the  expectation  of  it  is 

irrational.     It  may  be  contrary  to  His  will  to  answer  many 

prayers  which  are  offered  to  Him ;  but  this  by  no  means 

affects  the  general  principle  that  He  can  answer  them  when 

it  is  His  pleasure  to  do  so,  without  throwing  the  order  of  the 

universe  into  confusion. 

These  observations  are  not  made  with  the  smallest  inten- 
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tion  of  affirming  anything  as  to  the  agency  which  God  must 
adopt  in  the  performance  of  a  miracle,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  is  His  pleasure  to  work  one ;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  against  the  introduction  of  needless  difficulties  into 
the  subject,  which  cause  us  to  incur  the  danger  of  running 
counter  to  the  truths  of  science.  All  that  I  am  desirous  of 
showing  is,  that  the  practice  which  has  prevailed  of  laying 
down  that  a  miracle  must  necessarily  involve  a  violation  or 
a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature;  or  that  it  is  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  a  higher  law  to  act  on  a  lower,  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  dangerous;  and  also  that  by  intro- 
ducing into  our  definition  of  a  miracle  a  number  of  ambigu- 
ous terms,  it  involves  us  in  confusion  of  thought.  Of  this  we 
have  a  remarkable  illustration  when  a  miracle  is  said  to  consist 
in  the  introduction  of  a  higher  law  of  nature  to  act  on  a  lower 
law.*  The  neutralization  of  the  action  of  one  force  by 
the  superior  energy  of  another,  is  a  thing  which  we  witness 
every  day.  Thus  the  chemical  forces  within  a  certain  range 
neutralize  but  do  not  suspend  that  of  gravitation;  and  the 
vital  forces  do  the  same  for  the  chemical  ones;  and  effect 
results  wholly  different  from  what  would  have  come  to  pass 
from  the  single  action  of  either  of  them.  This  is  what  man 
is  continually  doing,  and  thus  he  brings  about  the  results  of 
purpose  by  skilfully  combining  those  forces  over  which  he 

*  "  So  far  from  this,  the  true  miracle  is  a  higher  and  purer  nature, 
coming  down  out  of  the  world  of  untroubled  harmonies  into  this 
world  of  ours,  which  so  many  discords  have  jarred  and  disturbed;  and 
bringing  them  back  again,  though  it  is  for  one  mysterious  prophetic 
moment,  into  harmony  with  that  higher.  .  .  .  We  should  term 
the  miracle,  not  an  infraction  of  a  law,  but  behold  in  it  a  lower  law 
neutralized,  and  for  a  time  put  out  of  working  by  a  higher ;  and  of 
this  abundant  analogous  examples  are  evermore  going  forward  before 
our  eyes.  Continually  we  behold  in  the  world  around  us,  lower  laws 
held  in  restraint  by  higher,  mechanic  by  dynamic,  chemical  by  vital ; 
physical  by  moral."— Trench,  On  Miracles,  p.  15.  Throughout  this 
whole  passage  the  terms  Law  and  Nature  are  used  without  any  definite 
meaning. 
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can  exercise  control.  But  laws  can  effectuate  nothing.  To 
speak  therefore  of  a  miracle  as  the  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  higher  law  on  the  sphere  of  nature,  is  to  use  words 
as  counters  and  not  as  representatives  of  realities.* 

Similar  ambiguities  result  when  miracles  are  said  to  be 
violations  or  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  thing 
probably  intended  is  that  they  involve  suspensions  of  its 
forces.  Let  the  question  be  fairly  asked,  What  laws  must  a 
miracle  violate,  or  suspend?  Surely  not  the  invariable 
sequences  which  are  the  result  of  the  energies  of  its  forces, 
as  for  instance  the  law  of  bodies  falling  in  the  proportion  of 
the  inverse  square  under  the  influence  of  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation. Viewed  as  a  set  of  sequences,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  man  may  be  said  to  produce  results  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  i.e.  of  the  physical  universe,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  contrary  to  the  order,  which  would  result  from  the 
action  of  its  forces  independently  of  his  volition,  whenever 
by  a  combination  of  them  he  brings  about  an  order  of  events 
different  from  that  which  would  have  happened  without  such 
a  combination.  This  he  is  accomplishing  every  da,j  ;  and 
thus  he  introduces  into  the  Universe  an  order  of  events 
different  from  that  which  would  have  occurred  without  his 
intervention.  But  this  is  in  no  proper  sense  a  violation  of  the 
order  of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature  are  consequently  no 
more  violated  by  the  performance  of  a  miracle  than  they  are 
by  the  activities  of  man. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  a  law  of  nature,  viewed  as  an 
invariable  recurrence  of  a  set  of  observed  phenomena,  as  for 


*  "The  chemical  laws  whicli  would  bring  about  decay  in  animal 
substances  still  subsist,  even  wben  they  are  hemmed  in  and  hindered 
by  the  salt  which  keeps  these  substances  from  corruption.  The  law 
of  sin  in  a  regenerate  man  is  held  in  continual  check  by  the  law  of 
the  Spirit  of  Life ;  yet  it  is  in  his  members  still,  not  indeed  working, 
for  a  mightier  law  has  stepped  in,  and  now  holds  it  in  check,  but  stiU 
there,  and  ready  to  work." — Trench,  On,  Miracles,  p.  16.  Surely 
such  assertions  not  only  confound  laws  and  forces,  but  almost 
personify  both. 
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example,  that  "all  men  must  die,"  is  violated  by  such  a 
miracle  as  that  of  a  resurrection.  The  whole  force  of  the 
objection  arises  from  importing  into  the  conception  of  law 
that  of  causal  power  or  force.  As  far  as  we  use  the  term 
to  denote  a  set  of  phenomena  which  have  been  invariable  as 
far  as  human  observation  has  extended,  the  effect  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  dififerent  phenomenon,  as  for  instance,  the 
case  of  a  man's  not  dying,  would  be  to  render  it  inapplicable 
to  the  occurrences  in  question.  But  the  fallacy  arises 
from  making  law  a  causal  power.  The  expression  "  it  is  a 
law  of  nature  that  all  men  must  die"  simply  means  that 
there  are  a  set  of  forces  in  constant  operation  which  unless 
their  action  is  counteracted  by  some  other  force  must  cause 
death.  But  if  some  counteracting  forces  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  man's  bodily  structure  by  which  the  action  of 
those  forces  which  result  in  death  could  be  neutralized,  no 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  would  be  the  result.  Thus  it 
would  be  with  a  resurrection.  What  takes  place  in  death  ? 
The  cessation  of  the  action  of  those  vital  forces  (be  they 
what  they  may)  which  control  and  neutralize  the  action  of 
those  chemical  forces,  which,  if  unrestrained  by  the  former, 
would  cause  the  dissolution  of  the  frame ;  and  which,  when 
death  has  taken  place,  effect  that  dissolution.  Without 
making  any  affirmation  as  to  the  means  by  which  a  resur- 
rection might  be  effected  by  God,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  it 
must  involve  the  reversal  of  the  process  of  dissolution  j 
or  in  other  words  the  presence  of  a  power  capable  of 
neutralizing  the  forces  which  have  resulted  in  death ;  and  the 
presence  of  such  a  vital  force  as  is  capable  of  reconstructing 
the  bodily  frame  and  imparting  a  renewed  activity  to  its 
organism.  What  force  or  forces  may  be  capable  of  bringing 
about  such  a  result,  we  have  no  knowledge ;  but  we  know 
that  a  force  exists  which  in  our  ignorance  of  its  true  nature 
we  call  the  vital  force,  which  has  built  up  our  bodily  frames 
out  of  a  mere  germ.  This  has  been  effected  without  the 
smallest  violation  of  any  law  or  order  of  nature,  though  in 
the  course  of  its  activity  it  has  neutralized  the  action  of 
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other  forces  wMch  would  have  exerted  an  opposite  influence 
if  left  to  their  unrestrained  action.  As  this  process  has  been 
effected  once  without  any  violation  of  such  order,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  might  of  the  Creator  should  not  be  able 
to  effect  it  a  second  time  without  any  violation  of  it. 
Abstractedly  we  should  probably  have  deemed  it  impossible 
to  construct  a  body  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  actually  accom- 
plished ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  us  to  affirm  that  the 
Creator  cannot  reverse  the  process  without  any  violation  of 
the  forces,  laws,  or  order  of  nature.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  more  difi&cult  in  the  effecting  of  a 
resurrection  than  there  is  in  what  God  has  actually  accom- 
phshed — the  formation  of  our  present  bodies  by  the  combina- 
tion of  theforces  of  the  universe  which  He  has  under  his  control. 
Many  of  the  forces  by  which  the  first  portions  of  the  process 
have  been  effected  are  hidden  ones,  but  they  are  real,  though 
they  cannot  be  measured  by  any  of  our  instruments.  So  may 
it  be  with  a  resurrection.  Surely  that  Being  who  has  built 
our  bodies  by  means  of  forces  actually  existing  in  the 
Universe,  without  once  violating  its  order,  if  it  be  His 
pleasure  to  do  so,  can  rebuild  them  without  introducing  the 
smallest  particle  of  confusion  into  His  creative  work. 
Ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  mode  of  the  Creator's  working, 
we  can  have  no  possible  ground  for  aflSrming  that  the  mode 
of  His  action  in  the  performance  of  a  miracle  must  differ 
from  that  of  His  ordinary  providence.  He  must  be  a  bold 
man  who  will  venture  to  affirm  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
all  the  forces  of  the  Universe  which  are  under  His  control, 
or  all  the  possible  combinations  of  them  by  which  He  may 
work  out  results  in  the  distant  ages  of  the  future  very 
different  from  man's  narrow  experience  in  the  past. 

It  follows  therefore  that  we  are  only  incumbering  the 
question  with  needless  difficulties  when  we  introduce 
into  our  conception  of  a  miracle  some  theory  as  to  the 
mode  of  the  divine  action  in  its  performance.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  not  the  smallest  necessity  to  affirm  that  the 
performance  of  one  must  involve  either  a  directly  creative  act 

5  * 
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of  Godj  or  a  violation  or  suspension  of  tlie  action  of  any  law 
or  force  in  nature.  I  do  not  mean  to  afSrm  that  sucli  may 
not  have  been  the  mode  of  the  divine  working,  but  that  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary  to  assert  that  it  must  have  been.  The 
only  thing  necessary  to  the  conception  of  a  miracle  is  that  it 
should  be  some  manifestation  of  the  divine  activity  which 
exhibits  special  purpose  on  the  part  of  God,  and  the  only 
thing  necessary  for  its  performance  is  the  active  operation  or 
the  combination  of  such  forces  as  are  adequate  to  accom- 
plish it. 

As  on  general  grounds  the  introduction  of  these  questions 
into  the  controversy  about  miracles  is  unnecessary,  so  it  is 
without  any  support  whatever  from  anything  which  is 
affirmed  respecting  them  in  the  Bible.  If  the  sacred  writers 
had  made  any  affirmation  as  to  the  mode  of  the  divine  action 
in  the  performance  of  mii-acles  we  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  it,  and  to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  doing 
so.  Whatever  diflBculties  we  encounter  on  this  subject  are, 
however,  entirely  of  our  own  creation,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  charged  on  Holy  Scripture.  I  have  already  observed  that 
as  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned  no  distinction  is 
made  between  God  as  the  worker  of  miracles  and  God  as 
the  active  agent  in  Providence.  If  a  miracle  is  referred  to 
as  a  wonder,  God's  operations  in  nature  are  affirmed  to  be 
wonderful ;  if  as  an  act  of  power,  still  greater  displays  of 
might  are  ascribed  to  Him  in  His  ordinary  Providence ;  if  it 
is  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  working,  so  are 
all  the  operations  of  the  Universe.  "  When  the  waves  of  the 
sea  arise,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  thou  stillest  them."  "In  His 
hands  are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth  ;  the  strength  of  the 
hills  is  His  also ;  the  sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it,  and  His 
hands  prepared  the  dry  land."  The  wi-iters  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  certainly  without  the  smallest  idea  that  God  was 
violating  the  order  of  the  Universe  when  He  wrought  miracles. 
I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  urged  that  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  did  not  recognize  any  order  in  the  Universe  at  all,  but 
this  objection  never  could  have  been   urged  if  the  most 
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palpable  facts  had  not  been  carelessly  overlooked.*  Nor  is  the 
case  dififerent  with  the  New  Testament.  It  contains  not  a 
single  afErmation  as  to  the  modus  operandi  by  which  a 
miracle  was  accomplished,  or  a  hint  that  it  suspended  either 
the  forces  or  laws  of  the  Universe.  On  the  contrary,  during 
the  performance  of  some  of  Our  Lord's  miracles,  the  intimations 
that  the  forces  of  the  Universe  were  not  suspended  are  suffi- 
ciently definite.  We  may  take  Peter's  walking  on  the  water 
as  a  crucial  example.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  force  of 
gravitation  must  have  been  suspended  in  his  favour.  But 
the  narrative  affirms  the  contrary,  for  the  sacred  writer  tells 
us  that  the  moment  Peter's  faith  failed  him  he  began  to  sink, 
thus  proving  that  the  power  of  gravitation  was  not  suspended 
for  a  moment.  The  only  thing  necessary  was  the  presence 
of  some  force  capable  of  neutralizing  its  action  on  Peter's  body, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  constantly  neutralized 
by  ourselves  whenever  we  lift  a  weight  from  the  ground. 
In  whatever  way  the  miracle  was  performed  it  is  clear  that 
the  suspension  of  the  force  of  gravitation  formed  no  portion 
of  it. 

Equally  gratuitous  is  the  affirmation  that  the  performance 
of  certain  miracles  must  have  involved  an  act  of  creative 
power.  As  far  as  we  have  any  hints  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  is  clear  that  its  authors  did  not  suppose  that  the 
performance  of  a  miracle  was  attended  by  an  act  of  creation. 
Thus  in  the  miracle  of  turning  the  water  into  wine,  the  wine 
was  not  produced  in  the  empty  jars,  but  an  express  direc- 
tion was  given  to  fill  them  first  with  water,  and  then  the 
water  was  converted  into  wine.  Of  the  mode  of  effecting 
it  we  are  not  informed;  but  there  is  nothing  to  imply 
that  the  performance  of  this  miracle  added  one  ounce  to 
the  weight  of  the  globe.  The  jars  were  filled  with  water, 
and  the  water  became  wine.  God  slowly  produces  the 
grape  out  of  substances  already  existing,  of  which  water 
is  the  chief,  by  a  set  of  elaborate  combinations  of  the  forces 

*  Psalms  19,  33,  104,  111,  139,  148. 
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of  the  Universe.  Tlie  grapes  are  gathered  by  man,  and 
then  subjected  by  him  to  the  action  of  another  set  of  forces 
more  or  less  under  his  control,  and  by  these  are  converted  into 
wine.  This  process  we  think  nothing  wonderful,  because 
we  habitually  witness  it.  In  the  case  of  the  miracle  He 
turned  the  water  into  wine  in  some  other  way,  by  the  use 
of  forces  of  which  we  have  had  no  prior  experience ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  imply  that  in  this  operation  He  violated 
or  suspended  any  force  or  law  of  the  Universe,  or  created 
one  particle  of  matter  which  was  not  ah-eady  in  existence. 
I  make  this  last  observation  because  it  is  this  supposed 
creation  of  matter  in  certain  miracles,  thereby  adding  to  the 
weight  of  the  globe,  which  endangers  our  coming  in  collision 
with  physical  science.  The  same  observations  are  appHcable 
to  the  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
All  the  materials  were  at  hand,  either  in  the  earth,  the  air, 
or  the  water.  The  ordinary  action  of  God's  Providence 
makes  bread  and  fish  in  one  way  :  in  a  miracle  He  produces 
them  in  another.  In  the  former  case  we  understand  some 
portion  of  the  process,  though  the  remainder  is  buried  in 
profound  darkness.  In  the  latter  the  whole  process  is 
hidden  from  our  view. 

Another  striking  phenomenon  in  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament,  pointing  to  a  similar  result,  is  the  remarkable 
economy  in  the  exercise  of  miraculous  power  displayed  iu 
them.  Ordinary  means  are  invariably  had  recourse  to  where 
they  are  sufficient  to  efiect  the  end  in  view ;  and  where  they 
are  adequate,  miracle  is  never  invoked.  Thus,  in  the 
miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the  stone  is  ordered 
to  be  removed  by  human  hands ;  and  after  the  dead  man 
was  recalled  to  life  the  grave-clothes  are  directed  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  same  agency.  So  again,  after  the  miracle 
wrought  on  Jairus'  daughter.  Our  Lord,  who  is  described  as 
having  miraculously  fed  the  multitudes,  directs  the  parents 
to  furnish  her  with  food.  Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the 
divine  intervention  in  these  miracles  it  was  clearly  limited 
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to  the  smallest  possible  extent.  This  economy  in,tlie  use  of 
miracle  forms  one  of  the  remarkable  characteristics  which 
distinguish  those  of  the  New  Testament  from  all  other 
miraculous  narratives.  In  the  case  of  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  a  forger  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  refrain  from 
ordering  the  stone  to  roll  back  of  itself ;  still  less  would  it 
have  occurred  to  such  a  person  to  direct  that  a  child  just  raised 
from  the  dead  should  be  furnished  with  a  supply  of  food. 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament  were  wrought  not  on  dead  matter  but  on 
the  living  organism  of  the  human  body.  Of  the  mode  of 
action  of  no  force  which  comes  under  human  observation 
are  we  more  profoundly  ignorant  than  of  the  vital  ones,  or 
of  the  mode  or  extent  in  which  mind  can  act  on  matter. 
In  this  region,  therefore,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  Being,  who 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  vital  forces,  and  holds 
them  in  His  hand,  can  work  miracles  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  forces,  laws,  or  order  of  nature. 

In  several  of  the  Old  Testament  miracles  the  aflBrmation 
of  the  active  presence  of  what  have  been  designated  second 
causes,  or  in  other  words  the  known  forces  of  the  Universe, 
as  the  means  through  which  they  were  accomplished,  is 
direct.  Thus  the  miracle  of  the  dividing  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and 
of  the  supply  of  quails,  is  asserted  to  have  been  effected 
through  the  agency  of  a  wind  blowing  in  a  particular  direction, 
A  similar  affirmation  is  made  respecting  several  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt.  A  similar  principle,  though  less  obvious, 
may  be  detected  in  other  miracles.  All  these  instances 
prove  that  the  introduction  of  a  particular  theory  of  the  mode 
of  the  divine  action  into  the  conception  of  a  miracle  is 
entirely  uncalled  for  by  anything  which  is  asserted  in  the 
pages  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  Nor  can  it  be  shown 
to  be  necessary  on  any  grounds  of  soUd  reason. 

The  whole  theory  that  miracles  must  be  contrary  to 
nature,  and  that  their  performance  must  involve  violations 
or  suspensions  of  its  laws  and  forces,  arises  out  of  a  practical 
denial  that  God  is  everywhere  every  moment  energizing  in 
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nature ;  in  fact  it  involves  the  assumption  that  the  Universe 
is  a  huge  machine,  outside  which  the  Creator,  i£  there  be  a 
Creator  at  all,  exists— a  machine  which  He  has  once  contrived 
and  set  in  motion,  and  will  go  on  for  ever  grinding  out 
results  by  the  never  ceasing  activity  of  its  forces,  without 
any  further  exercise  of  His  power.     To  such  a  conception  of 
the  Universe  a  miracle  becomes  a  special  intervention  of  the 
Creator,  interrupting  the  order  of  its  working,  and  conse- 
quently an  indication  of  His  presence  in  that  from  which  He 
had  previously  retired.*     Such  a  conception  of  God  differs 
wholly  from  the  God  of  the  Bible,  which  contains  the  only 
worthy  theistic  conception  of  Him,  not  only  as  the  Creator 
of  the  Universe,  a  skilful  mechanist  and  chemist,  but  the 
Father  of  those  beings  whom  he  has  created.       Christian 
theism  affirms  that  God  is  not  only  a  Being  who  exists  inde- 
pendently of  the  Universe,  but  that  in  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  exist ;  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness 
thereof,  the   compass    of   the   world   and   they  that   dwell 
therein ;  and  that  all  its  forces  and  energies  are  the  mani- 
festations of  His  ceaseless  activity.     What  we  designate  the 
forces  of  nature,  and  miracles,  are  alike  manifestations  of  God, 
the  latter  differing  from  the  former  not  in  the  degree  of 
power  which  they  exhibit,  nor  in  the  fact  that  He  is  more 
present  when  He  works  a  miracle  than  He  is  in  the  active 
energies  of  those  forces  in  the  midst  of  which  we  daily  live, 
but  in  the  fact  that  a  miracle  is  an  event  fitted  to  awaken 
attention  by  a  special  manifestation  of  intelligent  purpose, 
and  stamped  with  the  indications  of  it.     As  such  it  consti- 
tutes a  atifiiiov,  and  possesses  an  evidential  value. 

*  Suoli  a  view  of  tlie  Universe  (undoubtedly  a  very  popular  one 
at  the  present  day  among  scientific  men)  is  involved  in  the  conception 
of  a  miracle  as  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  a  higher  law.  (See 
Mozley's  Bampton  Lectures,  Lecture  VI.)  The  whole  idea  involves 
the  confusion  between  the  conceptions  of  law  and  force  which  I  have 
already  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  view  of  the  Universe  as 
a  bare  machine  in  which  He  is  not  immanent,  but  to  the  action  of  which 
He  stands  outside. 


LECTUEE  IT. 


'  I  am  one  that  bear  witness  of  myself,  and  the  Father  that  sent  mo 
beareth  witness  of  me." — John  viii.  18. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Lecture  I  offered  some 
general  considerations  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
argument  from  miracles  ought  to  occupy  a  less  prominent 
place  among  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  than  that  which 
has  been  assigned  to  it  in  our  modern  apologetic  works. 
The  proper  function  which  they  discharge  in  relation  to  the 
Christian  argument  is  a  matter  of  such  deep  importance, 
that  before  I  proceed  to  deal  with  the  reconstructive  portion 
of  it,  I  must  endeavour  to  estimate  their  proper  value. 
While  doing  so,  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinc- 
tion which  I  have  laid  down  between  the  woid,  "  Miracle," 
in  its  ordinary  acceptation  as  an  extraordinary  occurrence  in 
the  physical  Universe,  and  those  manifestations  of  a  super- 
human power  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world,  which  I  have 
designated  moral  miracles. 

I  shall  assume  as  the  foundation  of  my  argument,  that  it 
is  an  established  philosophic  truth,  that  the  forces  which 
energize  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world,  act  in  conformity 
with  moral  laws  no  less  than  those  which  dominate  in  the 
physical  Universe  with  physical  ones.  As,  therefore,  an 
event  which  manifests  purpose,  for  the  origin  of  which  the 
known  forces  of  the  physical  Universe  are  unable  to  account, 
is  a  physical  miracle ;  so  an  event  in  the  moral  Universe, 
of  the  origin  of  which  the  forces  energizing  in  man  can  give 
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no  explanation,  is  a  moral  miracle ;  and  is,  therefore,  the 
manifestation  of  the  energetic  presence  of  a  superhuman 
power. 

The  moral  miracle  possesses  this  advantage  over  the 
physical  one  in  point  of  evidential  value.  To  those  who 
believe  in  conformity  with  the  theism  of  the  Bible,*  that 
God  is  energizing  in  all  the  forces  of  nature,  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  laying  down  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between 
miracles,  and  remarkable  acts  of  His  providential  govern- 
ment, as  they  are  both  alike  manifestations  of  a  divine 
energy.  (See  Supplement  I.)  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
view  the  Universe  as  a  piece  of  self-acting  mechanism,  are 
always    able   to  account   for   the   occurrence   of   an  extra- 

*  Whatever  may  be  said  for  any  other  species  of  theism,  such  as 
that  which  contemplates  the  forces  of  the  Universe  as  having  an 
objective  existence,  by  the  action  of  which  it  has  been  evolved, 
independently  of  the  immanence  in  them  of  the  Creator,  of  whose 
activity  they  are  the  manifestations,  as  an  intellectual  necessity, 
it  evidently  differs  widely  from  the  theism  of  the  Bible.  If  one  thing 
is  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  the  Bible  contemplates  God  as 
immanent  in  the  forces  of  nature,  and  that  they  are  the  manifestations 
of  His  energies,  equally  as  any  miracle  recorded  in  its  pages.  He  has 
not  retired  from  Creation,  but  is  present  energizing  in  it  every 
moment.  This  is  not  only  beyond  all  contradiction  the  theism  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  which  the  book  of  Psalms  forms  a  perpetual 
witness,  but  also  that  of  the  New.  Thus  Our  Lord  not  only  expressly 
aflBrms  that  His  Father  works  hitherto,  and  He  in  imitation  of  Him ; 
but  he  ascribes  to  His  energetic  action  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  falling 
of  rain,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  the  feeding  of  the  animal  races,  and 
a  providential  care  over  man,  even  to  the  extent  that  a  hair  does  not 
fall  to  the  ground  without  His  providence.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is 
not  only  immanent  in  the  Universe,  and  energizing  in  its  forces,  but 
its  moral  governor,  and  the  Father  of  rational  creatures.  The  God  of 
philosophy  is  assumed  merely  as  an  intellectual  necessity.  The  authors 
of  The  Unseen  Universe  lay  down  that  it  is  the  duty  of  science  to 
banish  God  as  far  as  possible  into  the  regions  of  the  unknowable. 
With  them  the  Universe  is  a  huge  machine.  The  authors  of  the 
Bible  affirm  that  it  is  our  duty  to  recognize  in  all  His  creative  works 
the  manifestation  of  the  presence  and  energies  of  Him  who  is  our 
Father. 
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ordinary  event,  by  assigning  it  to  the  action  of  sqme  force 
whicli  has  never  yet  come  under  human  observation.  But 
as  the  long  experience  of  history  has  made  us  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  forces  which  energize  in  man,  an  occur- 
rence in  the  moral  world  which  transcends  their  power  to 
have  produced,  is  a  direct  proof  of  the  presence  of  a  super- 
human power.  Hitherto  the  attention  of  evidential  writers 
has  been  almost  exclusively  directed  to  physical  miracles, 
while  the  evidence  afforded  by  moral  ones  has  been 
comparatively  neglected.  I  propose,  on  the  contrary, 
to  appeal  to  the  might  with  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
energized  in  history;  to  His  whole  character  as  it  is 
depicted  in  the  Gospels ;  and  to  the  elevation  of  His 
teaching  above  the  conditions  which,  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  moral  world,  were  imposed  on  Him  by  the 
environment  of  thought  in  the  midst  of  which  He  was  born 
and  educated,  as  constituting  a  proof  capable  of  being 
verified  by  the  most  palpable  facts  of  history,  of  the 
presence  in  Christianity  of  an  element  which  is  superhuman. 

What  then  is  the  evidential  value  of  miracles  j  and  in 
what  relation  do  they  stand  to  the  Christian  argument  ? 
In  answering  this  question  the  obvious  course  is  not  to 
start  with  a  number  of  a  priori  assumptions,  but  to  ascer- 
tain what  views  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  pro- 
pounded on  the  subject.  Have  they  in  fact  made  any 
affirmations  respecting  the  functions  of  miracles  in  connection 
with  Christianity,  and  if  so,  what  are  they  ?  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  claim  for  them  an  evidential 
value  which  was  unknown  to  those  who  actually  performed 
them. 

Many  modern  writers  have  affirmed  that  miracles  con- 
stitute the  sole  evidences  of  a  revelation,  and  that  there  are 
truths  in  Christianity  which  would  be  utterly  incredible 
unless  they  were  thus  confirmed.  The  question,  therefore, 
becomes  one  of  supreme  importance — Are  such  opinions  as 
to  the  functions  of  miracles  borne  out  by  the  contents  of  the 
New   Testament  ?      Above  all  what  are  the   grounds  on 
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which  Our  Lord  himself  rested  his  claims  to  a  divine 
Mission  ?    I  will  answer  this  latter  question  lirst. 

It  is  clear  that  Our  Lord  did  not  rest  his  claim  to  be  the 
Christy  nor  to  the  acceptance  of  his  teaching  as  authoritative 
and  divine,  exclusively  on  the  miracles  which  he  performed. 
Of  this  the  text  is  one  out  of  many  direct  affirmations,  "  I  am 
one  that  bear  witness  of  myself,  and  the  Father  that  sent  me 
beareth  witness  of  me."  In  this  passage  a  marked  distinction 
is  laid  down  between  his  own  testimony  and  that  of  his 
Father  to  the  truth  of  his  divide  mission.  In  what  did 
that  distinction  consist  ?  His  own  testimony  must  have 
been  his  self-evidencing  divine  character;  the  testimony 
of  his  Father,  the  miracles  that  he  performed.  No  other 
distinction  is  possible.  The  same  truth  is  brought  out  in 
another  passage.  "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
believe  me  not,  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe 
the  works,  that  ye  may  see  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in 
me,  and  I  in  Him"  (John  iv.  37,  38). 

These  words  are  important,  because  they  are  addressed  by 
Our  Lord  to  his  opponents,  and  therefore  they  throw  a  clear 
light  on  my  position.  Our  Lord  affirmed  that  they  ought  to 
have  believed  in  him  on  his  own  testimony,  i.e.  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  his  moral  and  spiritual  character,  and  his  entire 
working,  which  he  addressed  to  the  depths  of  the  human 
spirit.  If  however  they  were  incapable  of  appreciating 
this,  then  he  appeals  to  his  miraculous  works,  yet  not  as 
mere  wonders  or  energies  of  power,  but  to  their  entire 
moral  environment ;  nor  even  to  them  as  simply  evidencing 
a  divine  commission,  but  to  their  special  character  as  proving 
his  direct  union  with  the  Father,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  "that 
ye  may  see  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me  and  I  in  him." 

Secondly:  the  account  of  the  interview  between  Our 
Lord  and  Nicodemus  proves  that  the  latter,  even  from  his 
own  low  standpoint,  did  not  view  miracles  alone  apart  from 
their  attending  circumstances  as  sufficient  proofs  of  a  divine 
commission.  "  Rabbi,"  says  he,  "  we  know  that  thou  art 
a  teacher  come  from  God,  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles 
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that  thou  doest  except  God  be  with  him."  Such  words 
imply  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  a  certain  class 
of  miracles  could  be  wrought  without  the  intervention  of 
God.  We  are  not  told  how  he  discriminated  between  the 
one  class  and  the  other,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  must  have  been  by  their  moral  impress.  The  Divine 
Speaker,  however,  rests  the  acceptance  of  His  testimony 
on  higher  grounds  than  the  attestation  of  miracles  wrought 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 
"  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen, 
and  ye  receive  not  our  witness."  He  then  proceeds  in  the 
remainder  of  the  discourse  to  make  a  number  of  affirmations 
respecting  His  own  divine  character,  which  the  whole  con- 
text makes  it  clear  that  Nicodemus  must  have  heard  with 
profound  astonishment,  yet  He  not  only  works  no  miracle 
to  prove  the  truth  of  His  affirmations,  but  does  not  make 
any  allusion  to  them  as  distinct  from  his  general  super- 
human working. 

Here  it  is  important  that  I  should  draw  attention  to  the 
term  by  which  Our  Lord  throughout  this  Gospel  designates 
His  miracles.  They  are  His  works  {ipya) .  By  the  use  of 
such  a  term  it  is  clear  that  He  did  not  view  them  as  a  class 
of  actions  standing  by  themselves,  but  as  portions  of  His 
divine  working.  His  working  iacluded  not  only  His  miracles 
but  His  entire  divine  life,  His  actions,  and  His  teaching. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  use  of  the  word  ipya  is 
almost  pecuhar  to  Our  Lord,  proving  that  He  viewed  His 
miracles,  not  as  standing  in  a  class  by  themselves,  but 
as  constituting  a  portion  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  which  dwelt  within  Him.  The  sacred  writers,  when 
they  refer  to  miracles,  usually  designate  them  as  "  signs " 
{(Trtfis'ia) ,  less  frequently,  '^ mighty  works"  (Suvojueic),  and 
"  wonders  "  (rtjoara).  But  Our  Lord  Himself  never  uses 
these  terms  except  when  He  is  stating  the  views  of  others 
respecting  them ;  as  when  He  addressed  the  nobleman  of 
Capernaum,  "  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not 
believe." 
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Thirdly:  the  following  utterances,  even  if  they  stood  alone, 
would  afford  strong  proof  that  Our  Lord  considered  that  He 
had  higher  evidences  of  His  divine  character  than  that  which 
could  be  afforded  by  mere  objective  miracles,  and  that  He 
appealed  to  these  latter  only  when  the  others  failed.  Thus 
He  says  to  the  Jews,  "  Though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe 
the  works."  But  His  "works"  are  meant  to  include 
His  whole  superhuman  working,  of  which  His  miracles 
formed  a  remarkable  portion,  and  were  stamped  with 
the  moral  perfection  of  His  character.  Thus  "  The  works 
which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works 
which  I  do  bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent 
me,"  must  embrace  the  whole  of  that  divine  work  which  He 
came  to  accomplish.  A  similar  view  is  propounded  in  His 
prayer  of  intercession,  "I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth  ; 
I  have  finished  the  work  that  thou  gavest  me  to  do,"  a  work 
which  is  subsequently  defined  as  consisting  in  the  manifes- 
tation of  His  Father.  So  likewise  in  the  declaration  made 
to  the  disciples,  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  and  to  finish  his  work."  The  working  of  Our  Lord,  in 
short,  included  the  whole  of  His  divine  life  and  actions, 
in  which  those  who  witnessed  it,  beheld  "  the  glory  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 
Such  a  manifestation  must  necessarily  have  been  self- 
evidential. 

Fourthly:  The  entire  discourse  recorded  in  the  eighth 
chapter  definitely  affirms  that  Our  Lord  laid  claim  to  a  higher 
class  of  evidence  than  that  of  mere  objective  miracles  con- 
templated as  "  mighty  acts "  or  "  wonders "  in  proof  of 
His  superhuman  claims.  This  chapter  is  particularly  impor- 
tant as  bearing  on  the  present  question,  because  throughout 
it  Our  Lord  is  reasoning  with  His  opponents.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  cite  the  following  passage : — "  And  because  I  tell 
you  the  truth  ye  believe  me  not.  Which  of  you  convinceth  me 
of  sin  ?  and  if  I  say  the  truth  why  do  ye  not  believe  me  ? 
He  that  is  of  God  heareth  God^s  words.  Ye  therefore  hear 
them  not  because  ye  are  not  of  God." 
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The  entire  reasoning  throughout  this  chapter  is  made  to 
turn  on  Our  Lord's  self -evidencing  character.  It  is  most 
remarkable  that  throughout  the  whole  argument  Our  Lord 
never  once  refers  to  a  miracle  either  in  its  character  of  a 
mighty  workj  a  wonder,  or  even  a  sign.  On  the  contrary. 
He  rests  His  claim  to  he  believed  in  His  complete  and  abso- 
lute sinlessness.  "  Which  if  you  convinceth  me  of  sin?"  says 
He,  ''and  if  I  say  the  truth  why  do  ye  not  believe  me?" 
The  perfection  of  his  hoUness,  as  he  aflSrms,  constituted  the 
great  proof  that  his  teaching  was  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 
His  testimony  was  in  fact  that  of  an  eye-witness  who  could 
not  fail  to  know  the  truth  of  the  things  which  He  uttered  by 
the  directness  of  his  intercommunion  with  God,  and  his  perfect 
sinlessness  was  the  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 
"  I  speakj"  says  He,  "  what  I  have  seen  with  my  Father,  and 
ye  do  what  ye  have  seen  with  your  Father."  Bat  further : 
it  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  that  immediately  after 
making  these  declarations.  He  proceeds  to  make  one  of  the 
strongest  affirmations  of  His  divine  character  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospels — "  Before  Abraham  was  I  am."  Ac- 
cording to  the  views  which  have  been  entertained  by  many 
on  this  subject.  Our  Lord  ought  to  have  performed  one  of  His 
greatest  miracles  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  so  astound- 
ing a  statement,  ^s  being  the  only  thing  which  could  give  it 
credibility,  yet  throughout  the  whole  discourse  He  never  once 
alludes  to  His  miracles,  which  He  surely  would  have  done  if 
He  had  regarded  them  as  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  guarantee 
of  His  veracity. 

Fifthly  :  Another  striking  proof  that  Our  Lord  uniformly 
appealed  to  the  self-evidencing  power  manifesting  itself 
in  His  person  is  contained  in  His  last  discourse.  The 
apostle  Philip  makes  a  definite  request  that  He  would  afibrd 
them  a  visible  manifestation  of  the  Father,  and  declares  that 
if  He  would  do  so  it  would  be  sufficient  for  their  complete  con- 
viction. What  is  Our  Lord's  reply  ?  "  Have  I  been  so  long 
time  with  you,  and  yet  has  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ?  He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,  and  how  sayest 
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thou.  Show  us  the  Father  ?  Believest  thou  not  ttat  I  am  in 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  ?  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you  I  speak  not  of  myself,  but  the  Father  who  dwelleth 
in  me,  he  doeth  the  works.  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  tlie 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  me ;  or  else  believe  me  for  the 
works'  sake."  Such  an  affirmation,  even  if  it  stood  alone, 
would  prove  conclusively  that  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
presence  of  the  divine  in  Our  Lord's  person  and  working  ought 
to  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  Christian  argument. 
But  further :  Our  Lord  affirmed  that  He  was  the  light  of  the 
world.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  His  person 
and  work  were  self -evidential ;  or  in  other  words,  as  the 
best  proof  that  the  sun  is  shining  is  to  turn  and  behold  its 
beams,  so  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
spiritual  Sun  is  the  light  which  He  emits.  A  pretender  to  be 
the  light  of  the  world,  who  emits  no  radiance,  is  self-convicted 
of  being  an  impostor. 

Sixthly  :  Although  no  such  explicit  affirmations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Synoptics,  they  afford  abundant  confirmations 
of  the  same  view.  They  fully  concur  with  St.  John  that 
whenever  Our  Lord's  opponents  challenged  Him  to  work  a 
miracle  as  a  proof  of  His  divine  mission.  He  uniformly 
refused  to  do  so.  This  seems  inexplicable,  if  He  viewed 
them  as  constituting  its  sole  and  only  proof.  But  they 
inform  us  of  the  further  fact,  that  He  was  deeply  grieved 
when  this  demand  was  made  on  Him ;  that  He  declared  that 
it  was  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation  that  sought  after  a 
sign  of  this  description ;  and  that  the  only  sign  which  He 
would  afford  them  would  be  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas, 
i.e.  His  own  death  and  resurrection.  It  seems  incredible 
that  persons  who  have  attributed  to  Our  Lord  utterances  of 
this  description  could  have  held  the  views  laid  down  in  some 
of  our  modern  evidential  treatises  that  miracles  form  the 
exclusive  attestation  of  a  divine  mission. 

Neither  the  Synoptics  nor  St.  John  have  once  repre- 
sented Our  Lord  as  performing  miracles  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  or  moral  precept  uttered 
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by  Him.  Whenever  they  mention  His  motive  at  all  for  per- 
forming them^  they  nearly  uniformly  ascribe  it  to  His  divine 
compassionj  or  to  its  being  an  answer  to  a  prayer  for  help. 
The  only  exceptions  are^  when  Our  Lord  cured  the  paralytic 
in  proof  that  He  had  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins ;  and 
when  He  wrought  several  miracles  in  reply  to  the  message 
sent  Him  by  John  the  Baptist,  "Art  thou  he  that  should 
come,  or  look  we  for  another  ?"  In  his  reply,  he  directed 
the  messengers  to  report  the  miracles  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  as  proofs  of  His  Messianic  character.*  To  these  may 
be  added  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  which 
is  directly  stated  to  have  been  wrought  that  the  people 
which  stood  by  might  believe  that  the  Father  had  sent  Him. 
But  so  far  were  Our  Lord's  miracles  from  being  performed 
with  the  direct  purpose  of  proving  either  doctrines,  precepts, 
or  even  His  divine  mission,  that  in  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  cases.  He  strictly  charged  those  whom  He  healed  to  keep 

*  St.  Luke's  account  is  as  follows  : — "  When  the  men  were  come 
unto  Mm,  they  said,  John  Baptist  hath  sent  us  unto  thee  saying, 
Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  P  And  the  same 
hour  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities,  and  plagues,  and  of  evil 
spirits,  and  unto  many  that  were  bUnd,  he  gave  sight.  Then  Jesus 
answering  said  unto  them,  Go  your  way,  and  tell  John  what  things 
ye  have  seen  and  heard ;  how  that  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the 
lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  to  the  poor  the 
Gospel  is  preached.  And  blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be 
ofiended  in  me"  (Luke  vii.  20-23).  The  miracles  wrought  on  this 
occasion  were  evidently  wrought  for  an  evidential  purpose  ;  but  they 
were  not  merely  performed  as  proofs  of  a  divine  commission,  but  as 
works  which  were  suitable  for  the  Messiah  to  perform  as  part  of  His 
divine  character.  As  such,  several  of  them  are  directly  attributed  to 
the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  It  should  be  observed 
that  among  them,  the  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  holds  an  equal 
rank  with  those  occurrences  which  we  commonly  designate  as  miracles, 
a  reference  which  not  only  points  out  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
of  the  prophet,  but  draws  attention  to  their  moral  aspect.  Besides, 
the  miracles  in  question  are  all  works  of  healing — not  wonders 
wrought  in  the  physical  universe — being  manifestations  of  the  divine 
goodness  which  dwelt  in  Our  Lord  ;  and  as  such,  proofs  of  His 
Messianic  character. 
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the  miracle  secret.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  such  miracles 
could  have  been  wrought  for  directly  evidential  purposes, 
though  all  miracles,  as  portions  of  His  divine  working,  and  as 
manifestations  of  the  superhuman  power  which  dwelt  within 
Him,  were  evidential  in  the  sense  so  often  referred  to  in 
St.  John's  gospel.  In  this  point  of  view,  they  form  at  the 
same  time  portions  of  the  Eevelation,  and  of  its  evidence. 

Such  then  are  Our  Lord's  affirmations  on  this  subject. 
They  prove  beyond  contradiction  that  He  considered  His 
own  divine  character  and  working  self-eAridential ;  and  that 
it  formed  a  higher  attestation  to  His  divine  mission  than 
miracles  viewed  as  mere  wonders  and  mighty  deeds.  Also 
that  the  right  view  to  take  of  the  miracles  which  He  per- 
formed is,  not  that  they  are  merely  marvellous  acts  of 
power,  displayed  in  the  physical  Universe,  but  essential 
portions  of  His  divine  working,  entirely  in  harmony  with  it, 
and  stamped  with  the  same  moral  impress.  Viewed  in  this 
aspect,  the  perfection  of  His  divine  character  and  working 
constitutes  His  witness  to  Himself ;  and  His  miracles, 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  same  character,  the  testimony  of 
the  Father  to  His  Divine  Mission. 

The  self-evidencing  power  of  Our  Lord's  divine  person 
and  working  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles. 

1.  The  affirmations  made  by  St.  John  on  this  point  in 
his  first  Epistle  and  in  the  prologue  to  his  Gospel  are  con- 
clusive. I  have  fully  examined  them  in  a  supplement  to 
the  first  Lecture,  and,  therefore,  I  need  not  adduce  them 
here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  they  affirm  in 
the  clearest  manner  that  the  highest  form  of  Christian 
evidence  consists  in  the  manifestation  of  the  divine,  made 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  in  fact  the  burden  of 
the  entire  Epistle. 

2.  St.  Paul's  mode  of  placing  the  claims  of  Christianity 
to  be  accepted  as  a  divine  revelation  is  precisely  similar. 
With  his  Epistles  in  our  hands  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  Apostle  viewed  the  moral  and  spiritual  power  residing 
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iu  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  all  commanding 
evidence  of  His  Divine  Mission.  He  again  and  again 
declares  that  this  had  formed  the  very  centre  and  essence 
of  his  teaching ;  and  he  appeals  to  those  to  whom  he  wrote 
as  witnesses  of  the  mighty  effects  which  it  had  wrought  in 
them.  That  teaching  which  had  been  mighty  to  lay  deep 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  had  manifested 
the  energetic  power  of  which  they  were  the  monumentSj 
might  be  summed  up  in  two  pregnant  sentences — Christ, 
the  power  of  God,  and  Christ,  the  wisdom  of  God.  They 
make  it  clear  that  the  Apostle  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
appealing  to  miracles  as  the  sole  or  even  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  of  Christianity.  In  fact,  he  has  never 
once  appealed  to  them  in  this  light,  neither  in  the  Epistles 
themselves  nor  in  his  discourses  as  recorded  in  the  Acts. 
With  him  the  great  evidential  miracle  of  Chi-istianity  is  the 
Resurrection ;  his  references  to  other  miracles  wrought  by 
Our  Lord  are  indirect,  and  only  three,  or  at  most  four  times 
has  he  referred  to  any  as  having  been  wrought  by  himself. 
These  he  viewed  not  as  proofs  of  his  divine  commission  but 
as  manifestations  of  a  divine  power  residing  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and,  as  such,  proofs  of  His  Resurrection.  Numerous  and 
profound  as  are  his  doctrinal  statements,  and  vehement  as 
was  the  opposition  of  his  opponents  to  certain  aspects  of 
the  Gospel  which  he  preached,  it  never  once  occurred  to 
him  to  work  a  miracle  in  vindication  of  their  truth.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  he  could  not  have  regarded  miracles 
as  the  necessary  confirmations  of  his  doctrines. 

Portions  of  the  Acts  afford  on  this  point  strong  confirma- 
tory evidence.  In  dealing  with  Jews  and  Proselytes,  he  is 
uniformly  described  as  endeavouring  to  prove  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  not  by  working  miracles  in  their  synagogues, 
but  by  reasonings  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
When  he  addressed  heathen  auditories,  his  first  efforts  were 
directed  to  prove  the  Unity  and  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  he 
concludes  by  referring  to  the  Resurrection  as  a  proof  that 
God  would  render  to  men  hereafter  a  righteous  retribution 

6  * 
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according  to  their  deeds.  He  describes  his  own  teaching  as 
having  consisted  of  two  things,  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  nowhere  docs  he  intimate 
that  miracles  formed  the  groundwork  or  the  chief  support  of 
his  arguments.  This  is  rendered  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  historian  tells  us  that  he  wrought  miracles  at 
Cyprus,  at  Lysfcra,  at  Philippi,  and  at  Ephesus ;  yet  neither 
in  his  discourses  recorded  in  the  Acts  nor  in  his  Epistles 
addressed  to  these  latter  Churches  does  he  make  a  single 
allusion  to  them.  One  miracle,  and  one  only,  is  habitually 
appealed  to  by  him,  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord. 

3.  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  notice  one  further  affirma- 
tion made  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  remarkable  one  which  is  contained  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Having  spoken  of  the  revelation  made  of  the 
perfections  of  God  in  Our  Lord's  divine  person  the  author 
says,  "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation, 
which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was 
confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard  him,  God  also  bearing 
them  witness  [awiTrifiapTvpovvToc  tov  Qiov,  God  also  bearing 
a  joint  and  additional  testimony)  with  signs,  and  wonders, 
and  with  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
according  to  His  own  will." — Heb.  ii.  3,  4. 

Here  the  enumeration  of  miracles  is  complete  in  all  the 
various  aspects  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament.  Eespecting  them  the  author  makes  the  following 
affirmations : — 

1.  That  the  great  salvation  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter 
was  announced  by  Our  Lord. 

2.  That  it  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses 
of  the  facts. 

3.  That  the  vai-ious  classes  of  miracles  which  took  place  in 
the  Apostolic  Church  formed  a  conjoint  and  additional  testi- 
mony to  its  truth,  the  miracles  not  standing  by  them- 
selves but  forming  a  portion  of  the  same  divine  working 
{avvinifjiapTvpovvTog  rov  BEoi}).  In  conformity  with  this, 
several  of  the  miracles  recorded  iu  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
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are  stated  to  have  been  wrought  in  proof  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Our  Lord.  As  such  they  are  affirmed  to  be  manifesta- 
tions of  His  living  energy  rather  than  proofs  of  His  Divine 
Mission. 

A  few  further  brief  remarks  will  be  necessary,  as  to  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  other  miraculous  occurrences  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  A  considerable  number  of  these,  while  they  are 
manifestations  of  a  superhuman  power,  were  certainly  not 
performed  for  directly  evidential  purposes.  Some  of  them 
were  providential,  as  the  liberation  of  St.  Peter  from  prison. 
Others  were  answers  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  as  the  cures 
mentioned  by  St.  James,  which  were  effected  by  prayer,  and 
by  anointing  the  sick  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.* 
These  evidently  partook  of  a  semi-miraculous  character,  and 
were  only  evidential  as  being  manifestations  of  the  presence 
of  the  divine  Spirit  abiding  in  the  Church. 

2.  Two  other  cases  of  miraculous  occurrences  men- 
tioned in  the  history  are  of  a  very  peculiar  character ; 
I  allude  to  the  cures  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the 
passing  of  Peter's  shadow;  and  by  garments  which,  during 
his  abode  at  Ephesus,  were  brought  from  St.  Paul's  person, 
and  applied  to  the  sick.  It  seems  impossible  to  regard  these 
as  intended  for  evidential  purposes.  The  historian  describes 
the  latter  as  occurrences  of  a  very  unusual  kind.  The 
manifestation  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  Ephesus  alone,  a 
city  which  was  especially  addicted  to  the  practice  of  Magic. 
This    latter   circumstance   must    have    deprived    them,   in 

*  Tke  passage  in  St.  James  is  as  follows:— "Is  any  sick  among  you? 
let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him, 
anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  prayer  of 
faith  shall  save  the  sick  ;  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up  ;  and  if  he 
hath  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him."— James  v.  14,  15. 
The  cure  is  here  expressly  described  as  being  an  answer  to  prayer ; 
and  it  is  implied  that  it  would  be  gradually  effected.  Consequently  it 
is  impossible  to  appeal  to  it  as  an  evidential  miracle,  since  it  forms 
no  attestation  to  a  Divine  Mission. 
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the  eyes  of  the  heathen  inhabitants,  of  any  value  as 
proofs  of  a  divine  commission.  All  that  they  could  have 
proved,  would  have  been  the  presence  of  some  kind  of 
superhuman  agency,  similar  to  those  in  which  they  abeady 
believed ;  but  they  could  have  had  no  means  of  identifying 
it  with  that  of  the  only  God.  But  although  they  could  not 
have  been  in  our  modern  sense  of  the  word  evidential 
miracles,  there  was  a  very  important  purpose  which  these, 
and  others  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
were  fitted  to  subserve,  viz.  that  of  arresting  attention,  and 
procuring  a  hearing  for  the  Christian  missionary.  This 
purpose  has  been  far  too  generally  overlooked  in  this 
controversy.  The  difficulty  which  the  primitive  missionary 
must  have  encountered  in  obtaining  a  hearing  for  his 
message  must  have  been  extreme.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  despised  race,  and  consequently  subject  to  all  the 
disadvantages  attending  one  who  belongs  to  an  inferior 
civilization,  when  he  sets  himself  up  as  a  teacher  of  those 
who  consider  themselves  his  superiors.  Even  our  modern 
missionary  finds  a  difficulty  in  commanding  the  attention  of 
his  hearers,  though  he  goes  armed  with  all  the  appliances  of 
a  higher  civilization,  and  the  advantage  of  being  a  member 
of  a  dominant  race.  But  if  the  primitive  believers  had  some 
of  those  miraculous  endowments  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  New  Testament,  such  as  the  gifts  of  healing,  the 
difficulty  in  question  would  have  been  greatly  obviated. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  character  of  St.  Paul's  cure 
of  the  cripple  at  Derbe.  To  the  heathen  inhabitants  it 
evidently  had  no  evidential  value,  as  they  attributed  it  to  a 
visit  from  their  own  gods.  But  it  served  a  valuable  purpose 
in  procuring  their  attention  to  the  teaching  of  two  despised 
Jews.  Such  also  seems  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  many 
of  the  manifestations  of  superhuman  power  in  the  early 
Church. 

3.  To    this    class    belong    those    numerous    superhuman 
endowments  which  are  described  with  considerable  detail  in 
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the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  repeatedly  referred  to 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  as  possessed  by  large 
numbers  of  the  primitive  believers. 

They  are  uniformly  represented  as  beiag  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  of  supernatural  assistance  which  were  made  by 
Our  Lord  to  His  followers,  to  qualify  them  for  the  work  of 
laying  deep  the  foundations  of  His  Church.  But  with  two 
exceptions,  they  differ  wholly  from  what  we  now  designate 
evidential  miracles.  These  gifts,  according  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  were  nine  in  number,  two  of  which  only 
conferred  miraculous  powers ;  and  the  remaining  seven,  as 
many  distinct  mental  endowments.  The  purpose  of  these 
latter  was  evidently  providential,  conferring  a  supernatural 
enlightenment  within  their  special  spheres  of  activity.  As 
such  they  were  fitted  to  supply  the  defects  in  the  character 
and  training  of  the  primitive  converts,  taken,  as  large 
numbers  of  them  were,  from  the  lower  strata  of  society, 
thereby  qualifying  them  for  the  arduous  work  of  setting  up 
the  Church  as  a  visible  community  in  the  world,  for  which 
their  natural  powers  would  have  been  utterly  unfit.*  The 
precise  distinction  between  the  two  miraculous  gifts  it  is 
now  impossible  to  determiae  j  but  we  shall  not  greatly  err, 
if  we  suppose  that  one  of  them,  j^aQlafxara  lafiaTwv,  was  the 
gift  mentioned  by  St.  James,  and  conferred  on  the  missionary 
those  powers  which  were  necessary  for  commanding  the 
attention   of  heathen   audiences,  just   as   in  modern  times 

*  The  following  is  the  complete  list  of  them : — 1.  The  word  of 
wisdom.  2.  The  word  of  knowledge.  3.  The  gift  of  faith.  4.  Gifts 
of  healing,  xapiajxara  iajiarinv.  5.  The  working  of  miracles,  ivepyrj- 
fiara  Svvafiioiv.  6.  The  gift  of  prophecy.  7.  That  of  discerning  of 
spirits.  8.  Divers  kinds  of  tongues.  9.  Interpretation.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  chapter  contains  a  second  list  of  the  same  gifts,  viewed 
as  qualifications  for  special  offices  in  the  Church.  Their  order  is  as 
follows : — 1.  Apostles.  3.  Prophets.  3.  Teachers.  4.  Miracles. 
5.  Gifts  of  healing.  6.  Helps.  7.  Governments.  8.  Diversities  of 
tongues.  9.  Interpretation.  I  shall  consider  the  nature  and  evi- 
dential value  of  these  supernatural  endowments  more  at  length  in  the 
Sixth  Lecture. 
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the  union  of  the  functions  of  missionary  and  physician  is 
found  so  influential  a  mode  of  procuring  attention  among 
uncultivated  people.  These  gifts  are  uniformly  represented 
as  proofs  of  the  energetic  action  of  Christ  in  the  Church  j 
and  the  results  of  His  resurrection  and  ascension  into  heaven ; 
but  they  are  never  appealed  to  as  evidential  miracles,  from 
which  they  differed  in  their  entire  conception. 

Such  are  the  affirmations  of  the  New  Testament  on  this 
subject.     Prom  which  I  draw  the  following  conclusions. 

First,  that  Our  Lord's  divine  person  is  self-evidential  j 
and  that  the  various  manifestations  of  the  divine  which  have 
been  exhibited  in  Him,  whether  they  are  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  or  subsequently  manifested  in  history,  con- 
stitute the  highest  evidence  that  He  came  forth  from  God  ; 
and  therefore  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  front  of 
the  Christian  argument. 

Secondly,  that  the  evidential  value  of  miracles,  viewed 
merely  as  objective  facts  in  the  physical  universe,  is  subor- 
dinate to  this,  and  in  estimating  it,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  moral  impress  which  they  bear. 

Thirdly,  that  while  all  miracles,  as  being  manifestations  of 
the  divine  on  the  sphere  of  the  human,  have  an  indirectly 
evidential  value,  a  considerable  number  of  those  wrought 
by  Our  Lord  were  not  performed  for  the  purposes  of  proof ; 
but  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Him  as  ordinary  actions 
do  to  other  men. 

Fourthly,  while  several  of  the  apostolic  miracles  were 
wrought  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  to  those  who 
witnessed  them  the  truth  of  Our  Lord's  resurrection,  and 
of  His  Messianic  character  consequent  thereon,  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  them  were  wrought  for  merely  pro- 
vidential purposes,  and  consequently  were  only  indirectly 
evidential. 

Fifthly,  that  the  great  evidential  miracle  of  Christianity  is 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  which,  if  it  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  an  objective  fact,  will  carry  all  the  other 
miracles  in  the  Gospels  along  with  it. 
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Having  determined  what  is  the  relative  importance  of 
these  evidences  it  will  now  be  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  a 
sketch  of  the  line  of  argument  which  the  exigencies  of 
modern  thought  require  us  to  place  iu  the  front  of  the 
Christian  position. 

We  have  seen  that  the  great  diflSculty  with  which  the 
argument  from  miracles  is  attended  is  the  intricacy  of  the 
proof  by  which  it  is  necessary  to  establish  their  occurrence, 
and  the  difficulties  which  have  been  suggested  with  respect 
to  portions  of  that  proof.  The  question,  therefore,  becomes 
of  the  highest  importance,  Is  there  any  other  species  of 
evidence  which  will  lead  us  to  the  same  result  by  a  less 
circuitous  route  ?  The  whole  course  of  modern  thought  has 
produced  in  the  minds  of  men  an  urgent  demand  that  our 
beliefs  should  be  based  on  facts  which  admit  of  some 
species  of  verification ;  and  a  conviction  that  long  processes 
of  reasoning,  which  are  incapable  of  being  submitted  to 
such  a  test,  are  unreliable.  This  being  so,  the  method 
which  I  propose  to  pursue  in  this  inquiry  is  one  which  is 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  inductive 
philosophy.  I  shall  inquire,  therefore,  whether  we  can  dis- 
cover either  in  the  history  of  the  past  or  in  the  facts  of  the 
present  anything  in  Christianity  which  manifests  the  action 
of  a  superhuman  power,  and  whether  it  is  possible  for  those 
facts  connected  with  it,  the  truth  of  which  is  beyond  dispute, 
to  be  accounted  for  as  the  mere  result  of  the  forces  that 
energize  in  man. 

I  shall  base  my  reasonings  only  on  facts  which  are  either 
verifiable  in  the  history  of  the  past  or  of  which  we  have 
present  experience.  In  drawing  inferences  from  them  I 
shall  assume  such  only  to  be  valid  as  are  in  conformity  with 
the  reahties  of  human  nature  and  the  past  experience  of 
history.  This  mode  of  inquiry  is  strictly  analogous  to 
that  by  which  our  discoveries  in  physical  science  have  been 
effected.  In  fact  it  involves  the  application  of  the  inductive 
method  of  investigation  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of 
Christianity,  a  method  which  is  strictly  in  conformity  with 
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the  requirements  of  modern  thought.  I  shall  therefore 
directly  put  the  question,  Do  the  known  forces  which 
energize  in  man  give  any  rational  account  of  the  might 
with  which  Jesus  Christ  has  energized  in  history  ?  If  not. 
His  action  in  history  must  be  the  manifestation  of  a  super- 
human power.  If  we  can  discern  distinct  manifestations  of 
a  superhuman  power  energizing  in  Christianity  it  will  form  a 
far  more  decisive  proof  of  its  being  a  divine  revelation  than 
the  long  and  intricate  argument  from  miracles. 

My  argument  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  common 
sense.  If  Christianity  is  divine  we  ought  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cern in  it  the  clear  indications  of  the  operation  of  a  super- 
human power.  If  Jesus  Christ  really  was  what  the  writings 
of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  affirm  Him  to  have  been  surely  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  discover  in  Him  the  action  and  presence 
of  forces  different  from  those  which  operate  in  ordinary 
humanity.  If  He  is  the  light  of  the  world  that  light  must 
be  visible  to  those  who  seek  for  it.  If  He  is  a  living  power 
energizing  in  the  Church,  its  Governor  and  Head,  indica- 
tions must  exist  of  that  life  and  energy ;  or  to  put  the  same 
idea  in  other  words,  the  action  of  Jesus  Christ  in  history 
ought  to  have  been  different  from  that  of  all  other  men 
however  great.  If  a  divine  attractiveness  dwells  within 
Him  He  ought  to  manifest  such  a  power  of  attracting  the 
human  heart  as  has  been  manifested  by  none  other  beside 
Him.  If  Jesus  Christ  was  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  on 
the  sphere  of  the  human,  then  His  entire  work  and  teaching 
ought  to  manifest  a  breadth  and  depth  which  has  been 
possessed  by  no  other  man — one  which  is  absolutely  unique 
— in  fact  His  entire  character,  and  not  merely  those  actions 
which  are  commonly  called  miraculous,  ought  to  be  instinct 
with  the  presence  of  the  divine. 

The  great  question,  therefore,  for  us  to  consider  is.  Are 
any  such  manifestations  of  the  divine  discoverable  in  con- 
nection with  Jesus  Christ  ?  On  these  and  similar  points  the 
evidence  is  of  no  doubtful  character.  Present  facts,  no  less 
than  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  history,  prove  that  He 
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stands  on  an  elevationj  ■whicli,  among  the  sons  -of  menj 
is  solitary  and  alone.  But  if  He  be  the  one  man  who 
has  no  peer^  His  solitary  greatness  must  be  due  to  some 
cause  different  from  those  forces  which  have  produced  not 
only  ordinary  men,  but  all  great  men ;  for  a  unique  effect 
must  have  a  corresponding  cause.  If  so.  He  must  have  been 
a  manifestation  of  the  superhuman. 

My  argument  briefly  stated  will  stand  thus  : — As  an 
event  manifesting  purpose  for  which  the  action  of  the  forces 
of  the  Material  Universe  is  unable  to  account,  is  a  physical 
miracle,  and  proves  the  presence  of  a  power  different  from 
those  forces,  so  an  event  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  worlds, 
for  which  the  forces  that  energize  in  man  are  unable  to 
account,  must  be  a  moral  miracle,  and  must  prove  the  presence 
of  a  superhuman  power.  I  claim  on  behalf  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  His  character  and  action  in  history  constitute  a  mani- 
festation of  such  a  power,  the  presence  of  which  admits  of 
an  actual  verification  in  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  facts 
of  the  present. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  line  of  reasoning,  that  we  are 
not  sufliciently  acquainted  with  those  forces  that  energize  in 
man,  and  the  laws  of  their  action,  to  determine  when  an  event 
is  a  moral  miracle ;  and  that  man  may  possess  within  him  a 
number  of  latent  powers  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no 
knowledge,  my  reply  is,  that  our  experience  of  them  lies 
over  an  historical  period  of  not  less  than  three  thousand 
years,  during  which  they  have  had  ample  opportunity 
of  manifesting  themselves  and  proving  what  they  can 
accomplish.  If,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ  was  the  result  of 
their  activity,  it  is  clear  that  during  this  long  interval  of 
time  they  must  have  produced  other  men  at  least  approaching 
to  His  greatness. 

Further,  if  I  can  establish  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
acted  on  history  with  an  energy  which  is  absolutely  unique, 
the  proof  of  the  miraculous  actions  attributed  to  Him  in  the 
Gospels  will  be  rendered  easy,  for  it  would  be  far  more 
improbable  that  such  a  person  did  not  manifest  a  super- 
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human  power  in  the  Material  Universe,  than  that  he 
performed  the  miracles  in  question.  In  other  words,  the 
a  priori  difficulties  attending  them  will  disappear,  and  their 
occurrence  can  be  proved  by  the  evidence  which  is  valid  to 
establish  the  ordinary  facts  of  history. 

Such  is  my  argument.  My  inquiry,  therefore,  must  be 
directed  to  ascertain  the  following  points : — What  is  there  in 
Christianity,  and  in  its  action  on  history,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  every  other  system  which  man  has  invented  in  the 
past  or  in  the  present  ?  Is  there  anything  in  it  which  stands 
out  absolutely  unique?  Surely,  if  Christianity  contains  a 
manifestation  of  the  superhuman,  this  is  where  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  discover  unequivocal  traces  of  its  presence.  To  this 
question  there  is  only  one  possible  answer — that  it  stands  out 
in  marked  contrast  to  every  other  human  institution,  in  that 
its  entire  system,  its  inner  life,  and  its  sole  principle  of 
cohesion  is  based  on  the  personal  history  of  its  Founder. 

I  ask  your  deep  attention  to  this  most  remarkable  fact. 
The  inner  life  of  Christianity,  as  I  have  shown,  consists  not 
in  a  body  of  moral  precepts,  or  of  dogmas,  or  in  a  ritual,  or 
a  system  of  philosophy,  but  in  a  personal  history.  To  this 
the  entire  history  of  man  presents  nothing  parallel.  Take 
a  careful  survey  of  its  wide  range.  He  has  originated  religions 
without  number ;  and  every  form  of  political  and  social 
institution;  but  the  inner  life  of  not  one  of  them  is  based  on 
the  personal  history  of  its  founder.  Not  to  speak  of  other 
religions  of  inferior  importance,  three  great  religions,  ex- 
clusive of  Christianity,  now  existing  in  the  world,  probably 
number  among  their  votaries  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  the  human  family ;  Braminism,  Buddhism 
and  Mahomedanism.  Two  of  these  have  known  founders, 
whose  memory  is  held  in  deep  reverence  by  their  votaries. 
Yet  the  essential  principle  of  each  consists  in  a  body  of  dog- 
matic teaching,  and  not  in  a  personal  history.  As  systems  of 
religion,  the  personal  history  of  their  founders  might  be 
removed  out  of  them,  and  leave  their  fundamental  principles 
intact.     The  same  is  true  of  every  other  religion  which  has 
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existed  in  the  past,  or  still  exists  in  the  present.  But  to 
take  away  the  person  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  out  of 
His  religion  would  be  its  destruction.  Its  doctrines  and 
its  precepts  would  lose  all  cohesion;  the  key-stone  would 
be  removed  from  its  arch,  and  its  whole  superstructure 
would  collapse. 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  the  various  philosophical  systems 
and  political  and  social  institutions  that  have  ever  existed, 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  result.  Individuals  may  have 
founded  them ;  but  that  is  all.  Their  vitality  and  cohesion 
have  never  been  based  on  their  own  personal  histories.  A 
common  agreement  in  a  number  of  dogmatic  statements  has 
formed  the  bond  of  union  among  all  the  philosophic  sects 
which  have  ever  existed  in  the  ancient  or  the  modem  world. 
The  last  thing  which  would  have  occurred  to  the  leaders  of 
ancient  thought  would  have  been  to  found  their  systems  on 
their  own  persons.  So  it  has  been  with  every  political 
and  social  institution.  A  common  end  or  purpose,  not 
a  personal  history,  has  constituted  the  principle  of  their 
inner  life. 

But,  further,  although  Christianity  has  set  the  example  of 
basing  itself  as  a  religion,  and  the  Church  as  a  society,  on  a 
personal  history,  it  has  never  yet  found  a  successful  imitator. 
A  vast  number  of  sects  have  sprung  up  within  the  Church, 
but  the  bond  which  has  imparted  to  them  unity  and  vitality, 
has  been  a  doctrinal  one,  and  never  the  events  of  an  historic 
life.  Here  then  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  fact  which  is 
absolutely  unique  in  the  history  of  man. 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the  supreme 
attractiveness  of  the  person  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
has  imparted  to  the  Church  the  whole  of  its  vitality.  To 
this  fact  all  history  bears  witness.  Nor  is  its  testimony  less 
certain  that  of  all  the  influences  that  have  been  exerted  in 
this  earth,  that  of  Jesus  has  been  the  most  potent.  Enume- 
rate all  the  great  men  who  have  ever  existed,  whether  they 
be  kings,  conquerors,  statesmen,  patriots,  poets,  philosophers, 
or  men  of  science;   and  their  influence  for   good  will  be 
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found  to  have  been  as  nothing  compared  with  that  which 
has  been  exerted  by  Jesus  Christ.  Why  is  this  ?  He  alone 
of  the  sons  of  men  possesses  in  himself  a  power  of  divine 
attractiveness  which  can  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart,  and  exercise  there  a  mighty  moral  and  spiri- 
tual power.  What  has  He  accomplished  ?  He  who  was  in 
outward  form  a  Galilean  peasant,  who  died  a  malefactor's 
death,  has  founded  a  spiritual  empire  which  has  endured 
for  eighteen  centuries  of  time,  and  which,  despite  the 
vaticinations  of  unbelievers,  shows  no  signs  of  decrepitude. 
Commencing  with  the  smallest  beginnings.  His  empire  now 
embraces  all  the  progressive  races  of  men.  Those  by  whom 
it  has  not  been  accepted  are  in  a  state  of  stagnation  and 
decay.  It  is  the  only  one  which  is  adapted  to  every  state  of 
civilization.  It  diifers  from  all  other  states  and  commu- 
nities in  that  it  is  founded  neither  on  force  nor  self-interest, 
but  on  persuasion,  and  the  supreme  attractiveness  of  the 
character  of  its  Founder.*  The  holiest  of  men  have  bowed 
before  Him  with  the  supremest  reverence ;  and  have  accepted 
Him  as  a  king  who  is  entitled  to  reign  by  right  of  inherent 
worthiness,  and  with  the  greater  eagerness  in  proportion  to 
their  holiness. 

Such  are  indisputable  facts  of  history.  Even  unbelievers 
are  not  unwilling  to  yield  to  Him  the  highest  place  in  their 
pantheon  of  great  men  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
But  this  by  no  means  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

*  I  fully  admit  that  force  has  been  employed  in  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  by  some  of  its  zealous  but  mistaken  adherents.  Two 
facts  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  respecting  it.  First, — That 
this  did  not  take  place  until  several  centuries  after  it  had  attained  a 
firm  footing  in  the  world,  when  Mahomedanism  had  set  the  evil 
example  of  propagating  religion  by  the  sword.  Secondly, — That  its 
use  is  in  direct  opposition  both  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  not  only  repudiates  every  form  of  violence  for  its 
propagation,  but  directly  affirms  that  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
based  only  on  persuasion.  It  is  also  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the 
influence  of  force  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity  has  been  really 
very  inconsiderable. 
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History  affirms  that  Jesiis  has  not  only  been  a  great  man 
among  great  men,  or  even  the  greatest  of  them,  but  that  He 
stands  at  an  immeasurable  height  above  them,  as  their  Lord, 
before  whom  it  is  becoming  that  the  greatest  of  them  should 
bow  down.  He  is  the  one  only  catholic  man,  the  one  ideal 
of  humanity,  for  whose  presence  in  and  action  on  history 
none  of  the  known  forces  that  energize  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  worlds  can  account.  What  is  the  necessary  infe- 
rence from  this  ?  I  answer,  that  as  those  forces  which  have 
energized  in  man  from  the  day  of  His  appearance  on  this 
earth  have  failed  to  produce  His  fellow,  we  must  be  in  the 
presence  of  a  moral  miracle. 

It  is  all  important  that  we  should  observe  in  what  this 
mighty  influence,  or  in  other  words,  this  supreme  greatness 
of  Jesus  consists  :  It  is  not  the  mere  result  of  either  His 
doctrinal,  or  His  moral  teaching,  nor  is  it  simply  because 
His  human  life  constitutes  an  embodiment  of  the  morality 
which  he  taught.  Nor  is  it  the  mere  result  of  intellectual 
superiority,  nor  of  all  the  causes  combined  which  by  their 
united  action  make  a  great  man  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term.  The  mighty  influence  of  Jesus  is  founded  on 
that  divine  life  which  runs  through  His  entire  character,  as 
it  is  depicted  by  the  Evangelists — not  merely  in  those 
actions  which  we  designate  miracles — but  in  every  portion 
of  it.  This  attractiveness  culminates  in  one  aspect  of  it — 
the  perfection  of  self-sacrifice  manifested  in  His  life,  fol- 
lowed by  the  divinest  exhibition  of  love  displayed  in  His 
voluntary  death.  This  is  it  which  distinguishes  the  great- 
ness of  Jesus  from  that  of  all  other  men,  and  constitutes 
the  secret  of  His  power.  Wonderful  is  that  great  utterance 
of  His,  if  we  view  it  merely  as  a  prediction :  "  I,  if  I  be 
Hfted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 

Who  would  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  its  accom- 
plishment, even  if  we  accept  the  date  which  unbelievers 
have  assigned  to  the  composition  of  the  fourth  Gospel  as 
that  of  its  utterance  ?  What  human  foresight  could  have 
anticipated  the  fact  that  the  crucifixion  of  a  Galilean  peasant 
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would  prove  the  most  attractive  influence  whicli  bas  been 
exerted  on  the  heart  of  man  during  all  the  ages  of  the 
future?  If  this  portion  of  the  divine  delineation  was 
removed  from  the  portraiture  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels^  it 
would  exert  no  more  influence  than  that  of  other  men  who 
have  been  good  and  great. 

The  testimony  of  histoiy  to  the  solitary  grandeur,  and  to 
the  might  of  the  influence  which  has  been  exerted  by  Jesus 
Christ,  is  indisputable.  I  cannot  better  state  the  facts  which 
it  discloses  than  in  the  words  of  an  historian,  who  does  not 
accept  Christianity  as  a  Divine  Eevelation,  and  whose  par- 
tiality as  a  witness  cannot  be  suspected.  Mr.  Lecky,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  History  of  Morality  from  Augustus  to 
Charlemagne,  writes  as  follows :  — "  It  was  reserved  for 
Christianity  to  present  to  the  world  an  ideal  character, 
which,  through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen  centuries  has  filled 
the  hearts  of  men  with  an  impassioned  love,  and  has  shown 
itself  capable  of  acting  on  all  ages,  nations,  temperaments, 
and  conditions ;  has  not  only  been  the  highest  pattern  of 
virtue,  but  the  highest  incentive  to  its  practice,  and  has 
exerted  so  deep  an  influence  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
the  simple  record  of  three  short  years  of  active  life  has  done 
more  to  regenerate  and  to  soften  mankind  than  all  the  dis- 
quisitions of  philosophers,  and  than  all  the  exhortations  of 
moralists.  This  has  indeed  been  the  well-spring  of  what- 
ever has  been  best  and  purest  in  the  Christian  life.  Amid 
all  the  sins  and  failings,  amid  all  the  priestcraft,  the  perse- 
cution, and  fanaticism  which  have  defaced  the  Church,  it  has 
preserved  in  the  character  and  OKample  of  its  Pounder  an 
enduring  principle  of  regeneration"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  8.) 

This  passage  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  even  by  un- 
believers to  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts  as  they  are 
presented  to  us  by  history.  They  all  admit  of  the  most 
certain  verification.  Jesus  Christ  has  certainly  exerted  an 
influence  such  as  is  here  described  by  the  historian,  and  he 
is  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of  men  who  has  done  so.  The 
only  thing  which  can  admit  of  discussion  is — What  is  the 
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legitimate  deduction  from  the  facts  ?  Are  they  consistent 
with  the  theory  that  Christianity  has  originated  in  nothing 
but  the  action  of  those  forces  which  for  three  thousand 
years  of  unquestionable  history,  and  for  an  indefinite  period 
which  is  semi-historical,  have  been  energizing  in  man's  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  spiritual  being,  and  have  produced  the 
results  which  we  behold  in  his  past  developments  ?  Or  do 
they  testify  to  the  presence  and  energy  of  a  superhuman 
power  ?  The  long  course  of  history  ha!s  furnished  us  with 
abundant  materials  for  forming  an  accurate  judgment  as  to 
what  the  forces  which  energize  in  human  nature  are  capable 
of  accomplishing.  It  is  in  vain  to  plead  that  we  are  here 
dealing  with  a  number  of  unknown  quantities.  We  know 
that  the  forces  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  worlds  do  not  work 
at  hap-hazard,  but  in  a  definite  order.  Here,  no  less  than  in 
the  physical  Universe,  like  causes  must  produce  like  effects, 
and  different  results  cannot  flow  from  the  same  cause.  It 
follows,  therefore,  if  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
action  in  history  are  separated  by  a  profound  interval  from 
that  of  every  other  man,  if  He  stands  at  an  elevation  im- 
measurably higher  than  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best 
of  men,  if  His  influence  for  good  not  only  transcends  that  of 
single  great  men,  but  of  all  great  men  united,  it  is  utterly 
iTnphilosophical  to  affirm  that  He  was  the  simple  product  of 
those  forces  that  energize  in  humanity;  on  the  contrary, 
the  difference  in  the  effect  proves  a  difference  in  the  cause 
which  has  produced  it.  If  He  were  their  simple  product, 
how,  I  ask,  has  it  come  to  pass  that  they  have  produced  only 
this  one  great  perfect  man,  this  single  ideal  of  human 
nature,  and  then  ceased  from  their  activity  for  evermore  ? 
Such  a  question  urgently  demands  solution,  if  our  beliefs 
are  to  be  grounded  on  rational  conviction.  The  difference 
in  the  results  proves  that  the  causes  which  produced  them 
must  have  been  different ;  in  other  words,  that  the  greatness 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  action  on  history  cannot  have  been 
due  to  those  forces  which  have  produced  other  great  men, 
but  arc  manifestations  of  the  energy  of  a  superhuman  power. 
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This  conclusion  will  become  more  clearly  established  if  I 
examine  each  fact  as  it  has  been  stated  by  the  historian^  and 
place  before  you  separately  and  conjointly  the  inferences 
which  they  justify. 

1.  "It  has  been  reserved  for  Christianity,"  says  Mr. 
Lecky,  "  to  present  to  the  world  an  ideal  character,  which, 
through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen  centuries,  has  filled  the 
hearts  of  men  with  an  impassioned  love."  This  character,  I 
need  not  say,  is  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  depicted  in  the 
Gospels.  Whether  it  be  the  creation  of  the  imagination  or 
an  historical  reality,  space  will  not  allow  me  to  discuss  in 
this  place.  I  have  done  so  in  another  work.*  My  present 
argument  is  unaffected  by  the  question  whether  it  be  an 
ideal  or  an  actual  one.  The  great  fact  will  remain  the  same, 
that  during  eighteen  centuries  it  has  inspired  the  hearts  of 
men  with  an  impassioned  love,  and  that  its  power  to  accom- 
plish this  shows  no  signs  of  diminution. 

The  statement  before  me  contains  two  distinct  affirmations. 
First :  The  character  of  Jesus  Christ  has  accomplished  this 
result. 

Secondly  :  that  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  history  of  man 
which  has  succeeded  in  doing  so.  These  two  affirmations,  as 
matters  of  fact,  rest  on  evidence  which  is  so  plainly  written 
on  the  pages  of  history  as  to  render  a  formal  proof  unne- 
cessary. 

Whence,  I  ask,  has  come  this  power  of  inspiring  the 
hearts  of  men  with  an  impassioned  love,  which  has  been 
exhibited  by  Jesus  Christ  for  a  period  of  more  than 
eighteen  centuries  after  the  termination  of  his  earthly 
life  ?  Why  have  not  other  great  men  exerted  a  similarly 
attractive  power  ?  If  they  have  not  done  so  to  the  full 
extent,  why  have  they  not  at  least  made  some  approaches 
towards  it?  Great  men  have  existed  in  abundance;  and 
not  a  few  of  them  have  been  great  benefactors  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  utmost  of  their  powers  have  laboured  to  do 
them  good.  But  where  is  the  great  man,  Jesus  Christ 
*  The  Jesus  of  the  Evmigelists, 
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alone  excepted^  who  has  for  eighteen  centuries  'after  the 
termination  of  his  earthly  life  been  capable  of  exciting  in 
the  hearts  of  men  an  impassioned  love  ?  Who  among  them 
has  called  forth  a  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  heart  and  life  ? 
The  memory  of  other  great  men  we  respect  and  reverence ; 
but  not  one  of  them  inspires  us  with  impassioned  love. 
Take  a  careful  survey  of  the  entire  history  of  the  past. 
Does  Socrates^  or  PlatOj  or  Aristotle  ?  does  Zoroasterj  or 
Conf  uciuSj  or  Sikyamuni  ?  does  Mahomet^  does  even  the 
venerable  Howard  ?  Who  among  the  sons  of  men  who 
have  ever  existed  has  kindled  towards  himself  a  self-sacri- 
ficing love  in  the  smallest  degree  analogous  to  that  which 
has  been  aroused  towards  Jesus  Christ  ?  Even  if  we  assume 
the  character  of  Jesus  to  be  an  ideal  creation,  the  argument 
is  no  less  cogent.  Where  is  the  ideal  creation  which  has 
exerted  this  singular  power  ?  The  interval  which  separates 
the  earliest  of  poets  from  the  greatest  of  living  ones  is  very 
wide,  and  contains  many  illustrious  names  ;  yet  poetic 
genius  has  been  unable  to  create  a  character  which  could 
similarly  inspire  the  hearts  of  men,  and  thereby  act  mightily 
on  mane's  moral  and  spiritual  being  for  eighteen  centuries, 
and  afiord  the  promise  of  continuing  to  act  mightily  for 
ever.  Jesus  Christ  alone  has  exerted  such  a  power.  What 
then  is  the  inference  ?  I  answer  that  we  must  be  in  the 
presence  of  the  superhuman. 

2.  The  next  fact  mentioned  by  the  historian  is,  that  this 
influence  has  not  been  merely  temporary  or  local,  but  has 
acted  on  all  ages,  nations,  temperaments  and  conditions  of 
men ;  in  one  word,  it  has  been  as  wide  as  humanity  itself. 

The  truth  of  this  wiU  not  be  far  to  seek  ;  for  it  is  every- 
where stamped  on  the  pages  of  history.  The  European, 
the  Asiatic,  the  African,  the  aboriginal  American,  the  native 
of  the  Polynesian  Isles,  notwithstanding  that  these  races 
exhibit  the  widest  divergency  of  intellect  and  character, 
have  alike  confessed  its  power.  It  has  surmounted  every 
peculiarity  of  temperament  and  of  race.  Men  of  the  pro- 
foundest  intellect  have  been  penetrated  by  it;  men  of  the 
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greatest  moral  elevation  have  been  raised  still  higher  by  its 
influences  ;  it  has  touched  a  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  un- 
civihzed  and  the  savage ;  yes,  its  influence  has  burst  the 
trammels  imposed  by  nationality,  intellectual  and  moral 
training,  and  social  condition.     It  speaks  to  man  as  man. 

Is  it  true  then  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  solitary  cha- 
racter known  to  history  who  has  exerted  this  influence  ? 

We  have  had  no  lack  of  great  men  during  the  ages  of 
the  past;  great  conquerors,  great  philosophers  and  great 
poets — great  men  of  various  orders  and  degrees — who  have 
possessed  a  wide  range  of  .intellectual  vision;  and  I  may 
add,  many  of  whom  have  been  animated  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  benefit  their  fellows  according  to  the  light  that 
was  in  them.  But  every  one  of  them  has  been  national 
or  local,  only  partially  able  to  break  through  the  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  them  by  their  birth  and  their  moi'al 
and  intellectual  environment.  Not  one  of  them  has  been 
capable  of  speaking  to  all  races,  nations,  temperaments, 
and  conditions  of  mankind.  No  genius  is  perhaps  more 
catholic  than  that  of  Shakespeare ;  yet  compared  with 
Jesus  it  is  narrow.  Its  influence  too  is  the  influence  of 
intellect,  not  of  character.  We  may  feel  admiration  for  it ; 
but  to  whom  is  the  character  divinely  attractive  ?  Who  is 
impelled  to  self-sacrifice  by  the  love  of  Shakespeare  ? 
Whom  does  it  elevate  to  holiness  ?  Whom  has  it  rescued 
from  moral  degradation  ?  None  can  speak  to  the  universal 
heart  of  man  but  Jesus  Christ. 

What  then  is  the  inference  ?  I  answer,  that  a  power  must 
have  manifested  itself  in  Him  which  has  burst  through  those 
bands  by  which  the  greatest  of  men  are  chained  fast  to  that 
spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  environment  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  have  been  born  and  educated.  If  He  is  thus  the 
only  really  catholic  man,  it  proves  the  presence  in  Him  of 
something  which  exists  in  no  other  man.  He  must  be  super- 
human. Is  it,  I  ask,  believable  that  the  very  ideal  of  huma- 
nity has  been  produced  and  developed  in  the  midst  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Jewish  narrowness  and  exclusiveness,  through 
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the  sole  agency  of  those  forces  by  which  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  mankind  is  generated  and  pro- 
duced ?  To  assert  its  possibility  is  to  deny  the  reign  of  law 
in  the  moral  and  spiritual  worlds.  Thistles  cannot  produce 
fi-gSj  nor  brambles  grapes. 

3.  The  next  fact  mentioned  by  the  historian  is,  that  Jesus 
is  "  the  highest  pattern  of  virtue"  that  has  ever  been  exhi- 
bited among  mankind ;  in  fact,  the  only  one  who  can  be 
propounded  as  an  actual  embodiment  of  holiness.  This  has 
been  admitted  by  numbers  of  unbelievers.  Mr.  Mill  concurs 
with  Mr.  Lecky.  To  these  it  would  be  easy  to  add  a  whole 
chorus  of  assenting  voices.  Mr.  Mill  goes  so  far  as  to 
affirm  that  even  in  these  modern  days  the  rational  sceptic 
would  do  well  to  make  Him  the  subject  of  imitation,  and  to 
live  such  a  life  as  would  meet  with  His  approbation.  Nay 
more,  he  treats  with  absolute  scoi-n  the  idea  which  has  so 
frequently  been  thrown  out  by  opponents,  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  character  can  have  been  due  to  the  inventions  of 
His  followers,  or  of  the  early  Christians,  whose  whole  sphere 
of  thought  was  immeasurably  beneath  Him.  The  perfection 
of  the  moral  character  of  Jesus  therefore  is  an  indisputable 
fact,  which  remains  unassailed  by  the  minute  criticisms  of 
an  inconsiderable  number  of  objectors.  What  the  Baptist 
said  of  himself  is  still  true  of  the  holiest  of  men.  They  are 
not  worthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of  His  sandals. 

But  if  this  be  so,  the  question  demands  solution,  how  can 
we  account  for  the  moral  perfection  of  Jesus  Christ?  To 
say  that  it  is  due  to  His  exalted  genius  is  simply  to  confess 
our  inability  to  account  for  it.  Why,  I  ask,  is  it  that  this 
exalted  genius  has  appeared  only  once  among  men,  if  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  offspring  of  the  forces  which  energize 
in  the  production  of  men  ?  Has  nature  expended  all  her 
powers  in  His  production ;  and  retired  ever  since  wearied  with 
her  work.  But  if  one  fact  respecting  man  is  more  certain  than 
another,  it  is  this — characters  of  commanding  moral  eleva- 
tion do  not  emerge  from  a  hotbed  of  narrowness,  bigotry, 
and  fanaticism.      All  that  great  men  under    such    circum- 
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stances  can  effect  is  to  raise  themselves  to  a  moderate  height 
above  their  surroundings.  Yet  Jesus  was  by  birth  a  Jew ; 
and  His  entire  surroundings  were  those  of  Jewish  thought 
and  feeling  such  as  prevailed  during  the  century  which  pre- 
ceded and  that  which  followed  the  Advent,  and  respecting 
the  character  of  which  history  gives  ample  evidence.  Far 
more  might  we  expect  the  forces  of  nature  to  develop  by 
their  unassisted  power  a  venerable  Howard  out  of  one  born 
and  educated  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere  of  a 
society  of  Kaffirs  or  of  Bushmen,  than  that  the  perfection  of 
the  character  of  Jesus  could  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
condition  of  Jewish  thought  during  that  period  of  time. 

4.  But  the  historian  tells  us  that  Jesus  Christ  has  not 
only  been  the  highest  example  of  virtue,  but  the  highest 
incentive  to  its  practice.  Here  then  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  fact,  which,  if  true,  is  of  the  profoundest  significance. 
Multitudes  of  men  have  in  different  degrees  been  patterns, 
though  not  perfect  patterns,  of  virtue  ;  but  the  whole  course 
of  history  presents  us  with  only  one  character  who  has  been 
set  up  as  the  great  motive  and  incentive  to  its  practice ;  or, 
in  other  words,  who  constitutes  in  his  person  and  history  a 
great  moral  and  spiritual  power.  This  person  is  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Some  of  the  great  teachers  of  religion 
and  morality  have,  with  various  degrees  of  modesty,  and 
frequently  with  the  deepest  misgivings,  ventured  to  pro- 
pound their  example  for  the  imitation  of  their  followers  ; 
but  the  idea  of  propounding  a  teacher  as  the  highest  incen- 
tive to  the  practice  of  holiness,  or,  in  other  words,  as  the 
mightiest  moral  and  spiritual  power  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  man,  is  to  be  found  in  Chi-istianity  alone.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  no  other  character  known  to  history,  real  or  fictitious, 
with  respect  to  whom  this  would  have  been  possible  except 
Jesus  Christ.     The  idea  is  one  which  is  absolutely  unique. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  to  propound  a  man  as  an  example 
of  virtue,  and  to  propound  him  as  an  incentive  to  its  prac' 
tice,  are  two  things  fundamentally  distinct.  All  good  men 
may  be   used   as   patterns   of  virtue  in  proportion  to  the 
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degree  of  theii-  holiness,  aud  the  elevation  of  their  characters. 
There  is  also  a  very  subordinate  sense  in  which  they  may  bo 
said  to  be  incentives  to  its  practice,  if  their  example  is 
capable  of  exciting  in  others  a  spirit  of  emulation  either  to 
rival  or  to  excel  it.  But  such  a  power  is  very  limited,  nor 
is  it  in  this  sense  that  Jesus  Christ  is  an  incentive  to  holi- 
ness ;  for  no  man  has  yet  been  found  presumptuous  enough 
to  think  that  he  can  rival  or  excel  the  holiness  of  Jesus. 
They  can  also  exhort  us,  urge  on  us  the  motives  to  virtue  ; 
in  a  word,  preach  to  us.  But  this  is  all  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  even  the  holiest  and  the  best  of  men. 

Why  is  this  ?  The  answer  is  evident.  A  power  which  is 
capable  of  acting  as  an  incentive  to  holiness,  must  be  one 
that  is  capable  of  energizing  on  man's  moral  and  spiritual 
being.  It  must  be  a  power  capable  of  exerting  an  attractive 
influence ;  one  which  can  bind  the  conscience,  profoundly  stir 
the  emotions  and  the  affections,  call  into  activity  all  that  is 
good  in  them,  and  enable  the  higher  portions  of  human 
nature  to  triumph  over  those  which  are  meaner  and  baser. 
Now  there  is  nothing  in  an  ordinary  man,  however  holy, 
which  can  effect  this.  If  done  at  all,  it  can  only  be  by 
the  exhibition  of  an  attractiveness  capable  of  seizing  on 
some  affection  of  our  moral  being ;  and  of  a  right  which  is 
self-assertive  to  rule  the  conscience,  and  make  him  in  whom 
it  dwells  the  centre  of  moral  and  spiritual  obligation.  Such 
a  power  implies  worship,  adoration,  love.  Our  moral  nature, 
unless  debased,  refuses  to  bow  before  a  fellow-man,  however 
holy.  If  therefore  one  can  act  on  another  as  a  power  capable 
of  impelling  him  to  virtue,  in  the  sense  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  is  an  incentive  to  holiness,  it  can  only  be  by  right  of 
a  superhuman  superiority  residing  within  him.  Many  men 
have  inspired  devotion  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  as 
has  been  done  by  great  generals  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any  man  known  to 
history,  however  great,  who  has  acted  as  a  motive  to  holiness. 

Yet  that  Jesus  Christ  is  thus  presented  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  apparent  from  the  most  casual  perusal  of  its  pages. 
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Nor  is  this  merely  accidental  to  its  teaching,  but  of  the 
very  essence  of  it.  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  which  have  been 
represented  as  depicting  Him  in  a  less  divine  aspect,  repre- 
sent Him  as  claiming  a  right  to  supersede  every  tie  which 
binds  man  to  man  in  favour  of  Himself ;  and  as  grounding  that 
claim  on  His  own  inherent  worthiness,  even  to  the  extent  of 
demanding  unlimited  sacrifice  of  self  as  due  to  Him.  His 
whole  deportment  as  depicted  in  these  Gospels  is  that  of 
one  who  feels  that  He  has  an  inherent  right  to  reign ;  and 
the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apostolic  epistles  do  little  more 
than  unfold  the  idea  which  runs  through  the  discourses  of 
the  Synoptics.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  affirm  that  the 
idea  of  representing  Jesus  as  the  centre  of  obligation,  is  an 
aftergrowth  on  Christianity.  Every  record  which  we  possess 
proves  that  it  formed  part  of  its  primary  and  original  concep- 
tion :  yet  the  originality  of  the  idea  is  startling,  for  it  is  the 
one  solitary  attempt  to  do  so  known  to  history.  But  further  : 
since  it  has  been  made,  it  has  not  had  a  single  imitator. 

The  question  of  fact  therefore  becomes  one  of  the 
highest  importance.  Has  the  attempt  proved  a  success  ? 
Has  Jesus  Christ  energized  in  history  as  the  mightiest  of 
moral  and  spiritual  powers  ?  Is  the  evidence  clearly  legible 
on  its  pages  ?  Further,  I  ask,  is  it,  or  is  it  not  a  fact,  that 
He  is  the  mightiest  incentive  to  holiness,  and  self  sacrifice^ 
which  is  energizing  at  the  present  hour  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  what  must  be  the  answer.  To  remove  the  action  of 
Jesus  Christ  out  of  the  history  of  the  last  eighteen  cen- 
turies would  be  to  reduce  it  to  a  blank.  Whether  his 
character,  as  depicted  in  the  Gospels,  be  an  ideal  or  an 
historical  one,  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  fact  that  its 
energy  has  been  mighty,  and  that  this  one  solitary  attempt 
to  exhibit  a  character  as  the  highest  incentive  to  virtue  and 
holiness,  has  proved  a  great  success.  I  will  state  the 
answer  of  history  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lecky.  "  The  brief 
record  of  three  short  years  of  active  life,  has  done  more  to 
regenerate  and  soften  mankind  than  all  the  disquisitions  of 
philosophers,  and  than  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists." 
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"Who  with  the  history  of  the  past  in  his  hands  can  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  statement  ?  Jesus  Christ  has  stamped  His 
impress  on  the  entire  range  of  modern  civilization,  its 
modes  of  thought,  its  legislation,  its  social  customs,  and  its 
morality.  If  we  survey  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for 
the  amelioration  of  mankind,  and  the  self-sacrifice  by  which 
those  efforts  have  been  carried  out,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  nine-tenths  of  it — it  would  probably  be  more  cori-eot 
to  affirm,  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  it — have  been 
called  forth  by  attachment  to  Him,  and  by  this  alone. 

I  ask  you  specially  to  observe,  that  this  result  has  not 
been  due  to  the  mere  teaching  of  Jesus,  great  as  its  influ- 
ence has  been.  It  has  been  the  result  of  a  personal 
influence,  seated  in  the  record  of  a  life.  To  this  the  entire 
history  of  Christendom  bears  witness.  This  alone  has 
made  Him  capable  of  acting  as  a  power,  mighty  to  inspire 
devotion,  love,  and  adoration.  Apart  from  this.  His  doc- 
trines and  His  moral  teaching  would  have  exerted  as  little 
influence  as  those  of  the  philosophers  and  moralists,  for 
what  mankind  stand  in  urgent  need  of  is,  not  wise  precepts 
for  the  regulation  of  life,  but  a  moral  and  spiritual  power, 
capable  of  making  obedience  to  it  an  actuality.  Nor  is  His 
unique  power  seated  in  a  mere  fond  reminiscence  of  departed 
worth  which  perishes  after  a  lapse  of  time ;  but  in  self- 
sacrifice  rendered  to  one  who  is  capable  of  recognizing  that 
sacrifice  which  He  has  Himself  evoked. 

And,  I  ask,  is  He  not  energizing  at  this  moment  ? 
Although  we  cannot  see  Him  with  our  eyes,  we  can  verify 
His  present  power  in  the  facts  of  daily  experience.  The 
noble  army  of  self-sacrificers  in  the  Christian  Church  may  be 
counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Wherever  Christianity 
exists,  its  rank  and  file  may  be  found.*     Let  us  put  the 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  is  the  case  even  in  the  most 
degraded  forms  of  Christianity,  and  has  been  so  in  every  age.  The 
divine  rays  which  issue  from  the  person  of  its  Founder  succeed  in 
penetrating  those  mists  of  darkness  and  superstition  which  have 
brooded  over  the  Church.     Although  these  have  grievously  obscured 
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question  to  them,  What  is  impelling  you  to  your  self-denying 
exertions  ?  They  will  answer  with  unanimous  voice,  We  are 
constrained  by  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  divine 
attractiveness — His  self-sacrifice  for  us  impels  us  to  sacrifice 
ourselves  for  Him.  This  is  a  fact  which  each  of  us  may 
verify  for  himself,  and  it  is  unique  in  the  history  of  man.< 
These  modern  times  have  set  up  a  phantom  called  the  reli- 
gion of  humanity,  whose  great  moral  principle  is  altruism, 
or  the  sacrifice  of  self  to  the  idea  of  human  nature,  i.e., 
the  sum  total  of  men  and  women  who  have  existed  in  the 
past,  or  will  exist  in  the  future — a  mere  caricature  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  it  is  powerless  !  Where  is  its  army  of  self- 
sacrificers  ?  It  stamps  on  the  ground,  but  no  legions  appear 
at  its  bidding.  All  that  its  adherents  have  yet  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  is  to  draw  largely  on  the  bank  of  hope. 

It  follows  therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  idea  of  making 
an  individual  the  centre  of  a  great  moral  and  spiritual 
power  is  unique  in  the  history  of  man,  and  when  tried  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  being  known  to  history 
in  whom  the  experiment  was  possible,  has  as  a  matter  of 
unquestionable  fact,  exerted  a  mightier  influence  for  good 
than  all  philosophers  and  moralists  united,  that  the  power 
thus  manifested  in  Him  must  be  superhuman. 

5.  One  more  fact  is  noticed  by  the  historian — While  the 
Christian  Church,  like  all  other  societies  which  have  ever 
existed,  has  been  infected  and  defaced  by  various  corrup- 
tions, it  differs  from  every  other  in  that  it  possesses  in  the 
character  and  example  of  its  Founder  an  ever-enduring  prin- 
ciple of  regeneration. 

Here  again  the  facts  of  history  are  indubitable.  The 
Church  has  been  frequently  overlaid  by  superstition ;  she 
has  sanctioned  practices  which  her  Founder  expressly  for- 

the  ligtt,  they  have  never  been  able  to  extinguish  it.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  person  of  Our  Lord  is  so  essential  to  Christianity,  that 
even  its  most  degraded  forms  cannot  wholly  destroy  His  personal 
influence;  and  vrherever  the  bright  lineaments  of  His  character  dis- 
close themselves  they  are  necessarily  an  influence  for  good. 
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bade  :  slie  has,  terrible  to  say,  unsbeathed  tbe  sword,  which 
He  expressly  enjoined  her  to  put  up  into  its  scabbard.  All 
this  is  true  :  and  its  truth  only  increases  the  marveUousness 
of  the  fact  which  the  historian  brings  to  our  notice,  that  she 
has  ever  found  in  the  person  of  her  Pounder  an  enduring- 
principle  of  regeneration.  There  is  a  depth  of  meaning  in 
the  person  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  has  trans- 
cended the  actual  Christianity  of  every  age — something 
in  fact,  which  soars  high  above  the  discordant  Babel  of 
her  sects.  It  has  been  the  universal  law  of  human  institu- 
tions that  their  corruptions  have  resulted  in  their  slow  and 
gradual  dissolution.  Hence  empires  have  passed  away  j 
institutions  have  become  effete ;  religions  have  become 
corrupt.  But  a  principle  of  ever-renewing  vitality  has  been 
seated  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  person  of  its  Founder  before  the  eyes  of 
men,  just  as  He  has  been  depicted  by  the  Evangelists,  free 
from  the  false  lineaments  in  which  He  has  been  enshrouded  by 
human  folly,  and  human  sin,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  source  of  a  new  life  to  the  Church  which  He  has  founded. 
In  this  respect  the  Church  of  Christ  differs  from  every 
merely  human  institution. 

Finally  :  let  me  ask  you  to  observe  that  each  of  these 
manifestations  of  a  superhuman  power  shining  forth  in 
Jesus  Christ,  do  not  stand  by  themselves  solitary  and  alone. 
Even  if  they  did,  their  evidential  value  would  be  great. 
But  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  (and  it  is  only  some  of  the 
most  striking  portions  of  it  which  I  have  adduced)  possesses 
a  cumulative  force.  I  ask  you  fully  to  estimate  the  weight 
of  the  whole  of  it  taken  together,  centring  as  it  does  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  Him  issues,  not  a  single  ray 
of  divine  light,  but  a  mass  of  rays  all  converging  in  a 
common  focus.  Before  the  brightness  of  the  light  which  He 
emits,  all  other  illuminations  grow  dim,  like  the  stars  in  the 
presence  of  the  sun ;  all  other  activities  are  feebleness. 
There  are  only  two  alternatives  before  us.  I  will  simply 
state  them,  and  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  choose  which  is  the 
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most  philosophical  aud  rational ;  Jesus  Clirist  must  be  either 
the  manifestation  of  a  superhuman  power,  or  of  the  ordinary- 
forces  which  act  in  man,  which  have  energized  only  this  once 
in  His  production,  and  then  ceased  from  their  activity  for 
evermore. 

There  is,  I  am  aware,  one  other  alternative  which  unbelief 
propounds,  but  which  space  prevents  me  from  discussing 
here.  It  is  that  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  is  an  ideal  cha- 
racter, devoid  of  historical  reality.  What  does  this  mean  ? 
Its  meaning,  stripped  of  all  disguises  is,  that  the  mightiest 
power  which  for  eighteen  centuries  has  energized  for  good, 
nay  more,  which  at  this  moment  is  the  cause  of  nearly  every 
institution  for  good  which  exists  in  Europe,  is  based  on  a 
delusion.  This  theory,  when  examined  in  its  details  and 
tested  by  philosophy  and  fact,  hopelessly  breaks  down.  It 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  until  it  can  be  shown  that 
some  such  shadowy  creation  has  exerted  a  mightier  influence 
for  good  during  the  ages  of  the  past  than  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  have  been  able  to 
accomplish,  the  objection  is  dashed  in  pieces  against  the 
facts  of  history  and  the  realities  of  human  life. 

But  this  alternative  which  unbelief  propounds — the  only 
one  which  it  is  able  to  propound — is  terrible  to  contemplate. 
If  it  be  true,  human  life  is  a  delusion.  It  means  this,  and 
nothing  less  : — If  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  is  an  ideal  crea- 
tion, and  not  an  historical  reality,  then  a  phantom  and  a 
shadow  has  been  the  centre  of  a  mightier  power,  and  has 
exerted  a  mightier  influence  for  good,  than  all  the  realities 
which  have  ever  existed.  Good  and  wise  men  have 
struggled  hard,  but  the  results  of  their  combined  efforts 
have  been  as  nothing  compared  with  those  which  have  been 
accomplished  by  this  unreal  creation  of  a  number  of  distem- 
pered brains.  If  this  be  so,  one  thing  is  true,  and  one  only 
— that  man  is  walking  in  a  vain  shadow  and  disquieting 
himself  in  vain.  Why  then  struggle  for  truth  ?  for  delu- 
sions are  mightier  than  realities.  Let  us  therefore  take 
refuge  in  delusions,  for  their  influence  for  good  has  been 
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greater  tlian  all  the  self-sacrifice  of  tlie  wisest  and  the  best 
of  men.  This  is  the  alternative  which  unbelief  presents  to 
us ;  and  I  say  it  is  an  alternative  terrible  to  contemplate. 
If  so,  all  is  vanity  :  the  present  life  is  a  dream  ;  the  life  to 
come  a  blank ;  and  man's  only  hope — shall  I  not  rather 
say,  his  best  hope — to  be  speedily  swallowed  up  in  that 
eternal  silence,  out  of  which  he  has  come,  to  which  he  is 
hastening,  and  from  which  there  will  be  no  awakening. 
This  is  the  prospect  we  are  asked  to  accept  in  exchange  for 
our  Christianity  and  our  belief  in  that  Grod  who  is  the  mer- 
ciful Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  whose  dominion  endureth  through- 
out all  ages ;  in  whose  presence  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and 
at  whose  right  hand  there  must  be  pleasures  for  evermore. 


SUPPLEMENT  I. 


The  question  of  the  evidential  value  of  miracles  as  neces- 
sary proofs  of  a  revelation  is  in  some  degree  complicated 
with  that  of  special  providences  and  answers  to  prayer. 
Professor  Mozley  allows  that  these  are  unseen  miracles,  only 
differing  from  actual  ones  in  that  their  manifestation  of 
special  purpose  is  more  or  less  imperfect.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  a  miracle  be  viewed  simply  as  an  occurrence  in  the  physical 
Universe,  it  is  impossible  clearly  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
special  providence,  because  both  alike  involve  such  an  inter- 
ference with  the  order  of  nature,  that  a  different  order  of 
events  must  have  taken  place  but  for  the  fact  of  such  inter- 
ference. The  idea  of  a  special  providence  is  that  the  order 
of  events  has  been  diverted  for  a  special  purpose,  and  a  new 
order  of  sequences  introduced,  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  existed.  I  use  this  language  because  it  is  the  best  that 
I  can  employ,  although  it  is  unquestionably  inaccurate,  since 
the  very  affirmation  that  God  interferes  with  the  order  of 
the  Universe  in   acts   of  his   special   providence   amounts 
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almost  to  a  denial  that  He  is  always  energizing  in  the  produc- 
tion of  its  usual  order ;  or  in  other  words,  that  those  events 
which  are  designated  special  providences  are  the  effects  of 
God's  action  in  the  Universe,  while  ordinary  providences  are 
not.  Having  thus  pointed  out  the  inaccuracy  of  the  term, 
I  may  proceed  to  use  it  in  its  ordinary  acceptation. 

If  special  providences  and  miracles  are  alike  interferences 
with  the  order  of  the  Universe,  they  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  some  modification  in  the  action  of  its  forces ;  for 
the  order  of  nature  is  nothing  else  than  the  sequences  which 
are  the  results  of  their  activity.  In  this  respect  special 
providences  and  miracles  are  alike  j  and  only  distinguishable 
from  one  another,  as  far  as  the  one  may  be  a  more  clear 
manifestation  of  purpose  than  the  other.  It  follows 
therefore  that  the  evidential  value  of  a  miracle  as  an 
attestation  to  a  revelation  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  of  discriminating  between  the  special  purpose 
involved  in  a  miracle,  and  that  which  is  manifested  in  what 
is  called  an  act  of  God's  special  providence  :  for  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  same  event  could  subserve  two  purposes,  it  could 
no  longer  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  either. 

But  a  distinction  maybe  laid  down  between  a  miracle  and 
a  special  providence,  if  the  word  "  miracle"  is  used  only  to 
denote  such  occurrences  as  are  preceded  by  a  prediction 
that  they  are  going  to  happen.  Such  a  prediction  would 
make  the  purpose  of  the  event  apparent  as  centring  in  a 
particular  person,  and  thus  constitute  a  special  attestation 
to  him.  But  here  the  question  becomes  complicated  with 
events  which  are  brought  about  as  answers  to  prayer ;  and 
hence  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  them  and 
miracles.  A  special  answer  to  a  special  prayer,  if  the 
petition  be  for  something  other  than  the  exertion  of  an 
influence  on  the  mind,  although  the  answer  may  be  brought 
about  through  the  agency  of  the  existing  forces  of  the 
Universe,  necessarily  involves  some  special  modification  of 
their  action,  because  the  supposition  pre-supposes  an  order 
of  events  introduced  in  answer  to  the  prayer  different  from 
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that  which  would  have  happened  if  the  petition  hadt  not  been 
offered.  But  the  event  occurring  in  answer  to  a  petition  is 
almost  as  clear  a  manifestation  of  purpose  as  an  event 
occurring  after  a  prediction  that  it  is  going  to  happen,  which 
we  call  a  miracle.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  cause  the 
event  to  point  to  a  particular  person ;  in  the  one  case,  to 
the  person  who  offers  the  petition  and  obtains  the  answer ; 
and  in  the  other,  to  the  person  who  uttered  the  prediction 
on  which  the  miracle  followed  as  the  result.  In  each  case 
it  would  constitute  an  attestation  to  that  particular  indi- 
vidual, showing  that  the  order  of  nature  has  been  changed 
in  his  favour.  Several  of  the  Scriptural  miracles  are  in  fact 
described  as  answers  to  prayer ;  and  this  increases  the 
difficulty  of  clearly  discriminating  between  palpable  answers 
to  prayer,  and  what  are  usually  called  evidential  miracles. 

One  distinction  between  them  has  been  laid  down,  that  to 
constitute  an  event  an  evidential  miracle,  it  must  be  brought 
about  instantaneously ;  whereas  an  answer  to  prayer  may 
be  a  slow  and  gradual  operation.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  distinction  is  one  of  real  importance,  because 
a  series  of  definite  and  unquestionable  answers  to  prayer 
occurring  to  the  same  person  would  be  as  clear  a  manifesta- 
tion of  purpose  in  reference  to  that  individual  as  any  miracle 
could  be,  and  would  prove  that  God  marked  him  out  for  His 
special  favour  by  deviating  from  His  usual  course  of  action 
at  his  request.  A  series  of  such  answers  would  constitute 
such  a  special  divine  intervention  as  the  Scriptures  desig- 
nate a  sign  ((Tr/jueTov).  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  Scrip- 
ture miracles  which  are  described  as  taking  place  in  answer 
to  prayer,  a  special  command  was  given  that  the  event 
should  happen  after  the  prayer  had  been  offered,  though 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  in  the  resurrections  wrought 
by  Elijah  and  Elisha;  and,  in  fact,  many  of  their  other 
miracles  were  unaccompanied  by  a  prediction.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  a  series  of  such  answers  can  be  distinguished  as 
to  their  evidential  value  from  a  miracle. 

This  difficulty  is   increased  when  a  person  professes  to 
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have  been  favoured  with  a  long  series  of  answers,  all  of 
which  are  brought  about  in  favour  of  a  particular  institution. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  do  not  constitute  a  direct 
divine  attestation  in  its  behalf.  I  cannot  better  illustrate 
my  meaning  than  by  referring  to  the  well-known  case  of 
Mr.  Miiller's  Orphan  Asylum  at  Bristol.  This  institution 
has  been  in  existence  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
and  is  one  which  from  a  small  beginning  has  grown  to  very 
large  dimensions.  Its  founder  believes  that  it  owes  its 
support  exclusively  to  the  influence  of  faith  and  prayer. 
He  disclaims  the  use  of  those  means  by  which  other  reli- 
gious societies  are  supported ;  he  makes  none  of  the  usual 
appeals  for  funds,  holds  no  public  meetings,  inserts  no  adver- 
tisements, and  refuses  to  employ  any  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  pecuniary  support.  On  the  contrary, 
when  funds  are  wanted,  prayer  is  offered  for  them;  and 
they  are  believed  to  come  in  consequence ;  and  he  affirms 
that  this  has  never  failed  to  supply  them  in  their  greatest 
straits. 

But  further ;  not  only  does  Mr.  Miiller  believe  that  this 
has  supplied  him  with  all  the  necessary  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  establishment,  but  he  narrates  a  considerable 
number  of  occurrences  as  having  taken  place  in  answer  to 
his  prayers,  involving  not  mere  influences  exerted  on  the 
mind,  but  direct  interferences  with  the  order  of  nature  ; 
as,  to  adduce  a  single  example,  the  change  of  a  north 
wind  into  a  south  wind,  when  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  his  warming  apparatus,  and  the  difficulty  of  repairing  it, 
the  children  were  in  danger  of  suff'ering  from  cold.  Takino- 
the  whole  series  of  these  events,  and  supposing  them  to  have 
been  brought  about  in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Miiller 
believes  them  to  have  been,  as  definite  answers  to  no  less 
definite  prayers,  they  constitute  as  distinct  a  divine  attesta- 
tion to  the  Orphan  Asylum  as  could  be  given  by  any  series 
of  miracles. 

I  have  cited  the  Orphan  Asylum  as  a  crucial  example, 
because  it  is  so  remarkable  an  institution  as  to  have  attracted 
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the  attention  of  unbelievers.  Mr.  Wallace^  who  'has  some 
claims  to  be  called  the  originator  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution,  has  referred  to  it  in  his  work  on  Spiritualism,  as  a 
proof  of  the  reality  of  spiritual  influences.  He  pronounces 
a  just  condemnation  on  Sir  W.  Thomson's  and  Professor 
Tyndall's  proposal  to  bring  answers  to  prayer  to  an  experi- 
mental test,  by  separating  off  two  hospitals,  one  of  which 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  united  prayers  of  Christians, 
and  the  other  should  not,  and  testing  the  efficacy  of  such 
prayers  by  the  results  as  manifested  by  the  number  of  reco- 
veries. Accepting  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  precisely  as  they  appear  to  Mr.  Miiller's  mind,  he 
urges  them  on  their  consideration  as  an  unquestionable  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  He  then  propounds  his  own 
theory  as  to  their  origin.  He  does  not  consider  them  as 
answers  to  prayer  in  any  Christian  sense  of  the  term ;  but 
that  Mr.  Miiller  by  the  force  of  his  devotions  congregates 
around  him  a  large  number  of  kindred  spirits^  who  suggest 
to  other  men  and  women  of  similar  feelings,  and  possessing 
adequate  means,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Institution.  To 
similar  influences  Mr.  Wallace  ascribes  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  those 
which  are  reported  in  Church  and  other  histories. 

On  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Wallace's  theories  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  I  cannot  enter  here.  I  have  only  to  do 
with  the  facts  of  the  Orphan  Institution,  as  bearing  on  the 
evidential  value  of  miracles.  I  have  no  intention  to  dispute 
the  general  truth  of  the  facts  as  stated  by  Mr.  Miiller, 
although  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  have  received  some 
colouring  from  his  own  peculiar  opinions.  To  accept  his 
testimony  to  the  facts  is  one  thing ;  to  accept  his  views  as  to 
the  agency  which  has  brought  them  about  is  altogether 
another.  If  his  views  on  this  point  are  correct,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  Orphan  Asylum  has  as 
definite  a  divine  attestation  in  its  favour  as  it  would  if  its 
wants  were  supplied  by  the  most  direct  form  of  miracle.  In 
fact,  a  long  series  of  such  immediate  answers  to  a  set  of 
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definite  petitions  is  of  itself  a  miracle  of  tlie  most  unequivo- 
cal description.  But  it  must  bo  remembered  tbat  the  person 
who  believes  himself  to  have  been  favoured  by  this  kind  of 
attestation  for  a  long  period  of  years,  makes  no  claims  to  a 
divine  commission  of  any  kind,  only  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
useful  institution ;  nor  does  he  lay  claim  to  any  divine  illu- 
mination as  directing  him  in  its  superintendence.  The 
divine  attestation^  which  has  been  given  by  this  long  series 
of  answers  to  prayer,  is  tendered  to  the  institution,  and 
nothing  else.  If  the  facts  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Miiller  are 
assigned  by  him  to  their  true  causes,  the  value  of  the  testi- 
mony of  miracles  to  a  divine  commission  is  greatly  weak- 
ened by  them,  as  in  that  case  it  is  clear  that  a  series  of 
events,  which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  from  miracles^ 
has  been  brought  about,  not  for  the  purpose  of  attesting  a 
divine  commission,  or  anything  resembling  it,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  an  institution  which  does  not  differ  in  point  of 
goodness  from  a  vast  number  of  others.  This  difficulty  is 
further  increased  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  principle 
laid  down  is,  that  all  other  institutions  for  good  might  live 
and  prosper  by  the  use  of  similar  means.  If  so,  this  would 
make  a  set  of  special  interferences  with  the  order  of  nature 
not  the  exception,  but  the  rule  of  the  divine  government, 
thereby  depriving  a  miracle  of  all  evidential  value  as  an  attes- 
tation to  a  divine  commission. 

But  I  have  not  to  deal  with  anything  theoretical  as  to 
what  might  happen,  if  other  institutions  were  to  adopt 
similar  means  of  supporting  themselves ;  but  with  what  has 
actually  happened  with  respect  to  the  Orphan  Asylum.  I 
fully  concede  that  it  is  a  very  remarkable  institution ;  but  I 
believe  that  its  growth  and  success  can  be  accounted  for  by 
ordinary  human  causes  without  having  recourse  to  the  theory 
of  special  divine  interventions. 

I  observe  therefore  that  although  its  founder  adopts  none 
of  the  usual  methods  by  which  other  societies  obtain  their 
income,  it  is  clear  that  he  employs  means  which,  although 
highly  efficacious,  are  nevertheless  purely  human.     It  is  the 
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single  institution  of  its  kind,  and  appeals  to  a  sentiment 
which  is  particularly  attractive  to  a  large  number  of  mindSj 
the  profession  of  living  by  faith :  or  in  other  words,  of 
deriving  its  support  from  a  set  of  supernatural  interven- 
tions. All  such  persons  (and  their  class  is  a  numerous 
one),  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. Now,  although  its  founder  disclaims  the  use  of  means, 
such  as  are  employed  by  other  societies,  yet  he  uses  others 
equally  efficacious,  among  which  is  the  annual  publication  of 
a  book  containing  an  account  of  these  special  interventions 
dm-ing  the  past  year,  which  is  sent  to  all  subscribers.  This 
certainly  constitutes  an  appeal  of  a  very  effective  character, 
and  one  preeminently  well  fitted  to  stimulate  the  particular 
class  of  minds  to  which  it  is  addressed,  to  large  and  frequent 
contributions. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  however  efficacious  these 
means  may  be  now,  this  wUl  not  account  for  the  original 
setting  up  of  the  institution.  I  think  that  any  one  who  will 
carefully  investigate  the  account  which  Mr.  Miiller  has  given 
of  its  origin,  will  be  able  to  assign  it  to  a  number  of  ordinary 
human  causes,  without  invoking  the  aid  of  any  special 
divine  interventions  in  its  favour ;  but  to  enter  on  a  minute 
criticism  of  them  would  not  be  desirable  in  this  place. 

Many  of  the  events  narrated  by  him  which  involve  special 
interferences  with  the  order  of  nature,  may  be  readily 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  coincidences,  such  as  have 
occurred  to  each  of  us  during  our  past  lives ;  and  are  often 
of  a  very  remarkable  character,  but  which  by  no  means  involve 
the  assumption  that  they  have  been  brought  about  by  special 
interferences  with  the  forces  of  nature  in  our  favour.  But  it 
is  not  my  purpose  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  abstract 
question,  but  only  to  consider  how  far  such  interferences  as 
those  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  connection  with  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  affect  the  question  of  miracles,  as  evidential 
to  a  divine  revelation.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  such  occurrences  as  those  above  alluded 
to,  if  they  are  brought  about  in  answer  to  definite  petitions, 

8  * 
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from  evidential  miracles.  They  would  be  simply  marks  of 
divine  favour  to  particular  persons  and  institutions ;  and 
would  consequently  be  devoid  of  evidential  value  as  proofs 
of  the  reality  of  a  divine  commission. 

We  know  from  the  history  of  St.  Paul  that  he  habitually 
trusted  to  God's  ordinary  providence  for  the  supply  of  his 
wants^  rather  than  to  special  interventions.*  Viewed  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  the  evidential  value  of 
miracles,  the  whole  subject  of  special  answers  to  prayer 
requires  very  serious  consideration,  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
analogy  between  them  and  miracles  is  of  the  closest  charac- 
ter. When  we  offer  special  requests  for  special  interferences 
with  the  ordinary  mode  of  the  divine  acting,  it  is  only  in 
consonance  with  Christian  humility  to  add  to  our  prayers 
that  God  will  be  pleased  to  reject  them,  if  we  in  our 
ignorance  have  asked  Him  to  do  what  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  will.  Surely  a  firm  trust  in  His  ordinary 
providence,  and  an  habitual  recognition  that  the  forces  of 
the  universe  in  their  daily  operation  are  regulated  by  His 
wisdom,  and  subserving  the  purposes  of  His  goodness,  ia 
quite  as  religious  and  reverential  a  state  of  mind,  as  that 
which  is  constantly  asking  Him  to  make  special  interventions 
on  our  behalf.  Many  of  the  prevailing  ideas  on  this  subject 
even  among  religious  men  owe  their  origin  to  their  failing 
to  recognize  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  that  all  the  forces 
of  the  universe  are  manifestations  of  the  activity  of  God. 


SUPPLEMENT  II. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  view  which  I  have  taken  in  this 
and  the  preceding  Lecture  respecting  the  evidential  value  of 
miracles,    and   the   relation    in    which    they   stand   to   the 

*  See  the  account  of  the  dangers  he  encountered  in  his  Missionary 
travels,  2  Cor.  xii.  St.  Luke's  narrative  of  his  voyage  to  Eome,  his 
shipwreck,  and  escape,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  same  habitual 
trust. 
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Christian  revelation,  differs  very  materially  from  'that  which 
has  been  propounded  by  Professor  Mozley  in  his  first  Bampton 
Lecture.  So  important  is  this  difference  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  offer  a  few  additional  observations  on  the  subject,  for 
which  it  was  impossible  to  find  room  in  the  Lecture  itself. 

The  view  propounded  in  the  Lecture,  briefly  stated,  is  as 
follows  : — The  essence  of  the  Christian  revelation  consists  in 
Our  Lord^s  divine  person  and  work,  which  constitute  Him 
the  visible  manifestation  of  the  invisible  God,  and  not  in  a 
number  of  dogmatic  statements  or  moral  precepts.  His 
entire  character  is  in  fact  a  manifestation  of  the  divine 
in  union  with  the  human,  constituting  an  harmonious  whole, 
of  which  the  miracles  form  an  important  portion  of  the 
delineation.  In  one  word,  they  are  viewed  as  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  divine  which  dwelt  within  Him,  and  which 
manifested  itself  as  much  in  His  actions  and  teaching,  in  the 
spotless  perfection  of  His  character,  and  above  all,  in  the 
divine  self-sacrifice  of  His  life  and  death,  as  in  those  actions 
which  are  usually  designated  His  miracles.  Further,  while 
many  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  were 
not  wrought  for  directly  evidential  purposes  (those  which  are 
directly  aflB.rmed  to  have  been  wrought  for  this  purpose  being 
few  in  number) ;  yet  all  miracles,  like  all  other  manifestations 
of  the  divine,  must  have  an  indirectly  evidential  value,  as 
indicating  the  presence  and  energy  of  a  superhuman  power. 
Also,  while  there  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  a  con- 
siderable number  of  doctrinal  statements  and  moral  precepts, 
it  is  a  fact  that  however  startling  a  statement  may  have  been 
uttered  by  Our  Lord,  or  whatever  degree  of  opposition  it 
called  forth  on  the  part  of  His  opponents,  or  of  incredulity 
in  His  disciples.  He  never  condescends  to  perform  a  miracle 
in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  His  assertions,  but  rests  it 
solely  on  His  own  absolute  knowledge  and  veracity.  *     Nor 

*  There  are  but  two  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  viz.,  that  of 
the  cure  of  the  paralytic  in  proof  of  His  "  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins,"  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  "  that  the  people  who  stood  by 
might  believe  that  His  Father  had  sent  Him." 
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was  such  a  thing  once  done  by  His  apostles.  In  the  same 
manner  while  He  repeatedly  appealed  to  His  miracles  as 
evidence  of  His  divine  character,  He  referred  to  them 
as  portions  of  His  moral  working,  and  only  appealed  to  them 
separately  when  the  higher  form  of  evidence  failed  to  com- 
mand assent. 

This  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  me  to  be  rendered 
necessary  by  the  most  direct  assertions  of  the  sacred  writers. 
Besides  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  Lecture,  a  large  number 
of  the  passages  quoted  in  the  Supplement  to  the  first  Lecture 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
revelation  consists  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  tend 
equally  to  prove  that  the  highest  attestation  to  His  divine 
Mission  was  His  self- evidential  character.  So  strong  are 
the  assertions  on  this  point  in  those  portions  of  the  1st 
Epistle  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  that  any  other  view  seems  to  me  inconsistent  with 
assigning  to  them  canonical  authority.  The  writer  affirms 
that  the  life  of  the  Logos  was  manifested.  It  was  the 
light  of  men.  This  light  w&i  manifested  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  shone  in  the  darkness,  and  the  dark- 
ness comprehended  it  not.  He  was  the  true  light  which 
enhghtens  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  If  these 
statements  are  the  veritable  utterances  of  the  Apostle,  they 
are  conclusive  on  the  subject.  They  make  it  certain  that 
Jesus  Christ  must  be  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  on  the 
sphere  of  the  human,  the  Sun  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
worlds,  which  energizes  in  them  mightily.  If  this  be  so,  it 
follows  that  the  character  of  our  evidential  position  must  be 
such  as  I  have  described.  First,  Jesus  Christ  and  His  entire 
divine  working,  in  which  He  bears  witness  to  Himself. 
Secondly,  His  miracles,  viewed  as  wonders,  signs,  and 
mighty  deeds. 

The  entire  argument  of  Professor  Mozley  rests  on  a 
different  basis.  He  considers  the  essence  of  Christianity  to 
consist  in  a  number  of  statements  of  dogmatic  truth,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  lies  beyond  the  powers  of  human  reason. 
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Of  the  truth  of  these  statements  he  maintaina  that  the 
miracles  form  the  one  great  attestation  and  guarantee ;  or  in 
other  words,  that  they  would  be  absolutely  incredible  but  for 
their  confirmation  by  miracles.  His  position  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  following  passage : — "  There  is  one  great 
necessary  purpose,  then,  which  divines  assign  to  miracles, 
viz.,  the  proof  of  a  Revelation.  And  certainly  if  it  were  the 
will  of  God  to  give  a  Revelation,  there  are  plain  and  obvious 
reasons  for  asserting  that  miracles  are  necessary  as  the 
guarantee  and  voucher  of  that  Revelation.  A  Revelation  is, 
properly  speaking,  such  only  by  virtue  of  telling  us  some- 
thing which  we  could  not  know  without  it.  But  how  do  we 
know  that  that  communication  of  what  is  undiscoverable  by 
human  reason  is  true.  Our  reason  cannot  prove  the  truth  of 
it,  for  it  is  by  the  very  supposition  beyond  our  reason. 
Thfere  must  be  then  some  note  or  sign  to  certify  it,  and  dis- 
tinguish it  as  a  true  communication  from  God,  which  note 
can  be  nothing  else  than  a  miracle.'^ 

This  passage,  which  contains  the  essence  of  the  view  in 
question,  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  the  direct  assumption  of 
the  point  at  issue.  "  A  Revelation,"  says  the  Professor,  "is 
properly  speaking  such  only  by  telling  us  something  that  we 
could  not  know  without  it."  This  assumption  is  involved  in 
the  use  of  the  word  ''  TelUng."  It  takes  for  granted  that  a 
Revelation,  to  be  such,  must  consist  in  certain  abstract 
statements  of  truths  to  be  believed,  and  not  of  facts  such  as 
St.  John  speaks  of,  which  he  could  see,  hear,  and  bear 
witness  to.  It  is  in  fact  assumed  not  only  that  a  Revelation, 
to  be  such,  must  be  a  dogmatic  Revelation ;  but  that  it  can- 
not consist  of  truths,  which  have  a  self- evidencing  power  to 
the  heart  and  the  conscience,  and  through  them  to  the 
understanding.  Such  a  view  seems  to  me  not  only  to  con- 
travene the  express  statements  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  the 
whole  of  the  implied  teaching  of  the  Pauline  epistles. 

I  by  no  means  dispute  that  a  Revelation,  "  to  be  worthy 
of  the  name,''  must  communicate  to  us  something  which 
was  previously  unknown.     This  can  certainly  be  done   in 
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many  other  ways  besides  in  a  number  of  dogmatic  proposi- 
tions. St.  Paul  definitely  affirms  that  the  Universe  is  a 
Revelation  of  God.  "  The  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  manifested  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  God- 
head, so  that  they  are  without  excuse.  For  that  which  is 
known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them,  for  God  has  showed  it 
unto  them."  Words  could  hardly  have  been  framed  to 
affirm  in  a  more  definite  manner  that  the  Universe  consti- 
tutes a  revelation  of  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  its 
Creator,  and  one  of  so  distinct  and  definite  a  character  that 
the  heathen  were  without  excuse  for  not  attending  to  it. 
Yet  in  making  this  revelation,  God  has  told  us  nothing 
respecting  its  forces  or  its  laws,  but  has  left  them  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  use  of  the  faculties  with  which  He  has 
endowed  us.  Of  what,  I  ask,  does  this  revelation  consist  ? 
Evidently  of  an  immense  number  of  objective  facts,  showing 
forth  the  divine  power  and  wisdom,  and  in  an  inferior  degree 
His  other  attributes.  Every  creative  work  of  God  is  unques- 
tionably a  discovery  of  a  new  truth,  and,  as  such,  a  revelation 
of  Himself.  But  it  consists  of  a  fact,  manifested  to  man's 
understanding,  the  meaning  of  which  he  is  capable  of  dis- 
covering; not  the  dogmatic  affirmation  of  some  truth 
previously  unknown.  Least  of  all  does  such  a  revelation 
require  to  be  confirmed  by  a  miracle  wrought  to  attest  either 
its  reality  or  its  truth.  On  the  contrary  it  is  self-evidencing, 
and  its  miracles,  which  are  God's  creative  works,  constitute 
its  essence. 

In  a  similar  manner  another  great  Revelation  of  God  has 
been  made  in  man's  conscience  and  moral  nature,  by  which 
we  learn  the  law  of  duty,  and  that  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe  is  not  only  a  Being  who  possesses  wisdom  and 
power,  but  that  He  is  also  a  moral  being.*  But  here  again 
the  revelation  does  not  contain  a  single  dogmatic  statement, 

*  Here  again  St.  Paul's  assertions  are  definite  and  precise.  "  For 
wlicn  the  Gentiles,  wliicli  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law,  these  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  them- 
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nor  is  it  confirmed  by  a  single  miracle,  except  that  great  one 
wliicli  constitutes  its  essence,  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and 
tlie  greatest  of  all  marvels,  tlie  creation  of  a  free  agent. 

Again,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  would  constitute  a 
real  revelation  ;  even  if  unaccompanied  by  a  single  dogmatic 
explanation.  It  would  plainly  be  a  discovery  of  at  least  one 
truth  which  was  previously  unknown,  viz.  that  man  was 
capable  of  a  renewed  life  after  he  had  undergone  the  stroke  of 
death,  and  would  thereby  impart  a  certain  degree  of  reason- 
ableness to  the  expectation  that  others  would  receive  the 
same.  So  again  the  appearance  of  an  angel,  and  an  actual 
conversation  with  one,  would  be  an  unquestionable  revela- 
tion that  there  were  other  orders  of  intelligences  in  existence 
besides  men.  These,  and  a  multitude  of  other  kindred 
things,  would  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term  constitute 
revelations  of  truths,  to  which  the  unaided  power  of  man's 
reason  could  never  have  penetrated,  yet  they  are  self- 
evidential,  and  require  no  miracle  to  confirm  them.  In  a 
similar  manner  God's  revelation  of  His  moral  perfections 
made  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  self-evidential. 
In  it,  as  St.  John  says,  the  divine  life  is  manifested.  We 
can  see  it,  i.e.  with  the  eye  of  our  moral  vision,  and  draw 
conclusions  from  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  we  do  from  the 
other  objective  revelations  of  God. 

In  reply  then  to  the  question  proposed  by  Professor  Mozley, 
How  do  we  know  that  the  communication  of  what  is  undis- 
coverable  by  human  reason  is  true  ?,  I  answer.  By  beholding 
it.  Our  reason  cannot  prove  the  truth  of  it  until  it  has  been 
discovered.  Granted.  But  this  forms  no  obstacle  to  our 
ability  to  recognize  God  in  it,  when  He  has  thus  revealed 
Himself.  Such  revelations  require  no  note  or  sign  to 
certify  that  they  are  true  communications  from  God,  other 
than  themselves,  when  contemplated  by  the  eye  of  reason. 
It  is  clear  therefore   that  his  remarks  are  only  applicable 

selves ;  wliicli  sliow  the  works  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their 
conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile 
accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another." — Eom.  ii.  14,  15. 
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to  sucli  revelations  as  consist  of  statements  of  dogmatic 
truths  which  would  have  been  undiscoverable  by  the  unaided 
human  intellect.  But  whatever  connection  such  truths  may 
have  with  the  Christian  Kevelation,  it  is  certain  that  the 
sacred  writers  affirm  the  presence  of  an  objective  Revelation 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christy  apart  from  the  dogmatic 
assertions  which  are  found  in  the  New  Testament. 

I  fully  agree  with  Professor  Mozley  that  such  assertions 
as  some  of  those  made  by  Our  Lord  respecting  Himself 
would  be  incredible  if  made  by  one  who  had  passed  thirty- 
three  years  in  converse  with  mankind  without  once  exhibit- 
ing anything  superhuman  in  his  character.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  only  way  of  doing  this  is  by  the  dis- 
play of  those  marvels  in  the  physical  universe  which  we 
commonly  designate  miracles.  Surely  the  presence  of  the 
divine  is  as  clearly  recognizable  in  superhuman  holiness 
and  loveliness  as  in  acts  of  power  in  nature.  I  admit  that 
the  divine  presence  is  manifested  in  the  volcano  and  the 
earthquake ;  but  it  is  far  more  so  in  the  character  of  Christ 
our  Lord  as  delineated  in  the  Gospels.  Every  one  of  His 
actions  was  radiant  with  superhuman  goodness^  and  surely  a 
character  which  is  a  manifestation  of  superhuman  goodness 
is  a  stronger  guarantee  of  truthfulness  than  the  performance 
of  any  number  of  marvellous  works.  Apart  from  such 
manifestations  the  assertions  concerning  Himself  which  are 
attributed  to  Him  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  would  not  be 
rendered  credible  by  the  performance  of  any  number  of 
mere  marvels  in  the  physical  Universe.  Power  is  no  doubt 
an  attribute  of  God^  but  moral  perfection  is  no  less  so.  If 
anything  analogous  to  miracles  can  be  performed  by  the 
agency  of  demons^  it  is  clear  that  the  only  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  divine  and  the  diabolical^  must  be 
the  moral  impress  which  they  bear. 

It  follows  therefore  that  our  acceptance  of  Our  Lord's 
testimony  respecting  himself  is  founded  on  His  entire  divine 
working,  manifested  during  His  life  on  earth,  and  not  on  His 
miracles  pure  and  simple.     Such  a  person  could  not  but 
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have  known  whether  his  statements  were  true  or  false.  We 
therefore  accept  them  as  we  do  those  of  any  other  witness, 
on  the  ground  of  his  adequate  knowledge  and  entire  veracity. 
Professor  Mozley  has  more  fully  expressed  his  views  on 
this  subject  in  another  passage  of  this  lecture.  It  has  been 
quoted  somewhat  unfairly  by  the  author  of  Supernatural 
Religion.  Still  I  think  that  the  general  mode  of  putting 
the  case  incurs  a  serious  danger  of  causing  misconception. 
As  the  passage  is  a  long  one,  I  will  only  quote  its  salient 
points. 

"  If  then  a  person  of  evident  integrity  and  loftiness  of 
character  rose  into  notice  in  a  particular  country  and  com- 
munity eighteen  centuries  ago,  who  made  these  communica- 
tions about  himself,  that  he  had  existed  before  his  natural 
birth,  &c.,  &G."  (here  follow  a  number  of  affirmations  which 
Our  Lord  actually  made  respecting  Himself  as  reported  in  the 
fourth  Grospel).  "If  this  person  made  these  assertions 
respecting  himself ;  and  all  that  was  done  was  to  make  the 
assertions,  what  would  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  sober 
reason  respecting  that  person  ?  The  necessary  conclusion 
of  sober  reason  respecting  that  person  would  be  that  he  was 
disordered  in  his  understanding.  What  other  decision  could 
we  come  to,  when  a  man  looldng  like  one  of  ourselves,  and 
only  exemplifying  in  his  life  and  circumstances  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,*  said  this  about  himself,  but  that  when 
reason  had  lost  its  balance,  a  dream  of  extraordinary  and 
unearthly  grandeur  might  be  the  result.  By  no  rational 
being  could  a  just  and  benevolent  life  be  accepted  as  proof 
of  such  astonishing  announcements.  Miracles  then  are  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  truth  of  such  announcements, 
which  without  them  are  purposeless  and  abortive,  the 
unfinished  fragments  of  a  design  which  is  nothing  unless  it 
is  the  whole.  They  are  necessary  to  the  justification  of  such 
announcements,  which  unless  they  are  supernatural  truths 
are  the  wildest  delusions.     The  matter  and  its  guarantee 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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are  the  two  parts  of  a  revelation,  the  absence  of  either  of 
which  neutralizes  and  undoes  it." 

This  passage  is  misleading,  because  while  it  contains 
statements  very  closely  resembling  the  facts  of  the  Gospel, 
Dr.  Mozley  applies  them  to  a  condition  of  things  wholly 
different  from  those  exhibited  in  the  life  of  Christ  as  there 
depicted.  I  fully  admit  that  if  a  mere  man,  who  differed  in 
nothing  from  ordinary  good  men  made  such  statements, 
they  would  be  utterly  incredible,  and  the  fair  inference 
would  be  that  he  had  become  suddenly  insane.  But  the 
Gospels  do  not  tell  us  that  it  was  an  ordinary  man  like 
ourselves  who  made  these  assertions  ;  but  one  whose  entire 
character  and  actions  were  as  much  a  manifestation  of 
superhuman  goodness  and  holiness,  as  His  miracles  were  of 
superhuman  power.  To  assume  that  Our  Lord  before  He 
performed  His  first  miracle  at  Cana,  did  not  differ  from  an 
ordinary  man,  is  to  beg  the  whole  question.  In  fact  it  is 
simply  impossible  that  He  did  not,  if  His  own  affirmations 
and  those  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  true,  that 
he  who  had  seen  Him  had  seen  the  Father ;  and  that  the 
fulness  of  Godhead  dwelt  in  His  incarnate  person.  The 
question  is  not  what  we  should  think  of  such  assertions,  if 
made  by  a  man  of  ordinary  goodness ;  but  what  we  should 
think  of  them,  if  made  by  one  who  during  the  whole  of  his 
past  life  had  been  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  moral 
perfections  of  God.  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  even  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years  Jesus  astonished  the  Jewish  doctors  by  His 
understanding  and  answers.  Surely  during  the  eighteen 
years  which  elapsed  between  this  event  and  his  public 
ministry,  when  His  manhood  had  become  fully  developed,  the 
divine  rays  must  have  shone  in  Him  with  greater  brilliancy. 
According  to  Professor  Mozley^s  position,  these  assertions, 
if  they  had  been  made  by  Our  Lord  before  He  had  performed 
His  first  miracle  at  Cana,  might  have  been  justly  deemed  the 
results  of  insanity  (we  know  that  the  Jews  did  subsequently 
affirm  that  he  was  mad) ;  but  they  would  have  been  rendered 
credible   by  its   performance.      Surely    such   a   position   is 
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untenable.  The  error  has  originated  in  the  incorrect  assump- 
tion that  Our  Lord  did  not  differ  from  an  ordinary  man 
until  He  manifested  that  diiierence  by  the  performance  of 
miracles. 

But  the  Professor  continues,  "  Would  not  a  perfectly 
sinless  character  be  a  proof  of  a  revelation  ?  Undoubtedly 
that  would  be  as  great  a  miracle  as  any  that  could  be  con- 
ceived ;  but  where  is  the  proof  of  perfect  sinlessness  ?  No 
outward  life  and  conductj  however  just,  benevolent,  and 
irreproachable,  could  prove  this,  because  goodness  depends 
on  the  inward  motive,  and  the  perfection  of  the  inward 
motive  is  not  proved  by  the  outward  act."  ..."  We  accept 
Our  Lord''s  perfect  goodness  then  on  the  same  evidence  upon 
which  we  admit  the  rest  of  His  supernatural  character;  but 
not  as  proved  by  the  outward  goodness  of  His  life,  by  His 
character,  sublime  as  it  was,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the 
eye." 

First.  This  affirmation  is  a  very  unfortunate  one,  because 
it  directly  traverses  one  made  by  Our  Lord  Himself  as 
reported  in  the  Fourth  Grospel,  "  which  of  you  convinceth 
me  of  sin ;  and  if  I  say  the  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe 
me  V  Surely  Our  Lord  here  affirms  that  the  inability  of 
any  one  to  convince  Him  of  sin  was  an  adequate  proof  that 
His  mora]  character  was  perfect.  He  demands  to  be 
believed  in  virtue  of  His  inherent  truthfulness ;  and  on  the 
strength  of  it  He  proceeds  to  make  the  affirmation  of  His 
pre-existence,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  He  certainly 
here  distinctly  lays  down  that  His  absolute  sinlessness  was 
a  sufficient  ground  for  His  affirmation  being  entitled  to  the 
fullest  credence. 

Secondly.  But,  says  the  Professor,  how  could  this  sin- 
lessness be  known  ?  It  is  impossible  that  we  could  know 
that  any  man  was  sinless  unless  we  could  penetrate  to  his 
motives,  and  this  we  cannot  do.  Surely  this  is  hyper- 
critical. A  being  whose  entire  outward  life  was  a  manifes- 
tation of  absolute  moral  purity,  must  have  been  equally 
pure  in  his  inward  character.     "  The  tree,"  says  Our  Lord, 
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"  is  known  by  its  fruits."  A  being  wbose  actual  life  is 
moral  perfection^  while  his  inward  life  is  corrupt,  must  pos- 
sess a  superhuman  power  of  hypocrisy.  My  answer,  there- 
fore, to  the  question,  "How  could  the  perfection  of  Jesus 
be  proved  V  is,  By  His  perfect  life.  It  was  a  question,  not 
of  theory,  but  of  fact.  I  fully  admit  "  that  we  accept  Our 
Lord's  perfect  goodness  on  the  same  evidence  on  which  we 
admit  the  rest  of  His  supernatural  character,"  i.e.  by  its 
manifestations.  But  here  let  it  be  observed,  the  proof  of 
the  manifestations  of  his  superhuman  power  derived  from 
His  miracles  is  dependent  on  a  complicated  chain  of  his- 
torical proof;  that  of  His  divine  working  in  the  history  of 
the  past  and  the  facts  of  the  present  is  patent  to  the  ordi- 
nary student  of  history. 

It  may  be  urged  that  large  numbers  of  the  Jews  would 
not  have  any  evidence  that  His  character  was  morally  stain- 
less ;  and  consequently  to  such  persons  it  would  be  no 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  This  I 
fully  admit.  The  same  observation  is  equally  true  with 
respect  to  those  who  did  not  witness  His  miracles  ;  and  we 
know,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  even  many  who  did,  ascribed 
them  to  demoniacal  agency.  But  it  was  far  more  difficult 
to  ascribe  His  manifestations  of  divine  goodness  to  such  an 
influence  than  His  miracles,  when  viewed  separately  from 
their  moral  environment.  Both  His  moral  perfection  and 
His  miracles  could  only  be  evidential  as  far  as  He  afforded 
evidence  of  their  reality. 

But  the  character  of  the  evidence  has  become  widely 
different  in  the  present  day  from  what  it  was  in  Our  Lord's. 
Then  the  miracles  could  be  witnessed  j  now  they  cannot. 
Then  their  reality  could  be  tested ;  now  it  cannot ;  now 
they  can  only  be  accepted  on  the  testimony  of  those  who 
witnessed  them.  Then  the  only  alternative,  if  they  were 
accepted  as  true,  was  between  their  being  wrought  by  the 
finger  of  God  or  by  Satanic  agency.  This  latter  alternative 
would  weigh  little  now;  but  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  length 
of  the  chain  of  the  historic  proof,  and  other  difficulties  peculiar 
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to  modern  times^  which,  considerably  overbalance  this  advan- 
tage.    Those  who  came  into  direct  contact  with  Jesns  were 
able  to  behold  the  divine  radiance  of  His  character.     This 
we  cannot  do ;  but  we  have  eighteen  centuries  of  experience 
of  the   superhuman  working   of   this   character  in  history^ 
and  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  evolution  of  ordinary 
men.     This  furnishes  us  with  materials  for  judging  whether 
a  superhuman  power  manifested  itself  in  Jesus   Christ  of 
which  His   contemporaries  were  destitute.     We  have  also 
the  character  depicted  before  our  eyes  in  the  pages  of  the 
Evangelists.     The  only  question  is,  whether  it  is  possible 
that   this    character  can  be   an  ideal  one,  and  of  this  our 
means  of  judging  are  ample.     If  any  one  will  set  himself 
thus  carefully  to  balance  our  losses  and  our  gains,  I  think 
that  the  conclusion  at  which  he  will  arrive  must  be  that  the 
evidences  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  which  we 
now  possess  are  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater  weight,   than 
those  which  were  enjoyed  by  those  who  lived  in  the  apos- 
tolic age.     It  is  true  that  we  witness  no  physical  miracles 
now  ;    but  we  witness  mightier  moral  ones.      The   moral 
miracles  we  can  behold  and  verify  :  these  being  established, 
render  our  proof  of  the  physical  ones  comparatively  easy, 
which,  when  dissevered  from  that  of  the  moral  ones,  becomes 
a  balance  of  intricate  probabilities. 

The  history  of  John  the  Baptist  fully  confirms  the  posi- 
tions laid  down  in  the  Lecture,  that  miracles  are  not  the 
one  indispensable  proof  of  a  divine  mission.  The  divine 
mission  of  John  is  directly  affirmed  by  Our  Lord.  "  Among 
those  that  are  born  of  women,"  he  says,  "there  has  not 
arisen  a  greater  prophet  than  John  the  Baptist."  These 
words,  if  taken  strictly,  affirm  that  he  was  a  greater  prophet 
even  than  Moses.  Yet  not  only  do  the  Synoptics  record  no 
miracle  as  having  been  performed  by  him,  but  the  fourth 
Gospel  expressly  affirms  that  he  wrought  none,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  attributes  to  him  several  dogmatical  assertions 
respecting  the  superhuman  greatness  of  Our  Lord.  If 
it  be  urged  that  a  miracle  was  wrought  on  the  occasion 
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of  the  descent  of  the  divine  Spirit  on  Our  Lord  at  his 
baptism^  I  reply,  though  the  special  mark  to  Jolm  by  which 
the  presence  of  the  Messiah  was  indicated,  and  to  him  in  the 
highest  sense  evidential,  yet  it  was  not  so  to  others.  As  far 
as  the  people  are  concerned,  the  evidence  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  incontestable,  "  John  did  no  miracle,  but  all  things 
which  John  spake  of  this  man  were  true." 

If  it  be  urged  that  while  miracles  may  not  be  necessary  to 
prove  a  divine  mission,  yet  they  are  necessary  to  prove  the 
truth  of  a  revelation,  and  that  John  had  no  revelation  to  com- 
municate, I  reply,  that  it  is  equally  true  that  neither  Ehjah 
nor  Elisha  introduced  a  new  revelation,  yet  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ascribes  to  them  a  number  of  miracles.  Nor  is  the 
affirmation  that  he  had  no  revelation  to  communicate  strictly 
accurate :  for  he  was  far  more  a  communicator  of  one  than 
any  of  the  former  prophets,  in  that  he  pointed  out  the 
Messiah  as  actually  come ;  and  authoritatively  affirmed  that 
Jesus  was  He.  It  is  true  that  the  Synoptics  describe  him 
rather  as  a  preacher  of  repentance;  but  St.  John's  Gospel 
not  only  affirms  that  he  gave  distinct  testimony  to  Jesus  as 
the  actual  Messiah,  but  that  he  made  several  remarkable 
statements  as  to  the  divine  character  of  His  person,  one  of 
them  being  an  affirmation  referred  to  by  Dr.  Mozley,  as 
requiring  to  be  substantiated  by  miracle,  that  "  He  was  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world ;''  and 
if  we  accept  the  conclusion  of  the  third  chapter  as  an  utter- 
ance of  the  Baptist,  and  not  a  meditation  of  its  author, 
he  must  have  announced  yet  profounder  truths  respecting 
His  divine  character.  Although  utterances  of  this  kind  are 
not  directly  mentioned  by  the  Synoptics,  yet  they  make  it 
certain  that  John  must  have  given  a  very  clear  and  well 
known  testimony  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  for  they  inform 
us  that  after  Our  Lord  had  performed  the  high  Messianic  act 
of  cleansing  the  temple,  and  the  Sanhedrim  demanded  His 
authority  for  doing  so,  He  replied  by  asking  their  opinion 
as  to  the  divine  mission  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  that  after 
consulting  among  themselves,  they  declined  to  return  an 
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answer,  on  the  ground  that  if  they  affirmed  its  reality,  Our 
Lord  would  fall  back  on  His  testimony  to  Himself  as  the 
Messiah;  and  if  they  denied  it,  they  were  afraid  of  a  serious 
loss  of  reputation  among  the  people,  who  believed  in  John 
as  a  prophet.  If  miracles  are  the  necessary  confirmation  of 
a  revelation,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  prophet  who 
had  a  direct  divine  commission  to  point  out  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  was  not  armed  with  the  power  of  working  them, 
while  that  power  was  so  largely  possessed  by  prophets  with 
a  mission  so  inferior  as  that  of  Elijah  or  Elisha.  According 
to  the  theory  which  has  been  commonly  accepted,  when 
John  the  Baptist  pointed  out  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and 
declared  Him  to  be  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the 
sin  of  the  world,"  and  that  "  he  that  believed  on  Him  had 
everlasting  hfe,"  he  ought  to  have  wrought  a  miracle  to 
prove  that  such  extraordinary  assertions  were  true.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  enter  here  on  a  discussion  of  the 
grounds  on  which  John  rested  the  truth  of  his  divine 
mission.  I  am  only  concerned  with  it  in  this  place  as 
showing  that  the  affirmation  that  miracles  are  indispensable 
for  the  proof  of  its  reality,  and  that  certain  truths  are 
incredible  unless  they  are  attested  by  them,  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament.  I  am  far 
from  wishing  to  deny  their  value  as  a  portion  of  the'  attes- 
tation given  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  affirming  that  they  constitute  the  sole 
attestation,  or  are  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  the  truth 
of  His  utterances.  The  fact  is,  that  neither  abstract  nor 
moral  truths  can  be  attested  by  miracles,  viewed  merely  as 
marvels  or  exhibitions  of  power.  As  mere  exhibitions  of 
power,  the  greatest  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  are 
transcended  by  the  daily  workings  of  God  in  Creation  and 
Providence.  If  we  cannot  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain truths  by  the  use  of  our  reason,  we  can  only  accept 
them  on  the  testimony  of  a  witness  whom  we  know  to  be 
veracious  and  to  possess  adequate  means  of  information. 

9 
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LECTUEE  III. 


"  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  ;  he  that  foUoweth  Me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life."— John  tiii.  12. 


Is  this  light  clearly  shining  in  the  spiritual  and  moral 
firmament  ?  Can  we  behold  its  beams  ?  Do  the  rays  of  the 
spiritual  Sun  generate  vitality  and  life  in  the  moral  World  ? 
These  are  questions  not  of  theory  but  of  fact^  which  can  be 
verified  in  the  experience  of  the  past  and  of  the  present. 
The  text  afiirms  not  only  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  illu- 
minator of  the  moral  and  spiritual  worlds^  but  that  the  light 
which  He  emits  communicates  also  a  vital  infiuence.  He  is 
the  Light  of  Life.  Such  an  assertion  was  a  bold  one,  for  it 
removes  His  pretensions  out  of  the  regions  of  the  abstract 
and  the  theoretical,  and  brings  them  to  the  test  of  fact.  If 
we  can  discover  neither  in  the  history  of  the  past  nor  in  the 
facts  of  the  present  clear  and  unmistakable  signs  of  an  illu- 
minating and  vital  power  issuing  from  Jesus  Christ,  then 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  placed  in  His  mouth 
words  which  make  Him  bear  false  witness  of  Himself,  and  He 
thus  becomes  convicted  of  imposture.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand.  He  has  proved  during  eighteen  centuries  the  great 
source  of  man^s  spiritual  illumination,  then  the  writer  has 
either  reported  a  true  utterance  of  Jesus,  or,  if  a  forger,  he 
must  have  been  possessed  of  a  superhuman  insight  into  the 
history  of  the  future. 

This  inference  will  be  equally  certain,  whether  we  accept 
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the  Gospel  as  the  veritable  work  of  the  Apostle  John,  written 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century,  or  adopt  the  theory 
so  dear  to  modern  unbelievers,  that  it  is  the  production  of 
au  unknown  author  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  afterwards. 
In  either  case  the  assertion  that  an  obscure  Jewish  carpenter 
would  be  the  great  illuminator  of  the  most  civilized  and 
energetic  races  of  mankind  ;  that  he  would  be  the  creator  of 
a  new  moral  and  spiritual  life  ;  that  he  would  indelibly  stamp 
the  impress  of  his  action  on  all  the  progressive  races  of 
mankind — nothing,  I  say,  could  have  been  more  unlikely  in 
the  year  170,  than  that  such  a  saying  would  be  realized. 
No  human  foresight  could  have  anticipated  the  fact  that  this 
obscure  carpenter  would  exert  this  mighty  influence  on  his- 
tory, and  would  distance  the  combined  efforts  for  good  of 
the  wisest  and  the  best  of  men.  Such  an  utterance,  if  made 
by  an  ordinary  man,  could  have  only  been  attributed  to 
madness.  The  question  is.  Have  this  and  similar  utterances 
which  this  Gospel  has  attributed  to  Jesus  been  verified  in 
fact  ?  If  they  have,  not  only  is  the  assertion  that  Jesus  is 
the  Light  of  the  World,  and  the  Light  of  Life,  proved  on 
indisputable  evidence  to  be  true,  but  the  further  conclusion 
is  inevitable,  that  a  spirit  of  the  profoundest  prophetic  in- 
sight must  have  dwelt  in  Him  who  gave  utterance  to  it — or, 
in  other  words,  that  it  proves  in  Him  the  presence  of  a  super- 
human power. 

The  evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  has  exerted  this  mighty 
influence,  as  the  illuminator  of  the  world,  and  the  introducer 
of  a  new  principle  of  moral  and  spiritual  life,  is  so  complete 
and  overwhelming,  that  I  need  not  further  discuss  it.  It 
is  written  on  every  page  of  history  from  the  year  315 
downwards.*    I  have  pointed  out  its  evidential  value  in  the 

*  I  take  tlie  date  of  the  conversion  of  Constantine  as  the  starting 
point,  because  it  is  clear  that  from  that  time  to  the  present  Christianity 
Las  been  tlie  mightiest  influence  which,  has  acted  on  the  history  of  the 
Western  Tvorld.  Erom  that  time  its  action  emerges  into  the  clear 
light  of  history.  Previously  it  had  been  comparatiyely  obscure ; 
Mr.  Lecky's  observation  is  worthy  of  deep  attention,  that  nothing  is 

9  * 
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last  Lecture.  Ijook  at  the  modern  world.  Is  it  not  every- 
where present  in  its  institutions,  its  legislation,  its  forms  of 
thought,  its  morality,  its  language,  and  its  social  life  ?  The 
unbeliever  cannot  dispute  the  fact  that  the  whole  course  of 
modern  civilization  has  been  deeply  imbued,  if  it  has  not 
been  actually  created  by  Christianity.  Let  the  experiment 
be  tried  of  striking  out  of  the  history  of  the  last  eighteen 
centuries  every  event  which  has  been  affected  by  its  influ- 
ence, and  we  shall  empty  our  historical  libraries. 

It  follows  then  that  the  assertion  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  the  light  of  life,  is  not  only  capable 
of  being  verified  in  the  history  of  the  past,  but  is  visibly 
receiving  its  accomplishment  before  our  eyes  in  the  facts  of 
the  present.  What  is  the  inevitable  inference  ?  I  answer  : 
Either  Jesus  Christ  has  been  the  manifestation  of  a  super- 
human power,  or  all  this  influence  has  been  exerted  by  an 
obscure  carpenter,  whose  entire  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter must  have  been  fashioned  and  developed  in  the  narrow 
atmosphere  of  Jewish  thought.  If  it  be  objected  that  a 
large  portion  of  mankind  are  still  unillumined  by  him,  I 
reply  that  Christianity  obeys  the  laws  of  the  moral  world 
in  exerting  an  influence  which  is  slowly  and  gradually  pro- 
gressive, and  that  its  Pounder  distinctly  stated  that  such 
would  be  its  mode  of  operation.* 

I  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
moral  teaching  of  Christianity  to  the  presence  of  a  super- 
human power  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  will  first  state  the  "condi- 
tions of  the  argument,  and  point  out  what  it  is  valid  to 
prove. 

more  remarkable  than  the  unconsciousness  of  pagan  writers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  of  the  power  that  was  growing  up  among 
them,  prior  to  the  hour  of  its  triumph.  This  being  so,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  inconsiderable  notice  it  received  from  the  heathen 
writers  of  the  first. 

*  This  is  the  idea  which  underlies  those  parables  of  Our  Lord  which 
draw  their  imagery  from  the  processes  of  nature.  Among  them,  those 
of  the  sower,  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  the  mustard  seed,  and  the 
leaven,  stand  out  conspicuously. 
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First,  I  assume  as  an  established  scientific  trutH  that  the 
forces  which  energize  in  the  moral  world,  act  in  conformity 
with  moral  laws  ;*  that  the  long  course  of  human  history 
has  enabled  us  to  ascertain  what  these  forces  are,  and  the 
laws  of  their  action ;  that  each  successive  stage  of  the  moral 
world  has  grown  out  of  that  which  preceded  it ;  and  that  its 
changes  are  not  sudden,  nor  violent,  but  follow  a  law  of 
gradual  evolution.  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  there  are 
no  violent  breaks  in  the  developments  of  man ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  entu-e  atmosphere  of  thought  and  feeling 
of  any  one  particular  period,  has  grown  out  of  that  which 
preceded  it,  and  has  only  slowly  elevated  itself  above  it. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  law  of  human  progress, 
as  confirmed  by  the  universal  voice  of  history,  and  accepted 
by  modern, philosophy.  It  is  now  an  established  truth  that 
man  presents  no  great  gaps  in  the  course  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  development,  so  long  as  he  is  only  acted  on  by 
the  forces  which  energize  within  him.f 

*  The  difference  between  the  forces  that  act  in  the  material  and  the 
moral  Universe  is  precisely  this.  Material  forces  possess  no  power  of 
self-determination.  Moral  forces  energize  in  a  being  who  possesses  such 
a  power.  This  we  designate  freedom,  or  free  agency.  Necessitarians, 
while  denying  its  existence  theoretically,  are  compelled  to  admit  it 
practically  ;  i.e.,  human  nature  is  in  reality  so  constructed,  whatever 
account  may  be  given  of  its  origin,  that  not  only  is  the  existence  of  a 
power  of  self-determination  one  of  the  most  certain  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, but  we  cannot  help  acting  on  it  as  a  practical  truth.  This  power, 
which  man  is  capable  of  exerting  within  a  limited  sphere,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  great  truth  that  moral  forces  act  in  conformity 
with  moral  laws.  Necessitarians  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  charg- 
ing their  opponents  with  assuming  positions  which  exclude  law  from 
the  moral  Universe ;  and  that  the  assertion  of  a  self-determining  power 
in  man  is  equivalent  to  aiErming  that  confusion,  not  order,  reigns 
within  it.  This  subject  is  far  too  large  to  admit  of  discussion  here,  but 
it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  such  a  charge  is  simply  a  caricature 
of  the  views  of  those  who  hold  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
inductive  philosophy,  that  self-determination  in  man  is  as  much  a 
phenomenon  of  the  moral  Universe,  as  the  absence  of  it  is  of  the 
forces  which  dominate  in  the  material  one. 

t  The  principle  of  production  by  evolution  has  been  looked  upon  by 
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It  has  been  objected  to  this  form  of  the  argument  that 
the  elevated  moral  teaching  of  Christianity  was  due  to  the 
lofty  genius  of  Jesus.  To  this  I  reply,  that  history  proves 
that  no  human  being,  however  exalted  may  have  been  his 
genius,  has  been  able  wholly  to  emancipate  himseLE  from 
the  conditions  imposed  on  him  by  his  birth,  and  the 
moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  he  was  educated ; 
While  it  is  true  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  production  of  genius^  and  of  the  precise  extent  of 

many  with  great  jealousy  as  a  theory  which  is  destructive  of  religion. 
On  the  value  of  such  theories  as  a  philosophical  account  of  the  origin 
of  things,  I  would  not  wish-  to  express  an  opinion,  as  having  no 
immediate  bearing  on  the  subject  of  these  Lectures.  In  fact  all  dog- 
matic assertions  on  this  subject  are  evidently  premature,  as  our  induc- 
tions are  as  yet  far  too  narrow  to  form  a  firm  foundation  for  a 
theory  so  vast.  But  viewed  as  an  abstract  question,  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  ia  conceiving  that  the  Creator  has  carried  on  His  work  in 
conformity  with  some  principle  of  evolution  than  by  that  which  is 
designated  special  creation.  I  say  this  on  the  supposition  that  the 
theory  presupposes  an  intelligent  Creator  acting  on  the  forces  of  the 
Universe  and  moulding  them  to  His  purposes.  Such  theories  are 
only  dangerous  to  religion  when  they  assume  that  the  results  which 
we  behold  in  the  Universe  have  been  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
its  bhnd  forces  independently  of  the  direction  of  iuteUigence.  We 
know  as  a  fact  that  every  existing  man  and  woman  has  been  brought 
into  existence  by  a  very  complicated  process  of  evolution  through  a 
long  train  of  ancestry,  yet  this  is  no  hindrance  whatever  to  our 
acceptance  of  the  great  truth,  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who 
made  me  and  all  the  world."  The  outcry  which  has  been  raised 
against  theories  of  evolution  as  destructive  to  religion  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  unwise.  But  I  am  here  concerned  with  them  only  as  far 
as  they  bear  on  the  Christian-  argument.  In  this  respect  their  impor- 
tance has  been  far  too  generally  overlooked  by  both  parties  in  the 
controversy.  If  for  the  sake  of  argument  we  assume  that  things  have 
been  produced  in  conformity  with  a  principle  of  evolution  (and  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  this  is  maintained  by  a  great  majority  of  un- 
believers), then  it  follows  that  the  principle  of  continuity  in  the 
development  of  man  must  be  a  great  philosophical  truth ;  and  the 
existence  of  considerable  intervals  between  its  stages  an  impossibility. 
As  in  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  evolutionists 
evolution  is  efiected  by  a  number  of  small  and  inconsiderable  varia- 
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its  action ;  yet  the  experience  of  history  renders  ii  certain 
that  there  are  limitations  imposed  on  it  by  its  surroundings, 
which  it  is  unable  to  transcend.* 

This  being  so,  it  will  follow,  if  there  was  nothing  super- 

tions,  it  follows  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  can  emerge  suddenly 
as  a  moral  and  intellectual  giant  above  those  surroundings  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  has  been  born  and  has  drawn  his  entire  moral  and 
intellectual  nourishment.  This  being  so,  a  theory  of  evolution  inter- 
poses an  impenetrable  barrier  against  the  theory  that  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  mighty  action  on  history  has  been  the  simple  creation  of  the 
ordinary  forces  energizing  ia  man.  The  interval  which  separates  Him 
notonlyfpom  his  own  countrymen,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  born  and 
educated,  but  from  the  greatest  of  men,  is  too  wide  to  be  bridged  over 
by  any  theory  of  evolution  with  which  philosophy  is  acquainted.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  theories  propounded  by  modern  philosophy 
instead  of  weakening,  impart  strength  to  the  Christian  argument. 

*  It  may  be  objected  that  I  am  basing  [my  argument  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Necessitarian  philosophy.  I  am  simply  appealing  to  the 
plain  facts  of  the  moral  world,  which  I  believe  to  be  entirely  consistent 
with  the  principle  of  self  determination  in  man.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  characters  of  the  majority  of  mankind  are  largely,  though 
not  exclusively,  formed  by  their  surroundings  ;  and  that  such  as  has 
been  the  environment,  such  will  be  the  man.  The  power  of  self- 
determuiation  is  confined  within  definite  limits  which  it  cannot 
transcend,  though  it  may  be  able  to  efiect  modifications  ■  of  the 
character  within  those  limits.  The  distinction  between  physical  and 
moral  law  is  that  the  sequences  of  the  former  are  invariable,  while 
those  of  the  latter  are  subject  to  modification  by  this  principle,  as  in 
the  material  Universe  the  action  of  one  force  may  be  controUed  by 
that  of  another.  Whatever  theory  we  may  hold  on  these  subjects,  it 
is  our  duty  to  make  them  accord  with  the  facts,  and  not  the  facts  with 
the  theories.  Nothing  has  been  more  common  in  this  controversy, 
whenever  unbelievers  are  beset  by  difiiculties,  than  to  ascribe  every 
fact  connected  with  Jesus  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  ordinary 
principles,  to  the  influence  of  genius.  Thus,  in  endeavouring  to  account 
for  the  mighty  influence  which  He  has  exerted  in  history,  and  for  the 
elevation  of  His  teaching  and  character,  it  is  found  to  be  a  ready 
way  of  escape  from  all  difBculties  to  say  that  it  was  due  to  His  exalted 
genius.  This  however  is  really  equivalent  to  the  admission  that  it  has 
been  due  to  a  force  for  which  we  are  unable  to  account,  and  that  a 
power  has  manifested  itself  in  Him  of  a  character  wholly  difi'erent 
from  those  which  energize  in  ordinary  humanity. 
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human  in  Jesus  Christy  and  if  tlie  forces  wliicli  manifested 
themselves  in  Him  werenotMng  but  the  ordinary  ones  which 
energize  in  human  nature,  the  moral  teaching  of  Christianity 
must  have  been  a  natural  growth  out  of  that  moral  and 
spiritual  environment  in  which  He  and  his  Jewish 
followers  were  born  and  educated,  aided  by  such  influences 
as  may  have  been  imported  into  it  by  St.  Paul  and  his 
Grecian  converts.  Consequently,  however  exalted  may 
have  been  the  genius  of  Jesus,  it  would  only  have  enabled 
Him  to  elevate  Himself  above  those  conditions  in  a  way 
precisely  analogous  to  what  has  been  done  by  other  great 
men,  of  whom  Mahomet  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  His 
case  is  one  which  bears  directly  on  my  argument.  I  readily 
concede  that  he  must  be  numbered  among  the  great  men  of 
our  race ;  but  the  Koran  makes  it  certain  that  his  genius, 
great  as  it  was,  was  unable  to  break  through  the  conditions 
imposed  on  him  by  his  birth,  his  education,  and  his 
surroundings.  Its  whole  teaching  bears  the  strongest 
impress  of  the  Arab  mind,  and  proves  that  the  prophet  was 
unable  to  free  himself  from  the  conditions  which  it  imposed 
on  him .  The  same  truth  is  borne  witness  to  by  all  the  other 
great  teachers  of  mankind.  The  peculiarities  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  atmosphere  which  they  breathed  are  indelibly 
impressed  on  their  respective  systems.  All  are  national, 
and  local ;  Jesus  Christ  alone  is  Catholic  as  humanity. 

Prom  these  principles  I  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

First.  If  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  clearly  transcends 
the  limits  which  were  imposed  on  Him  by  His  birth  and 
surroundings,  it  proves  the  existence  in  Him  of  a  force 
different  from  those  which  energize  in  ordinary  humanity. 

Secondly.  If  the  moral  teaching  of  Christianity,  taken  as 
a  whole,  not  only  transcends  that  of  the  great  teachers  of 
the  ancient  world,  but  solves  problems,  of  which,  while  they 
recognized  the  importance,  they  found  the  solution  im- 
possible, it  proves  that  it  cannot  have  originated  in  that 
hot-bed    of    fanaticism    and    credulity   which   unbelievers 
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are  obliged  to  attribute  to  the  followers  of  Jesus  in 
order  to  impart  plausibility  to  the  theories  they  have  pro- 
pounded to  account  for  the  belief  in  His  resurrection  from 
the  dead. 

I  shall  assume  as  one  of  the  bases  of  this  argument  the 
position  which  is  taken  by  a  large  number  of  my  oppo- 
nents,* that  the  Jewish  race,  during  the  century  which 
preceded  and  that  which  followed  the  advent,  were  to  the 

*  I  accept  the  positions  laid  down  by  unbelievers  on  this  subject 
for  the  purposes  of  the  argument,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  can  only  be  received  with  considerable  modifications.  They  have 
freely  attributed  to  the  Jewish  mind  at  the  period  of  the  advent  an 
enormous  amount  of  credulity  and  superstition,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  give  something  like  a  plausible  account  of  the 
miraculous  narratives  contained  in  the  Gospels,  and  above  aU,  of  the 
belief  in  the  E.esurrection.  In  taking  this  course  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  them  that  just  in  proportion  as  they  heap  on  the 
primitive  Christians  this  charge  of  credulity  and  superstition,  they 
increase  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  moral  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  as  the  natural  product  of  such  a  soil.  Besides,  if  the 
entire  environment  of  Jesus  was  such  a  mass  of  credulity  and  super- 
stition as  they  assume,  no  amount  of  genius  could  have  wholly 
freed  him  from  its  influences ;  for  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  even  the  greatest  of  men  have  shared  in  the  credulity  and 
superstition  of  their  age.  JSTothing  is  more  certain  than  that  an  elevated 
system  of  moral  teaching,  which  embodies  a  wide  catholicity  of 
spirit,  cannot  be  the  natural  product  of  a  soil  which  is  deeply 
impregnated  with  these  qualities.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  more 
certainly  it  can  be  proved  that  such  was  the  moral  and  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  the  primitive  followers  of  Jesus,  the  stronger  wiU  be 
the  evidence  that  the  moral  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  of 
their  creation.  The  evidence  that  their  credulity  exceeded  that  of 
the  average  of  mankind  hopelessly  breaks  down  when  tested  by  the 
facts  of  history — it  is,  in  short,  an  hypothesis  which  has  been  invented 
to  support  a  theory — still,  in  arguing  with  unbelievers,  I  am  fuUy 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  assumptions,  especially  as  their 
reasonings  agaiust  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection  owe  all  their  plausi- 
bility to  them.  But  the  evidence  of  the  narrow-mindedness  and 
exclusive  bigotry  of  the  Jews  of  this  period  rests  on  a  firm  historical 
foundation  ;  and  this  fact  is  alone  sufficient  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  argument. 
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last  degree  exclusive,  fanatical,  and  superstitious ;  and  that 
in  an  atmosptere  of  this  kind  Jesus  and  His  disciples  must 
have  been  born  and  educated;  and  that  a  corresponding 
character  was  deeply  impressed  on  His  early  followers.  So 
much  was  this  the  case,  that  in  the  opinion  of  so  profound 
a  thinker  as  Mr.  Mill  it  is  simply  incredible  that  the  dis- 
courses attributed  to  him  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  can  have 
been  invented  by  the  evangelists,  or  even  by  the  Apostle 
Paul.  This  being  so,  it  is  surprising  that  he  did  not  ask 
himself  the  question.  Whence  did  this  man  get  all  this 
wisdom  ?  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  a  vague  plati- 
tude about  the  genius  of  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  ?* 

Further :  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  argument  to  maintain  that  a  large  amount  of  moral 
truth  has  not  been  discovered  by  man's  unassisted  reason. 
Many  persons  have  argued  on  the  principle  that  the  more 
they  can  detract  from  reason,  the  more  they  strengthen 
Eevelation,     Such  a  position  is  however  utterly  unsound. 

*  On  the  other  hand  another  class  of  unbelievers  endeavour  to 
prove  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  moral  precepts  in  the  Gospels 
were  the  current  sayings  of  Jewish  doctors,  who  were  Our  Lord's 
contemporaries.  The  sole  authority  for  this  is  the  Talmud,  one  por- 
tion of  which,  the  Mishna,  was  not  committed  to  writing  before  a.d. 
180  at  the  earliest ;  and  the  other,  the  Gemara,  about  a.d.  500.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  how  far  any  of  its  sayings 
accurately  represent  the  teaching  of  Our  Lord's  contemporaries,  or 
whether  they  may  not  have  been  borrowed  from  Christian  sources. 
These  writers  display  an  unbounded  trust  in  tradition  when  it  can  be 
used  as  a  weapon  against  Christianity,  and  an  equal  distrust  in  it, 
when  it  makes  in  its  favour.  They  also  forget  to  inform  their  readers, 
that  these  moral  gems  which  are  scattered  over  twelve  foho  volumes 
are  entombed  in  a  mass  of  contemptible  triviahties,  and  hair  splittings, 
about  questions  of  which  not  a  single  vestige  can  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  Gospels.  AU  the  evidence  of  which  we  are  in  possession 
tends  to  prove  that  Jewish  teaching  in  Our  Lord's  time  had  fuUy 
entered  on  that  course  of  casuistry,  of  which  the  Talmud  is  the  con- 
summation, and  of  which  the  moral  teaching  of  Christianity  is  the 
absolute  contrast.  But  as  I  shall  show,  objections  of  this  kind,  even 
if  they  had  ah  the  value  which  has  been  attributed  to  them  by  those 
who  have  adduced  them,  leave  the  real  point  of  issue  untouched. 
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To  assert  the  inability  of  reason  to  discover  moral  'truth,  is 
not  only  to  contradict  the  most  unquestionable  facts  ;  but  it 
is  equivalent  to  the  denial  that  man  possesses  a  moral  nature ; 
for  if  he  does,  the  discovery  of  a  large  amount  of  moral 
truth  must  be  possible.  To  adopt  this  course  is  in  fact  to 
sacrifice  one  of  our  strongest  arguments.  On  the  contrary, 
my  position  is,  that  as  far  as  portions  of  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  are  in  agreement  with  that  of  the  most 
enlightened  teachers  of  the  ancient  world,  it  proves  that 
the  persons  by  whom  it  has  been  elaborated  must  have  been 
emancipated  from  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  Jew  of  the 
Apostolic  age  ;  and  consequently  that  it  could  not  have  been 
evolved  by  any  natural  process  out  of  such  a  moral  and 
intellectual  atmosphere.  Further  j  if  Jewish  peasants  and 
fishermen  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  all  the 
masters  of  ancient  thought,  after  all  their  efforts,  failed 
to  effect,  it  proves  the  presence  in  Christianity  of  an  insight 
which  is  more  than  human. 

It  has  been  objected  against  this  line  of  reasoning,  that 
some  of  the  moral  precepts  which  are  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  can  be  found  elsewhere  ;*  and  that  if  reason  can 

*  Of  the  first  of  these  objections  we  tare  some  remarkable 
examples  in  Mr.  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization.  He  not  only 
charges  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  with  borrowing  largely 
from  heathen  sources,  but  he  goes  the  length  of  affirming  that  it  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  every  scholar  that  several  of  its  most  elevated 
moral  precepts  are  quotations  from  heathen  authors.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  quotations  from  such  sources  are  only  three  in  number, 
it  is  incomprehensible  how  a  man  of  Mr.  Buckle's  extensive  erudition 
can  have  committed  so  extraordinary  a  blunder.  I  am  aware  that  it 
has  been  inferred  from  some  passages  in  St.  Paul's  writings  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  Greek  tragedians.  But  of  this  the  evidence 
amounts  to  little,  or  nothing.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
affirm,  because  two  sets  of  writings  contain  a  few  moral  precepts  which 
bear  a  close  affinity  to  one  another,  that  the  one  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  other,  when  the  resemblance  can  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  both  writers  drew  from  the  dictates  of 
that  moral  nature  which  is  common  to  man.  The  bare  perusal  of  St. 
Paul's  epistles  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  reader  of  the 
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discover  moral  truth,  a  revelation  is  unnecessary.  But  how, 
1  would  ask,  can  the  fact  that  some  of  its  precepts  are  to  be 
found  scattered  up  and  down  in  detached  aphorisms,  in  the 
writings  of  ancient  moralists,  be  valid  against  its  originality- 
taken  as  a  whole  ?  The  objection  would  only  have  weight, 
if  some  one  of  them  had  succeeded  in  elaborating  its  entire 
system.  Nor  does  it  follow,  that  because  reason  can  dis- 
cover a  considerable  amount  of  moral  truth,  it  can  discover 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  man.  But  above 
all :  it  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  chief  end  and 
aim  of  Christianity  is  to  propound  a  body  of  ethical  truth, 
instead  of  what  it  affirms  to  be  its  great  purpose,  to  com- 
municate to  man  a  great  moral  and  spiritual  power  of 
which  he  was  previously  destitute.  The  real  point  for  our 
investigation  is.  Are  there  specialities  in  Christianity,  which 

vast  difference  between  his  teaching,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  entire 
system  of  Pagan  ethics  ;  nor  can  the  smallest  trace  of  such  an  influence 
be  found  in  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  Mr.  Buckle,  in  common  with 
nearly  every  unbeliever  who  has  touched  on  the  moral  teaching  of 
Christianity,  persistently  ignores  the  fact  that  the  most  striking  cha- 
racteristic of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  consists  in  its  bringing 
the  principle  of  faith  to  bear  oi>  the  human  mind  as  a  great  moral  and 
spiritual  power.  In  fact  they  habitually  speak  of  it  as  a  mere  system 
of  ethical  doctrine.  Of  the  second  objection,  the  writings  of  Mr.  F. 
W.  Newman  contain  many  remarkable  examples.  He  has  even  gone 
the  length  of  affirming  that  a  revelation  of  moral  truth  is  an  impos- 
sibility. In  giving  utterance  to  such  a  paradox,  he  has  laid  himself 
open  to  a  severe  retort  which  constitutes  in  fact  its  best  refutation. 
As  a  writer  on  moral  subjects  it  is  clear  that  he  must  consider  himself 
able  to  impart  information  to  those  who  are  less  informed  than  him- 
self ;  or  in  other  words,  that  he  has  some  revelation  of  moral  truth  to 
impart  to  them.  Hence  it  follows,  if  his  views  are  correct,  that  what 
is  impossible  to  God  is  possible  to  himself.  Numerous  affirmations 
made  by  both  these  writers  constitute  a  remarkable  proof  that  high 
mental  powers  form  no  safeguard  against  the  blinding  efiects  of 
inveterate  prejudices.  Of  this  a  short  work  of  the  latter  entitled 
On  the  Defective  Morality  of  the  New  Testament,  forms  a  singular 
example,  the  blunders  in  reasoning  being  such  that  if  it  did  not  bear 
the  author's  name  on  the  title-page,  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
credible  that  it  could  be  the  product  of  his  pen. 
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all  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  world  was  unable  to  discover  ? 
Does  it  bring  to  bear  on  man's  moral  beingj  a  regenerating 
power,  of  the  want  of  which  the  philosopher  was  deeply- 
conscious,  but  which  his  philosophy  was  unable  to  supply  ? 
If  sOj  the  peasants  of  Galilee  have  distanced  the  results 
effected  by  all  the  great  teachers  of  the  ancient  world.  Such 
are  the  conditions  of  the  argument. 

II.  We  must  now  inquire  in  what  does  the  moral  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  consist.  It  naturally  separates  itself 
into  three  divisions. 

First :  a  body  of  special  precepts  in  a  very  unsystematic 
form,  which  were  called  forth  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  particular  emergencies  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed ;  but  with  no  pretensions  to  constitute  a  body 
of  ethical  doctrines  applicable  to  all  time. 

Secondly :  a  number  of  principles  which  form  the  foun- 
dation of  all  moral  obligation,  and  are  as  Catholic  as 
humanity  itself^  embracing  every  conceivable  form  of  duty 
in  their  all-comprehensive  range. 

Thirdly :  its  chief  speciality  consists  in  the  revelation  of 
a  mighty  moral  and  spiritual  power  which  is  intended  to 
render  obedience  to  the  moral  law  a  possibility ;  to  elevate 
the  holy  to  higher  degrees  of  holiness,  to  rescue  those 
whose  powers  of  self-control  are  weak  from  the  violence  of 
their  passions,  and  to  recover  from  their  degradation  those 
who  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  moral  corruption.  This 
principle  is  the  power  of  faith  in  its  action  on  the  moral 
nature  of  man ;  and  forms  the  great  characteristic  by  which 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  distinguished  from 
every  other  system. 

III.  The  following  are  the  chief  points  in  which  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  most  strikingly  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  philosophers;  and  in  which  its  authors 
have  transcended  all  the  great  masters  of  ancient  thought 
in  their  deep  insight  into  the  realities  of  things. 

First  Contrast.     Its  earnestness,  method,  and  aim. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  every  reader  is  the  intense 
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earnestness  and  reality  of  its  teaching.  He  feels  himself 
brought  into  contact  with  a  power  whose  aim  is,  not  to 
enunciate  a  mere  set  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  life  or  to 
write  disquisitions  on  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation^  but 
to  bring  men  into  subjection  to  the  moral  law.  In  striking 
contrast  to  this  was  the  teaching  of  philosophy.  A  large 
portion  of  its  attention  was  directed  to  the  investigation  of 
the  grounds  of  moral  obligation.  These  Christianity  as- 
sumes as  testified  to  by  the  consciencCj  and  therefore  suffi- 
ciently known.  It  accepts  the  moral  nature  of  man  as  a 
factj  and  assumes  that  every  one  of  its  primary  principles 
has  a  legitimate  sphere  of  action  in  its  proper  place.  This 
has  imparted  to  its  teaching  a  catholicity  which  is  to  be 
found  in  no  other  system.  Thus^  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  practice  of  holiness,  it  appeals  to  every  principle 
which  acts  mightily  on  human  nature.  It  addresses  itself 
to  the  love  of  Go  A,  to  the  love  of  Christ,  to  the  principle  of 
benevolence  in  man,  to  his  self-love,  to  his  perception  of 
moral  beauty,  to  his  sense  of  truth,  to  his  love  of  justice, 
to  his  appreciation  of  the  honourable,  his  sense  of  self- 
respect,  his  love  of  approbation,  and  even  to  his  desire  of 
praise.*  These  last  principles  are  deeply  implanted  in 
human  nature ;  and  instead  of  denouncing  them  as  unhal- 
lowed or  ignoble,  it  appeals  to  every  one  of  them  as  holding 
a  legitimate  place  in  man's  moral  constitution. 

Striking  is  the  contrast  between  this  and  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  by  a  large  number  of  systematic 
moralists.  They  have  occupied  themselves  in  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  a  number  of  abstract  questions  respecting  the 
nature  of  moral  obligation ;  as,  for  example,  whether  regard 
for  others  or  rational  self-love  constitutes  the  fundamental 

*  No  less  tlian  seven  of  these  principles  are  appealed  to  by  St.  Paul 
in  one  single  passage,  as  incentives  to  holiness.  "  Finally,  brethren, 
whatsoever  things  are  true ;  whatsoever  things  are  honest  {ai/ivd) ; 
whatsoever  things  are  just ;  whatsoever  things  are  pure  ;  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely ;  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." — Phil.  iv.  8. 
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principle  of  virtue;  and  according  as  they  hajre  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  one  or  the  other,  they  have  elaborated 
systems  based  on  partial  principles,  and  in  disregard  of 
some  of  the  great  realities  of  man^s  moral  constitution.* 
This  is  also  the  case  with  several  of  our  modern  systems. 
Some  of  the  ancient  ones  in  this  respect  even  displayed  a 
spirit  of  fanaticism,  and  preached  the  uprooting  of  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  moral  constitution  as  a 
duty.  Other  defects  raherent  in  their  method  have  stamped 
them  with  an  impress  which  is  partial,  national,  and  local. 
The  New   Testament,   on  the  contrary,   embraces   all  its 

*  Such  has  been  the  course  taken  by  systematizers  in  every  age,  to 
concentrate  the  mind  on  one  or  two  motives  as  correct  principles  of 
action,  and  to  ignore  all  others,  however  deeply  seated  they  may  be 
in  the  moral  nature  of  man.  Thus  those  who  have  taken  a  narrow 
view  of  Christianity  have  affirmed  that  the  only  motive  which  ought  to 
influence  the  Christian  is  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  for  a 
Christian  to  act  on  any  inferior  motive,  such  as  the  desire  of  approba- 
tion, or  the  love  of  praise,  would  be  almost  sinful.  The  love  of  Christ 
is  undoubtedly  the  highest  motive  appealed  to  by  Christianity  ;  but 
while  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  habituaUy  place  this  in  the 
forefront,  they  appeal  to  every  principle  in  man's  moral  constitution 
which  can  be  enhsted  in  the  service  of  holiness.  Thus  St.  Paul  urges 
the  forwardness  of  other  Churches  in  making  contributions  to  relieve 
the  poverty  of  the  Church  in  Judtea  as  a  motive  to  provoke  the  Coria- 
thians  to  additional  hberahty.  Sectarianism  would  pronounce  such  a 
motive  unworthy  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  Christian  men.  St.  Paul 
however,  recognizes  the  fact  that  every  principle  in  man's  moral  nature 
has  a  legitimate  'sphere  of  action,  and  in  so  doing,  he  shows  a  com- 
prehensiveness of  view  whoUy  foreign  to  the  enthusiast  or  the  fanatic. 
A  similar  exclusiveness  has  been  often  exhibited  by  philosophy.  The 
principle  of  self-love  is  one  which  is  deeply  seated  in  human  nature, 
and  as  such,  it  claims  to  occupy  a  suitable  place  in  the  philosophy  of 
man.  But  a  well-known  school  denounces  the  appeal  to  it  as  a 
principle  of  action,  and  affirms  that  an  elevated  system  of  morahty 
must  be  founded  on  absolute  benevolence.  Yet  Jesus  Christ  has 
repeatedly  appealed  to  enhghtened  self-love  as  a  principle  of  action. 
Thus  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  by  recognizing  every  prin- 
ciple of  man's  moral  nature  in  its  proper  subordination,  have  shown 
themselves  alike  free  from  the  exclusiveness  of  sectarianism  and 
philosophy. 
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principles  witMn  its  comprehensive  range,  and  is  as  catnolic 
as  human  nature.  What  is  the  necessary  inference  ?  It 
is  this :  that  from  whatever  source  its  teaching  has  been 
derived,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  have  been  developed  by 
any  natural  process  of  evolution  out  of  that  hot-bed  of 
narrow-minded  bigotry  which  unbelievers  affirm  to  have 
constituted  the  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere  which  was 
breathed  by  Jesus  and  His  early  followers.  To  attribute 
such  a  result  to  the  genius  of  Jesus  is  to  allow  that  it 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  any  of  the  known 
forces  energizing  in  man. 

Second  Contrast.  The  freedom  of  Christianity  from  all 
attempts  at  political  legislation. 

A  very  remarkable  contrast  between  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  and  that  of  philosophy  is  presented  to  us  in  that 
the  former  is  entirely  free  from  all  attempts  to  deal  with 
either  political  or  social  questions.  The  universal  practice 
of  the  great  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world  was  precisely 
the  reverse.  With  them  moral  questions  invariably  assumed 
a  political  aspect ;  Ethics  were  in  fact  a  branch  of  politics. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Their  only  hope  for  the 
regeneration  of  man  was  based  on  the  creation  of  sound 
political  and  social  institutions,  by  means  of  which  men 
might  be  trained  to  virtue.  Hence  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  sketch  an  ideal  republic,  which  never  became  an  actual 
one.  The  Jew  on  the  contrary,  who  knew  nothing  of 
philosophy,  was  filled  with  the  profoundest  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  not  only  pro- 
pounded a  system  of  political  legislation  as  of  divine  autho- 
rity, but  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  is  addressed  to  Israel, 
not  in  an  individual,  but  in  a  corporate  or  political  capacity. 
Surely  if  the  teaching  had  been  the  mere  natural  outcome 
of  either  Jewish  or  Gentile  thought,  this  striking  charac- 
teristic would  not  have  been  entirely  wanting. 

But  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  great  Teacher 
professed  to  be  the  founder  of  a  kingdom ;  yet  His  abstinence 
from  political  and  social  questions  is  total :    the  kingdom 
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which  he  set  up  was  one  which  was  diverse  iu  'character 
from  everything  which  had  existed  in  the  past,  being  exclu- 
sively based  on  conviction  and  persuasion.  Yet  it  has 
existed  in  full  vigour  for  eighteen  centuries;  and  during 
this  long  interval  of  time,  not  a  single  attempt  to  erect 
another  on  the  same  principles  has  proved  successful.  Jesus 
Christ  alone  at  one  single  bound  has  passed  from  the 
political,  the  formal,  and  the  ritual,  to  the  individual, 
the  spiritual,  and  the  moral.  The  one  single  sentence  of 
His  teaching,  which  bears  a  political  aspect,  "  Render  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's,  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's,"  has  for  ever  emancipated  the  conscience 
from  the  control  of  the  State,  assigning  to  each  their 
respective  limits,  and  establishing  for  ever  the  liberty  of  the 
individual.* 

*  It  lias  often  been  objected  that  St.  Paul  has  taught  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  to  Governments,  however  tyrannical  they  may  be. 
(Horn.  xiii.  1-9.)  This  objection  has  arisen  from  a  disregard  of  the 
important  principle  that  the  precepts  in  the  Epistles,  in  the  special 
form  in  which  they  are  there  enunciated,  are  not  portions  of  a  moral 
code,  binding  for  all  time,  but  were  called  forth  by  the  special  circum- 
stances of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  Jewish  element 
in  the  Church  was  always  turbulent,  and  by  such  persons  the  doctrine 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  easily  admitted  of  being  perverted  into  a, 
treasonable  principle  against  pagan  Governments,  and  thus  compromis- 
ing the  Church  as  a  political  institution.  Hence  it  became  necessary 
that  the  Apostle  should  carefully  guard  against  this  danger,  which  was 
so  far  real  that  the  Eoman  Government  only  a  short  time  previously 
had  made  it  the  pretext  for  expelling  all  Jews,  and  doubtless  the 
Christians  among  them,  from  the  city.  Hence  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Eoman  Church  these  precepts  of  the  Apostle  against 
political  turbulence  are  peculiarly  appropriate.  In  them  he  lays  down 
that  civil  government  is  a  divine  ordinance,  and  consequently  civil 
obedience  a  duty  which  must  be  conscientiously  rendered  by  the 
Christian.  He  then  decides  the  question  whish  the  Jews  were  con- 
stantly raising  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  paying  taxes  to  heathen  Govern- 
ments, and  affirms  that  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  the  end  of  all  government  is  the  protection  of  the  individual,  and 
that  this  was  the  divine  purpose  in  its  institution.  It  is  quite  true 
that   the   Apostle   has   given  no  precept  as  to  what  is  the  duty  of 

10 
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i  need  not  draw  your  attention  to  tte  fact  tliat  tno 
presence  of  a  body  of  political  and  social  legislation  m 
the  Koran  constitutes  the  rock  on  which  Mahomedanism 
is  being  hopelessly  shipwrecked  before  our  eyeSj  and  utterly 
unfits  it  for  being  the  religion  of  humanity.  Is  it  possible, 
I  ask,  that  any  one  who  was  bom  and  educated  under  the 
influences  by  which  Jesus  was  surrounded  could  have 
rigidly  excluded  all  political  and  social  questions  from  His 
teaching  ?  With  the  experience  of  the  past  before  Him,  would 
any  amount  of  foresight  have  enabled  Him  to  guess 
that  if  He  had  prescribed  a  body  of  political  legislation, 
the  consequences  would  have  been  fatal  to  His  religion, 
and  would  have  caused  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom  which 
it  was  His  purpose  to  establish.  Mr.  Mill  considers  the 
moral  teaching  of  Christianity  defective  because  it  dwells 
so  little  on  public  duties  and  public  virtues.*  Such  an 
opinion  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that 
the  whole  school  of  thought  to  which  he  belongs  place 
their  hopes  of  man's  future  regeneration  on  improving  his 
condition  politically  and  socially,  rather  than  by  acting  on 
his  conscience  and  his  heart.  This  most  remarkable  absti- 
nence from  entering  on  questions  of  this  description  I  claim 
to  be  a  striking  proof  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
possessed  an  insight  which  must  have  raised  Him  above  all 
the  trammels  imposed  on  Him  by  His  birth  and  His  sur- 
roundings, in  that  while  He  has  kept  clear  of  all  political  and 
social  questions.  He  has  been  able  to  enforce  all  the  duties 
which  they  demand  in  the  all-comprehensive  principle  of 
self-sacrifice  rendered  to  Himself.  If  He  had  pursued  the 
course  which  many  eminent  moderns  would  have  suggested 
to  Him,  and  commenced  His  work  of  regenerating  mankind, 
not  by  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual,  but  by 

Christians  when  Governments  fail  in  the  discharge  of  this  their  proper 
function.     If  he  had  done  bo  he  must  have  converted  his  epistle  into  a 
political  treatise,  and  incurred  the  danger  which  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  Church  he  wished  to  avoid. 
*  Easay  on  Liberty. 
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addressing  Himself  to  the  external,  the  social,  and-th.e  politi- 
cal, Christianity  would  never  have  survived  the  century  that 
gave  it  birth.* 

It  will  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  far-seeing  genius  of 
Jesus  enabled  Him  thus  to  penetrate  into  the  realities  of  the 
distant  future.  But  genius  can  only  act  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  being.  If  therefore 
Jesus  was  a  genius  after  the  model  of  other  .great  men,  and 
nothing  more,  all  this  profound  insight  must  have  been 
generated  in  the  solitary  musings  of  a  Jew,  whose  moral  and 
spiritual  surroundings  were  the  atmosphere  of  narrow  exclu- 

*  Tlie  mode  in  which.  Christianity  deals  with  the  great  social 
question  of  Slavery  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  profound  wisdom 
which  dwelt  in  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament.  Many  modern 
writers  would  have  had  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  denounce  it  as  an 
unhallowed  institution.  What  would  have  been  the  consequences  if 
they  had  done  so  ?  It  would  have  brought  down  the  whole  weight 
of  the  Eoman  Government  on  the  Church  as  a  political  society  whose 
object  was  to  subvert  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  thus  have 
caused  its  speedy  extinction.  If  on  the  other  hand  an  anti-slavery 
propaganda  had  been  instituted,  and  any  amount  of  sueoess  had 
attended  its  efforts,  which  in  the  then  condition  of  society  was  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  the  result  would  have  been  a  war  of 
classes  ;  and  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  previous  revolts  of 
the  slaves  had  been  attended  with  one  result  only,  the  production  of  a 
frightful  amount  of  human  misery,  and  the  more  firmly  rirelting  their 
chains.  The  course  taken  by  Christianity  in  dealing  with  this  great 
evil  has  been  very  different  from  that  which  modern  theorisers  would 
have  suggested,  but  it  has  been  an  effectual  one.  Instead  of  a  number 
of  precepts  directly  aimed  at  Slavery,  it  has  laid  down  certain  great 
principles  of  duty  obligatory  towards  all  men,  with  the  practice 
of  which  the  existence  of  Slavery  is  impossible.  These  have  gradually 
leavened  the  whole  atmosphere  of  thought,  and  after  a  long  and  severe 
struggle  Slavery  has  become  extinct  in  every  nation  which  professes 
Christianity.  In  this  manner  it  has  far  more  effectually  crushed  the 
evil  than  if  it  had  openly  declared  war  against  it  as  a  social  institution. 
Other  social  evils  will  share  the  same  fate  in  proportion  as  its  great 
principles  gradually  leaven  the  entire  lump  of  humanity.  Nothing  can 
afford  a  stronger  proof  that  Christianity  has  not  been  the  invention  of 
a  number  of  credulous  fanatics  than  the  wisdom  it  has  shown  in  dealing 
with  these  and  kindred  questions. 

10  * 
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siveness,  and  who  perished  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four. 
We  may  call  this  genius,  if  we  please,  but  it  must  be  one 
which  manifests  the  presence  of  the  superhuman. 

Third  Contrast.  The  teaching  of  Christianity  has  founded 
the  religion  of  humanity. 

I  adduce  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  another  instance  of  the 
profound  insight  which  must  have  dwelt  in  the  Author  of 
Christianity  or  whoever  put  the  saying  into  His  mouth,  by 
which  he  has  enthroned  religion  in  the  centre  of  man's  moral 
and  spiritual  being.  The  utterance  to  which  I  allude,  is  the 
great  utterance  made  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  "Woman, 
believe  me,  the  hour  is  coming  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this 
mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  worship  the  Father.  .  .  . 
But  the  hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and 
tliey  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  John  iv.  21,  24. 

Mr.  Mill  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  utterances 
which  the  author  of  this  Gospel  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  (and  he  makes  no  exception  in  favour  of  the  one  before 
us),  are  "  Poor  Stuff."  It  was  only  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  his  philosophy,  and  of  the  atmosphere  of 
thought  in  which  he  was  nurtured  from  his  earliest  years, 
that  he  should  have  been  incapable  of  appreciating  their 
insight  and  their  depth.  M.  Eenan,  however,  affirms  that  in 
this  utterance  Jesus  has  for  ever  laid  deep  the  foundations 
of  the  religion  of  humanity.  Can  there  be  any  doubt,  I  ask, 
with  respect  to  this  great  saying,  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  deep  thinkers  will  confirm  his  verdict.  No  such 
profound  utterance  had  up  to  this  time  passed  the  lips  of  man. 

What  then  are  the  facts  before  us  ?  Jesus,  or  the  author 
of  this  Gospel,  who  has  put  the  saying  into  His  mouth,  must 
have  been  possessed  of  an  insight  so  profound  as  to  have 
burst  through  all  the  conditions  of  his  environment  and  in 
three  short  sentences  laid  deep  for  all  ages  the  everlasting 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  humanity.     The  repudiation  of 
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what  is  national,  local,  and  outward  is  complete,  and  religion 
is  declared  to  rest  for  evermore  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
By  this  act  he  has  effected  what  the  philosophers  were  un- 
able to  accomplish,  the  union  of  man's  religious  aspirations 
with  his  moral  nature.  Compare  with  this  our  modern 
worship  of  humanity,  and  its  moral  aspects.  Surely  those 
unbelievers  who  allow  a  religion  to  be  possible  must  concede 
that  the  Author  of  this  saying  has  placed  it  on  a  foundation 
which  will  endure  for  evermore.  Yet  the  moral  and  spiritual 
atmosphere  in  the  midst  of  which  He  was  born  and  nurtured, 
was  the  exclusiveness  of  Judaism.  If  it  be  said  that  an 
insight  which  rose  to  such  an  elevation  above  its  surround- 
ings, was  due  to  the  exalted  genius  of  the  prophet  of  Naza- 
reth, I  shall  not  absolutely  quarrel  with  the  term,  but  it 
must  have  been  a  genius  which  manifested  the  presence  of 
the  superhuman. 

Fourth  Contrast.  The  all-comprehensiveness  of  the  Chris- 
tian law  of  duty. 

I  now  ask  your  attention  to  the  great  law  of  duty  as 
enunciated  by  Christianity,  and  its  all-comprehensive  cha- 
racter. The  great  Teacher  who,  if  there  was  nothing 
superhuman  in  Mtq,  must  have  been  a  mere  peasant,  nurtured 
in  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  Judaism,  has  by  the  enun- 
ciation of  three  great  principles,  solved  all  the  various 
questions  of  duty  raised  by  the  endless  discussions  of 
philosophers.     These  are  : — 

First.  Man's  duty  to  man,  as  founded  on,  and  originating 
in  the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  God. 

Secondly.  Man's  duty  to  man,  measured  by  the  regard 
which  he  feels  for  himself. 

Thirdly.  Man's  duty  to  man,  measured  and  sanctioned 
by  the  obligations  he  is  under  to  Jesus  Christ. 

The  first  of  these  makes  the  law  of  duty  co-extensive  with 
the  human  family.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  greatest  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  failed  to  discover  any  law  of  duty 
which  could  make  it  co-extensive  with  all  races  and  con- 
ditions of  men.     They  did  not  regard  duty  as  an  obligation 
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to  man  as  man,  but  restricted  it  wittin  the  narrow  bounds 
of  citizenship,  race,  and  social  condition;  and  consequently 
looked  upon  the  majority  of  mankind  as  pariahs,  who  stood 
outside  the  pale  of  obligation.  Some  dim  conception  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  mankind  may  be  found  in  the  later 
Stoic  philosophy,  but  it  exists  only  as  a  barren  speculation, 
devoid  of  any  substantial  basis.  Ancient  philosophy,  in 
short,  divorced  morahty  from  religion,  and  thereby  deprived 
itself  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  power.  Jesus  Christ,  on  the 
contrary,  has  united  the  two,  and  thereby  strengthened  the 
moral  principle  by  all  the  sanctions  which  religion  can 
impart.  Contrast  with  the  teaching  of  the  illiterate  Jewish 
peasant  that  of  our  modern  Atheistic  and  Pantheistic 
systems.  Instead  of  being  able  to  announce  a  law  of  duty 
extending  to  all  men,  because  all  men  are  the  children  of  the 
same  gracious  Father,  who  has  made  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  only  bond  of  union  they  can  suggest  is,  not  that 
all  men  are  the  children  of  the  same  Father  in  heaven,  but 
that  they  are  the  common  descendants  of  some  primeval 
savage.* 

*  All  modern  systems  of  anti-Christian  pliilosopliy  find  it  impos- 
sible to  propound  apy  principle  wkioh  can  form  an  effectual  basis  on 
wbieb  to  rest  the  uniyersal  brotherhood  of  mankind.  The  question 
demands  an  answer — How  do  we  know  that  we  owe  obligations  to 
others  P  Why  is  self-saorifioe  a  duty  ?  To  those  who  admit  that 
gratitude  and  a  sense  of  justice  are  inherent  portions  of  man's  moral 
nature,  and  that  the  voice  of  conscience  is  authoritative,  the  .answer  is 
not  difficult.  The  principle  that  we  are  bound  to  render  to  others 
what  we  would  wish  to  have  done  to  ourselves,  is  at  once  pronounced 
by  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  highest  reason.  The  answer  of 
Christianity"  on  this  point  is  clear  and  distinct.  God  is  our  Creator, 
and  the  Creator  of  all  men.  From  Him  come  down  every  faculty  and 
power  we  possess,  and  we  are  His  stewards  in  the  use  of  them.  He 
has  therefore  a  right  to  demand  the  highest  self-sacrifice  ;  and  the 
voice  of  conscience  asserts  that  His  claims  are  just.  As  therefore  all 
men  are  the  children  of  God,  all  fall  within  a  common  bond  of  obliga- 
tion, as  members  of  the  same  family.  But  if  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
and  the  principle  of  intuitional  morality  is  renounced,  the  question 
"Wliy  is  one  man  bound  to  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  of  another, 
becomes  incapable  of  solution.  A  system  which  denies  that  our  moral 
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The  second  great  principle  of  the  teaching  ,of  Jesus 
renders  the  law  of  duty  self-determinative,  i.e.,  it  converts 
the  individual  conscience  into  a  law  to  itself.  Under  it  the 
question.  What  is  my  duty  in  this  or  that  particular  instance  ? 
is  infallibly  answered  by  another,  which  the  questioner  may 
put  to  himself,  What  would  I  have  done  to  me,  if  I  were  in 
that  man's  place  ?  Obedience  may  be  hard,  but  the  answer 
will  certainly  be  unmistakably  distinct. 

The  third  great  principle  carries  the  law  of  duty  to  its 
extremest  limits.  The  love  of  Jesus  Christ  to  man  is  made 
both  the  measure  and  the  motive  of  the  love  of  man  to  man. 
It  has  been  objected  (I  think  absurdly)  that  the  divine  rule, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself "  (obedience  to 

perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  are  intuitional,  is  compelled  to  resolve 
all  moral  distinctions  into  mere  questions  of  expediency  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  into  the  principle  of  self-love.  If  it  be  a^rmed  that  the 
sacrifice  of  self  for  others  is  a  duty  merely  because  it  is  conducive  to 
our  own  highest  happiness,  the  difficulty  is,  to  prove  it.  In  fact  there 
are  cases  of  unquestionable  duty,  where  the  highest  forms  of  self- 
sacrifice,  even  that  of  life  itself,  are  demanded  of  us,  where  such  proof 
becomes  impossible.  Atheistic  and  Pantheistic  systems  of  thought 
have  no  resource  but  to  base  moral  obhgation  on  expediency.  If  this 
be  its  only  fouadation,  it  is  clear  that  each  man  must  be  a  measure  of 
obhgation  to  himself  only  as  far  as  he  is  capable  of  perceiving  that  a 
particular  line  of  conduct  is  conducive  to  his  own  happiness.  I  am 
aware  that  this  principle  is  afiirmed  to  mean  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,  and  not  merely  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
individual.  But  the  question  immediately  arises,  How  do  we  know 
that  it  is  obhgatory  on  us  to  pursue  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  except  as  far  g,s  the  realisation  of  it  is  conducive  to 
our  own?  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  pursuit  of  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  may  involve  a  degree  of  self-sacrifice 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  pursuit  of  our  own  individual  good. 
The  fact  is,  that  all  theories  which  refuse  to  rest  duty  on  some 
intuitional  basis  resolve  it  into  a  question  of  accurate  calculation  ;  and 
the  best  man  will  be  he  who  possesses  the  clearest  head.  The  Father- 
hood of  God  being  renounced,  and  the  intuitional  perception  of  any 
moral  principle  denied,  Atheistic  and  Pantheistic  philosophy  are  able 
to  announce  no  principle  binding  on  the  conscience  which  will  bring 
all  mankind  within  the  range  of  obligation. 
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which  would  certainly  go  far  to  convert  this  world  into  a 
heaven),  sets  up  a  selfish  standard  of  morality.  Those  who 
have  made  the  objection,  if  they  had  looked  a  little  further, 
would  have  found  in  the  last  great  precept  of  Jesua  Christ, 
which  he  designates  his  "  new  Commandment,"  a  rule  which 
would  have  gratified  their  most  unselfish  wishes;  "Love 
one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you."  This  removes  the  ideal 
of  duty  out  of  self ;  and  measures  and  sanctions  it  by  the 
divine  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  our  Lord.  Surely  this  is  one 
beyond  which  it  is  impossible  for  human  thought  to  pass. 
On  this  is  founded  the  great  Christian  duty  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  underlies  the  whole  moral  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  which  embraces  within  its  comprehensive 
range  all  other  possible  duties,  whether  they  be  individual, 
social,  or  political.  Every  duty  which  man  owes  to  man  in 
every  situation  in  life  in  which  he  is  placed,  he  is  bound  to 
render  as  a  grateful  sacrifice  to  Christ  his  Lord,  whom  he  is 
bound  to  glorify  alike  in  life  and  death.  I  earnestly  draw 
your  attention  to  this  principle,  because  its  existence  is 
overlooked  by  the  various  classes  of  unbelievers  who  treat 
of  the  moral  teaching  of  Christianity,  and  pronounce  it  de- 
fective.* A  popular  school  of  modern  thought  has  made 
the  charge  against  Christianity  of  not  having  made  adequate 
provision  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which  man  owes 
to  the  public.  Surely  those  who  have  made  this  charge 
must  have  read  the  New  Testament  with  blinded  eyes,  for 
nothing  can  be   clearer   than   that   its    great   fundamental 

*  I  am  not  aware  tliat  Mr.  Mill  has  once  recognized  tlie  fact  that  the 
great  Christian  duty  of  sacrifice  of  self  as  due  to  Christ  our  Lord ;  nor 
the  equally  comprehensive  one  that  the  Christian  in  every  position  in 
society  in  which  he  is  placed  as  God's  stevrard,  is  bound  to  use  every 
gift  with  which  he  is  entrusted  to  God's  glory,  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  which  underlies  the  moral  teaching  of  the  New  Testament. 
His  philosophy  was  no  doubt  very  adverse  to  its  recognition.  "Yet 
surely  it  is  absurd  to  discuss  the  value  of  any  system,  above  all,  to 
pronounce  it  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  advancing  eivili- 
zatipn,  when  we  neglect  to  include  its  most  fundamental  principles  in 
our  survey  of  it. 
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principles  of  our  being  stewards  of  God,  and  oui;  duty  of 
sacrifice  of  self,  measured  by  tbe  self- sacrifice  of  Christj 
must  include  every  social  duty  which  man  can  owe  to 
man.* 

*  Tke  New  Testament  lays  down  anotLer  principle  wliicli  lias  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  oblio:ation  of  the  Christian  to  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  all  the  various  duties  which  he  owes  to  the  public.  It 
teaches  that  every  mental  gift  which  he  possesses,  and  the  position  in 
society  in  which  he  is  placed  are  a  stewardship  intrusted  to  him  by 
God,  for  the  right  discharge  of  which  he  is  responsible.  The  over- 
looking of  these  two  great  principles  has  caused  many  unbelievers  to 
charge  the  moral  teaching  of  Christianity  with  imperfection.  It  is 
clear  that  if  the  position  in  society  in  which  a  Christian  is  placed  is  a 
stewardship  intrusted  to  him  by  God,  he  is  bound  by  the  strongest 
consideration*  to  the  diligent  discharge  of  the  various  duties  which  it 
imposes  on  him.  If  he  possesses  wealth,  he  is  bound  to  administer  it, 
not  merely  as  he  pleases,  but  under  a  direct  feeling  of  responsibility  to 
God  who  has  intrusted  him  with  it.  The  same  is  true  of  every  mental 
endowment,  and  of  all  the  political  and  social  influence  he  possesses. 
Christianity,  in  short,  is  ignorant  of  the  distinction  so  commonly  laid 
down  between  religious  and  secular  duties  ;  between  things  sacred 
and  the  pursuits  of  daily  life.  It  has  made  every  duty  which  man  can 
owe  to  man  a  religious  duty.  It  has  sanctified  the  whole  of  human 
life,  including  its  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  and  claimed  it  for  God. 
"None  of  us  Kveth  unto  himself"  says  the  Apostle,  "  and  no  man  dieth 
unto  himself,"  "Ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ."  The  error  above  referred 
to  has  originated  in  the  idea  that  Christianity  has  so  directed  our 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  world  to  come  as  to  divert  it  from 
the  concerns  of  the  present.  This  however  is  an  evident  misappre- 
hension of  its  teaching.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  speaks  in  the 
strongest  manner  of  our  interest  in  the  future  state ;  and  that  the 
interests  of  this  world  are  unimportant  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
next.  But  its  assertions  are  no  less  emphatic  that  the  only  mode  of 
securing  our  interests  in  the  world  to  come  is  by  a  faithful  discharge 
of  every  duty  which  man  owes  to  man  in  the  present.  Thus,  instead 
of  disparaging  tlie  importance  of  present  duties,  it  imparts  the  highest 
possible  sanction  to  the  conscientious  and  faithful  discharge  of  them. 
The  fact  is,  that  Christianity  lays  down  that  this  world  is  God's 
world;  and  that  whatever  duty  man  is  called  upon  to  discharge,  he  is 
to  do  it  heartily  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  to  man,  because  he  is  bound  to 
glorify  God  in  his  body  and  in  his  spirit,  which  are  God's.  Such  is  the 
provision  which  Christianity  makes  for  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties 
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Striking  tHen  is  the  contrast  between  the  all-comprehen- 
sive teaching  of  the  illiterate  Jewish  peasant  and  that  of 
the  profoundest  teachers  of  the  ancient  world.  The  one  is 
one-sided,  national  and  partial ;  the  other  as  catholic  as 
human  nature,  and  as  many  sided  as  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
The  one  bears  on  it  the  impress  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
elaborated ;  the  other  has  burst  through  every  trammel  which 
was  imposed  on  it  by  its  surroundings.  The  one  discussed 
questions  of  duty  with  endless  prolixity  ;  the  other  by  a  few 
comprehensive  utterances  has  solved  all  such  questions  for 
evermore.  Whence  then  did  this  man  derive  all  this  wisdom  ? 
The  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  ancient  world  with  all  the 
mass  of  accumulated  experience  at  their  command,  were 
unable  to  approach  to  the  comprehensiveness  or  the  elevation 
of  His  teaching.  Yet  if  Christianity  be  a  mere  human 
development,  this  world-wide  catholicity  must  have  been 
evolved  out  of  a  system  of  narrow-minded  exclusiveness. 

IV.  Another  contrast  between  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  and  that  of  the  philosophers,  which  probably 
strikes  every  intelligent  reader,  is  the  relative  importance  it 
assigns  to  the  milder  virtues.  As  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  misrepresentation  has  taken  place  on  this  subject,  I  will 
brieiiy  state  what  are  the  actual  facts. 

Eespeoting  the  views  of  philosophy  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  The  political  or  heroical  virtues  occupy  the  first 
place  in  every  system ;  the  milder  ones  a  place  wholly  subor- 
dinate ;  and  one  of  them,  humility,  a  virtue  much  insisted  on 
by  Christianity,  has  no  place  at  all.  We  have  only  to  read 
the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  the  writings 
of  the  great  philosopher  fairly  represent  the  views  of  the 

we  owe  to  the  public ;  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  more  comprehensive 
than  that  enjoined  by  any  system  of  modern  teaching,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  motives  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  man.  If  on  the 
other  hand  we  view  the  question  as  one  of  fact,  it  is  certain  that  no 
servants  of  the  public  discharge  their  duties  with  greater  faithful- 
ness and  devotion  than  those  who  are  thoroughly  leavened  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity. 
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ancient  world.  If  we  consider  its  standpoint,  the  cage  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise.  Christianity  on  the  contrary 
places  the  milder  virtues  in  the  forefront,  quite  as  emphati- 
cally as  philosophy  did  the  political  ones.*  Of  some  of 
these  latter,  such  as  patriotism,  it  takes  no  direct  notice. 
To  the  practice  of  others  its  exhortations  are  few;  but 
so  earnest  is  its  effort  to  enforce  the  practice  of  the  milder 
ones,  that  several  of  its  precepts,  if  taken  literally,  and 
detached  from  the  immediate  circumstances  which  called 
them  forth,  may  be  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  due  regard 
for  the  public  rights  of  man. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  while  it  was  the  end  and  purpose  of  philosophy  to 
propound  a  complete  ethical  code,  such  was  wholly  foreign 
to  the  aim  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  While  the 
great  principles  of  the  latter  are  of  world-wide  comprehen- 
siveness, their  special  precepts  are  invariably  called  forth 


*  I  do  not  claim  for  Christianity  absolute  originality  in  assigning  a 
more  prominent  place  to  the  milder  virtues.  The  principle  is  very  dis- 
tinctly recognized  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  In  fact  the  assign- 
ing a  prominent  place  to  certain  virtues,  such  as  humility,  tlie  existence 
of  which  is  scarcely  recognized  hy  pagan  ethics,  is  inseparable  from 
any  system  of  theism  which  views  God  as  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  man  as  standing  in  a  personal  relation  to  Him  as  His  creature. 
Whenever  this  conception  receives  a  practical  recognition,  all  those 
feelings  which  spring  out  of  man's  relationship  to  God,  and  from  a  sense 
of  sin,  are  called  into  lively  exercise.  But  while  the  Old  Testament 
assigns  to  the  milder  virtues  a  very  different  place  from  that  which  is 
assigned  to  them  in  pagan  ethics,  most  of  its  great  characters  are 
striking  exemplifications  of  the  predominance  of  the  heroic  ones.  A 
few  of  them  exhibit  the  former  qualities,  but  taking  the  whole  as  a 
series,  the  sterner  aspects  of  human  nature  unquestionably  predominate. 
It  is  therefore  quite  true  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  Christianity  to 
bring  the  importance  of  the  milder  virtues  into  prominent  light,  by 
placing  them  in  the  forefront  of  its  teachings  ;  and  above  all,  by  ex- 
hibiting them  as  the  predominant  element  in  the  divine  character  of 
Christ  our  Lord.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  exhibited  in  Him, 
in  the  closest  union  with,  but  yet  predominant  over  the  heroical 
ones,  constitute  Him  the  perfect  exhibition  of  moral  loveliness. 
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by  tlie  special  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.*  Consequently  before  they  can  be  applied  to 
other  circumstances  and  conditions,  they  require  to  be 
resolved  into  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based, 
and  then  accommodated  to  the  altered  facts.  They  are 
in  fact  directions  for  practice  under  special  circumstances  ; 
and  to  interpret  them  as  though  they  were  intended  as 
abstract  precepts  binding  on  man  for  all  time,  is  utterly  to 
mistake  their  meaning.  Thus  a  strong  precept  inculcating 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  governors,  might  be  very 
appropriate  when  addressed  to  a  body  of  turbulent  Jews, 
but  would  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  free  citizens  of 
a  well-ordered  State.  Similarly,  precepts  urging  abnega- 
tion of  the  rights  of  property  might  have  been  very 
necessary  when  addressed  to  certain  conditions  of  society, 
which  would  be  absolutely  pernicious  if  regarded  as  ap- 
plicable to  every  state  of  civilization.f      Nothing  has  been  a 

*  The  precepts  given  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Eoman  and  Corinthian 
Churches  in  reference  to  the  duty  of  observing  certain  days,  and 
the  lawfulness  of  eating  certain  kinds  of  food,  form  a  very  remark- 
able illustration  of  this  principle.  The  circumstances  which  called 
them  forth  have  passed  away  :  and  consequently  the  precepts,  in  the 
form  in  wJiich  tbey  were  given  by  the  Apostle,  have  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  Church.  But  the  underlying  principles 
are  valid  for  all  time  for  the  solution  of  a  vast  number  of  questions 
beyond  those  which  came  within  the  Apostle's  immediate  view.  They 
lay  down  the  broadest  principles  of  toleration  with  respect  to  the 
differences  which  arise  among  Christians  in  every  age  ;  and  may  be 
truly  said  to  constitute  the  "  Magna  Charta "  of  religious  liberty. 
Would  that  the  Church  had  given  heed  to  them  during  the  various 
controversies  that  have  agitated  her  throughout  the  long  period  of  her 
history!  The  principles  of  no  modern  philosoplical  system  surpass 
them  in  comprehensiveness.  Yet  they  are  the  utterances  of  one  who 
was  born  and  nurtured  amid  the  narrowest  Jewish  fanaticism  and 
intolerance,  and  who  had  carried  out  these  principles  by  fiercely  perse- 
cuting the  Church. 

t  I  allude  to  those  which  seem  to  condemn  saving,  and  to  enjoin 
indiscriminate  almsgiving.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  such  pre- 
cepts were  acted  on  to  the  letter,  they  would  not  only  occasion  a  far 
greater  amount  of  misery  than  would  be  relieved  by  their  observance, 
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more  fruitful  source  of  error  respecting  tlie  teaching  of  tie 
New  Testament,  than  this  assumption  that  its  precepts,  as 
distinct  from  its  great  moral  principles,  were  intended  to 
constitute  a  body  of  ethical  doctrine  applicable  to  all  time, 
instead  of  being  specially  addressed  to  particular  Churches 
and  individuals,  in  reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed. 

On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  observed  that,  although 
the  political  virtues  receive  but  a  partial  recognition,  they 
are  strongly  exemplified  in  the  actions  of  its  great  characters. 
While  there  is  scarcely  a  precept  which  enjoins  courage 
or  self-respect,  the  world  contains  no  grander  example  of 
these  two  virtues  than  is  exhibited  in  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  and  the  Apostle  Paul.  I  invite  you  to  compare 
the  portraiture  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  as  exhibiting 
the  perfection  of  self-conscious  dignity  with  that  which  has 
been  drawn  by  the  great  author  of  the  Ethics,  of  his  fnya- 

but  would  be  destructive  of  modern  civilization.  It  has  been  said 
that  such,  precepts  are  intended  to  embody  an  ideal  morality,  which 
would  be  fitted  to  a  perfect  state  of  society.  I  cannot  attribute  any- 
thing so  unpractical  to  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  for  it  is  clear 
that  they  did  not  anticipate  the  realization  of  a  perfect  state  of  society 
during  the  present  condition  of  things  ;  arid  when  it  was  realized, 
such  precepts  would  be  unnecessary.  The  only  correct  view  seems 
to  me  to  be,  that  they  are  precepts  enunciated  in  a  very  popular  form, 
addressed  to  a  state  of  thought  and  feeling  in  which  the  opposite 
tendencies  were  extremely  powerful.  As  a  general  fact  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  benevolent  impulses  are  the  weakest  in  human 
nature,  and  therefore  require  to  be  called  forth  by  having  the  whole 
weight  of  the  religious  principle  thrown  into  the  scale  with  them  ; 
and  that  those  which  terminate  in  self  are  so  powerful  as  to  require 
the  strongest  repression.  1  fully  allow  that  these  precepts  (which  are 
far  fewer  in  number  than  is  commonly  supposed,)  if  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  amount  to  communism ;  but  the  great  Teacher  Himself  has 
given  an  emphatic  warning  against  such  a  mode  of  interpreting  them, 
and  so  has  the  Apostle  Paul  (John  vi.  63  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6).  Taking  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole,  it  is  clear  that  while  it 
makes  the  strongest  efiort  to  awaken  the  benevolent  affections,  it 
keeps  itself  wholly  free  from  communistic  principles. 
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X6\pvxoQ,  or  magnanimous  man.  The  comparison  makes 
the  latter  seem  like  a  burlesque.  Though  none  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  hare  written  direct  commendations  of 
courage^  they  exhibit  the  brightest  example  of  it  in  their 
practice,  and  place  it  on  its  true  foundation  in  the  great 
saying,  "It  is  right  to  obey  God  rather  than  man."  The 
very  men  whose  exhortations  to  the  practice  of  the  milder 
virtues  are  so  strong  that  they  almost  seem  to  have  over- 
looked the  existence  of  the  heroic,  exhibit  these  latter  in 
their  practice  on  the  grandest  scale,  affording  them  thereby 
the  highest  recognition. 

I  fully  concede,  however,  that  while  it  is  an  utter  mis- 
representation of  the  moral  teaching  of  the  New  Testament, 
to  charge  on  it  the  purpose  of  superseding  the  heroical  and 
political  virtues,  it  was  its  aim  and  purpose  to  reverse  the 
order  in  which  they  stood  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancient 
world.  Admitting  the  fact,  the  important  question  is,  have 
they  in  adopting  this  course  exhibited  a  deep  insight  into 
the  realities  of  human  nature  ?  Which  in  fact  have  been 
right,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  or  the  philosophers, 
in  the  relative  importance  they  have  assigned  to  these  two 
classes  of  virtues  ?  If  this  question  can  be  decided  by 
authority,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  since  Christianity 
has  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  milder  virtues,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  wisest  and  the  holiest  of  men  have 
accepted  its  decision  as  the  right  one.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if,  during  the  last  three  thousand  years,  the 
milder  virtues  had  occupied  the  place  which  the  heroical  ones 
have  held  in  men's  estimation,  the  happiness  of  mankind 
would  have  increased  a  thousand-fold.  Take,  for  example, 
the  three  great  political  virtues,  of  courage,  patriotism  and 
ambition,  which  have  in  all  ages  commanded  the  most  un- 
bounded admiration.  When  we  calmly  survey  the  pages  of 
history,  is  it,  I  ask,  too  much  to  affirm  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  crimes  with  which  it  has  been  stained,  have  been  due 
to  the  unrestrained  action  of  these  three  qualities  :  qualities 
noble  in  themselves,  but  which   become   simply  pernicious 
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when  uncontrolled  and  unregulated  by  tlie  predominant  in- 
fluence of  tlie  milder  virtues  ?  The  political  and  heroical 
ones  are  highly  valuable  when  kept  in  proper  subordination 
to  the  milder  qualities  of  the  human  mind ;  but  when  they 
reign  supreme  and  alone,  as  they  have  generally  done 
throughout  the  ages  of  the  past,  the  perniciousness  of  their 
influence  has  only  been  in  proportion  to  their  greatness. 

I  claim  therefore  for  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  in  reversing  the  order  of  the  importance  of  the  virtues, 
they  have  shown  a  profound  insight  into  the  reaUties  of 
human  nature ;  and  that  they  are  right  in  assigning  the  first 
place  to  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  subordinate 
one  to  the  qualities  in  question.  The  place  they  have  assigned 
to  the  milder  virtues,  and  their  exhibition  of  them  in  com- 
bination with  the  heroical  ones  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
have,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lecky,  "  done  more  to  regenerate 
and  soften  mankind,  than  all  the  disquisitions  of  philoso- 
phers, and  than  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists." 

Fifth  Contrast.  The  views  taken  by  Jesus  Christ  and  by 
the  philosophers  of  the  extent  of  their  respective  missions. 

The  next  striking  contrast  between  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  philosophers  is  His  great  conception  of 
addressing  His  mission  to  the  masses  of  mankind,  while 
theirs  was  confined  to  a  small  spiritual  aristocracy.  In  this 
respect  the  interval  which  separates  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
traditions  of  the  past  is  profound.  He  is  the  founder  and 
the  leader  of  all  the  benevolent  and  missionary  exertions  in 
the  modern  world,  and  has  made  the  duty  of  following  His 
example  an  inherent  portion  of  His  system  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  genuine  disciple  to  avoid 
making  Him  the  subject  of  his  imitation. 

I  need  not  in  this  place  dwell  on  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
great  teachers  of  the  ancient  world.  This  was  inevitable 
from  their  position.  Their  teaching  was  not  a  religion,  but 
a  philosophy,  and  their  object  was  to  form  a  school  for  its 
study.  Hence  it  was  that  nothing  could  be  more  alien  to 
the  ideas  of  the  philosopher  than  to  go  out  into  the  high- 
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ways  and  hedges  of  humaBity,  and  compel  the  degraded  to 
come  in.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Philosophy  had  no 
Gospel  of  good  news  for  such.  With  the  means  at  its 
command  it  could  only  address  itself  to  the  intellectual 
aristocracy  of  mankind.  Two  sentences  will,  I  think,  pre- 
sent the  contrast  between  the  method  of  Jesus  and  that  of 
the  philosophers  in  a  striking  light.  Jesus  Christ  afiarmed 
that  He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to 
repentance.  Philosophy  aiSrmed  that  its  special  mission 
was  "  to  those  of  mankind  who  have  a  natural  tendency 
and  disposition  towards  virtue."  The  conception  which 
Jesus  Chi-ist  and  the  philosophers  entertained  of  their 
respective  missions  differed  as  widely  as  the  poles. 

I  boldly  affirm  that  all  modern  attempts  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  masses  have  originated  in  this  grand 
conception  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  originator,  the 
leader,  and  the  pioneer  of  every  self-sacrificing  effort  which 
has  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  mankind ;  its  example, 
and  what  is  more,  the  motive  force  which  has  impelled 
all  subsequent  efforts.  In  this  respect  it  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus  has  transcended 
that  of  all  philosophy.  Yet  if  the  positions  of  unbehevers 
be  true,  the  genius  of  a  peasant,  born  and  educated  in  the 
narrowest  atmosphere  of  Jewish  exclusiveness,  has  origi- 
nated and  carried  out  this  grand  conception.  If  it  be  so, 
the  genius  which  has  effected  this  great  result  must  have 
been  an  inspiration  from  above,  for  it  is  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.* 

*  It  will  perhaps  be  urged  that  Socrates  took  a  wider  view  of  Ms 
mission  than  that  which  I  have  assigned  to  the  philosophers;  that  he 
spent  his  whole  life  in  endeavouring  to  improve  his  fellow-citizens  in 
virtue ;  and  that  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  exertions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  took  a  wider  view  of  his  mission  than  that  which  was 
taken  by  the  other  philosophers.  Still  it  was  confined  to  the  citizens 
of  a  single  State  ;  and  these  formed  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  philosopher  aiErms  in  his  defence  that  it  was  his 
fixed  purpose  to  confine  his  labours  to  his  countrymen ;  and  in  reply 
to  all  exhortations  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him  by 
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Sixth  Contrast.  Tlie  creation  by  Christianity  of  a  mighty 
moral  and  spiritual  power,  which,  while  philosophy  confessed 
the  need  of  it,  it  failed  to  discover. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  striking 
contrast  which  exists  between  the  teaching  of  philosophy 
and  that  of  Christianity,  viz.  the  affirmation  which  Chris- 
tianity makes  that  it  possesses  within  itself  a  moral  and 

transferring  hia  labours  to  another  sphere  of  action,  declined  to  do  so 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  prove  an  uncongenial  soil.  It  is  clear 
therefore  that  Socrates  never  entertained  the  idea  of  a  mission  to 
mankind,  nor  even  to  the  Grecian  race,  but  that  his  efforts  were 
strictly  confined  to  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-citizens.  With 
these  in  the  public  places  of  resort  he  spent  his  time  in  arguing  and 
discussing.  Between  his  own  conception  of  his  mission  and  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  even  that  of  an  Old  Testament  prophet,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  point  of  resemblance.  Jesus  Christ  authoritatively 
announced  a  number  of  great  truths  which  penetrated  to  the  depths  of 
the  human  heart.  The  method  of  the  philosopher  was  to  create  a 
philosophy  by  awakening  a  spirit  of  sceptical  inquiry.  He  declared 
that  he  could  affirm  nothing  as  certain.  His  whole  position  dis- 
qualified him  to  act  the  part  of  a  preacher  of  repentance,  and  none 
would  have  more  readily  admitted  than  himself  that  he  was  devoid  of 
the  means  of  acting  as  the  regenerator  of  those  who  were  fallen  into  a 
condition  of  moral  corruption  and  degradation.  His  views  were 
incapable  of  appreciation  except  by  those  who  possessed  a  high 
order  of  intellectual  power,  and  a  character  in  some  degree  congenial 
to  his  own.  This  is  evident  from  the  discourses  attributed  to 
him  by  his  two  great  disciples,  unless  they  have  wholly  misre- 
presented his  meaning.  It  is  true  that  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  citizens  generally,  but  the  mode  of  his  address  was  only  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  intellectual  aristocracy  among  them.  These  he 
endeavoured  to  discover  in  every  circle  of  society.  The  result  was, 
that  his  leading  disciples  became,  not  a  number  of  missionaries  who 
exhorted  mankind  to  repentance  and  conversion,  or  conceived  that 
it  was  their  special  duty  to  devote  themselves  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  degraded  man,  but  the  founders  of  a  number 
of  philosophic  sects.  There  is  nothing  therefore  in  the  conduct 
or  the  example  of  Socrates  which  at  all  aflfects  the  originality  of 
the  conception  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity ;  but  everything  to 
impress  us  with  a  sense  of  the  unique  power  with  which  He  has  acted 
as  the  regenerator  and  the  ameliorator  of  the  condition  of  mankind. 

11 
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spiritual  power^  adequate  to  efifect  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind. This  power,  it  affirms,  can  elevate  the  holy  to  higher 
degrees  of  holiness,  and  rescue  the  degraded  from  their 
degradation.  This  portion  of  my  subject  is  one  of  pro- 
found importance,  and  to  it  I  earnestly  invite  your  attention, 
for  it  is  one  which  has  been  greatly  overlooked  in  the  entire 
controversy.  Of  the  want  of  such  a  power  all  the  ancient 
philosophers  were  profoundly  conscious,  but  all  their  efforts 
failed  to  produce  any  permanent  influence  on  the  regenera- 
tion of  mankind  from  their  inability  to  discover  one.  The 
originality  of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Christianity  to  have 
created  such  a  power  is  unquestionable. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  adduce  the  whole  course  of  ancient 
philosophic  thought.  If  we  read  the  entire  remains  of 
ancient  literature,  we  shall  arise  from  it  with  the  conviction 
that  the  idea  of  preaching  repentance  and  amendment  to 
those  portions  of  mankind  who  were  sinking  into  a  state  of 
moral  corruption,  or  who  had  already  become  degraded,  was 
one  which  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  philosophers. 
Yet  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  from  the  time  of  Socrates 
onwards,  man,  intellectually,  politically,  and  morally,  formed 
the  chief  subject  of  their  investigations.  To  their  labours 
we  are  deeply  indebted,  for  they  have  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  on  what  could  or  could  not  be  effected  by  rational  in- 
vestigation, before  the  great  spiritual  Sun  threw  the  radiance 
of  his  beams  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  world.  Their  ex- 
penditure of  intellect  on  this  subject  was  enormous.  Of  the 
tendency  of  man  to  moral  corruption  they  were  profoundly 
sensible,  and  have  submitted  its  causes  and  its  symptoms  to 
a  minute  analysis  of  which  we  enjoy  the  benefit.  But  did 
this  produce  on  their  part  an  energetic  effort  to  work  its 
cure.  No  ;  they  did  what  the  Priest  and  the  Levite  in  the 
parable  did  to  the  wounded  traveller.  They  looked  curiously 
and  with  inquiring  eye  on  degraded  man,  and  passed  by  on 
the  other  side,  leaving  him  to  perish  in  his  degradation. 
Was  this  owing  to  inhumanity  ?  No  ;  they  felt  that  they 
had  no  means  of  cure.     When  moral  deterioration  had  ad- 
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vanced  to  a  certain  stage,  philosopliy  contemplated  it  with 
despair.  Eead  your  Ethics.  Portions  of  the  Seventh  book 
speak  on  this  point  in  language  which  it  is  impossible  to 
misunderstand.  That  passage  in  the  Tenth  book,  in  which 
the  great  philosopher  surveys  the  probable  results  of  his 
labours,  is  almost  pathetic  in  its  melancholy.*  Whom  did  he, 
the  spiritual  physician,  consider  himself  capable  of  benefit- 
ing ?  A  small  body  of  ingenuous  youths,  born  with  a 
natural  tendency  to  what  is  good  and  noble ;  but  as  for  the 
masses,  they  have  no  perception  of  the  morally  beautiful, 
and  can  only  be  operated  on  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 
Such  are  the  views  which  the  great  philosopher,  with  his 
deep  insight  into  human  nature,  took  of  the  hopeless  cha- 
racter of  moral  corruption.  For  it  he  knew  no  remedy. 
We  need  not  wonder  therefore  that  the  Schools  pronounced 
on  the  degraded  multitude  the  ban  of  spiritual  excommuni- 
cation. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  range  of  ancient 
philosophic  thought,  the  reason  of  its  impotency  to  deal 
with  moral  corruption  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover.  The 
philosopher  was  profoundly  conscious  that  there  was  no 
moral  and  spiritual  power  which  he  was  capable  of  wielding 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  violence  of  the  passions.     Eeason 

*  Ei  fiiv  ovv  riaav  oi  Xoyot  avTaQKSiQ  irpoQ  to  notiiaat  eTruLKtt^  iroWovQ 
av  fiiff^ovg  Kai  fieyaXovQ  SiKaiu}^^  tipepov  Kara  rbv  Bkoyvii^^  ical  iSei  dv 
TOVTOVg  TTopiuaa^ai'  vvv  Sk  ^aivovrai  Trporpkipaa^at  ^kv,  /cat  TrapopftTJaai 
tSiv  vkiav  ToiiQ  iXiV^ipovQ  ia\itiv,  fi^oQ  TtvyfviQ  Kai  otg  dXjjMj  (piKoicaXov 
TTOtijffat  dv  KaroKutxtl^ov  Ik  riig  aperrig,  roiig  Sk  ttoWovs  dSvvareiv  TrpoQ 
KaXoKaya^iav  Trporpij/zairSai-  oi  yap  Trcfvicaaiv  aiSol  wiiSrapKiiv  dWa  ^6^(1), 
ov5*  a'TTEx^^'S'^'  '"'^'^  favXuiv  5td  to  ala^phv  aWa  Sid  Tag  Tifnopiag'  7^d^£l 
yap  ZwVTsg  Tag  o'lKuag  ijSovdg  SitoKovai  Kai  Si  atv  avTat  itrovrai,  ^ivyovai  6s 
Tag  avTiKUjikvag  XvTrag,  tov  Si  KaXoiJ  Kai  Kg  dXri&uig  TjSsog  ovS  ivvoiav 
txovaiv,  ayivaroi  ovrtg.  Tovg  Si]  ToiovTovg  Tig  dv  Xoyog  fieTappvSfiiirai ; 
ov  yap  olovTt  rj  ov  p^Siov  Ta  Ik  iraXaiov  Tolg  Tj^effi  KaTiiXtip-ii'&va  Xoyiji 
fitTatTTTJffai.  *  *  *  Oil  yap  dv  aKOvatiE  Xoyov  aTTOTpiTrovTog  ovS*  av 
avvtir]  o  Kara  ird^og  ^wv  t&v  S'  ovTojg  'ixovTa  True  olovn  iiiTairuaai  ; 
bXws  '•'  oi  SoKii  Xoyijj  vnuKHV  tS  TtaSog  dXXd  fiti}.  —  Ethics,  Book  X. 
Chap.   10. 
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was  the  only  principle  to  which  he  could  appeal ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  produce  convictions  of  sufficient  strength  to  kindle 
into  active  energy  the  higher  principles  of  our  moral  being. 

Let  me  briefly  enumerate  the  only  forces  at  his  command, 
by  the  aid  of  which  he  could  set  himself  to  the  task  of  re- 
forming a  degraded  character.  He  could  appeal  to  the 
ordinary  incentives  to  virtue,  as  the  love  of  the  morally 
beautiful,  or  the  nobleness  of  self-sacrifice ;  but  what  effect 
could  such  appeals  have  on  those  in  whom  such  perceptions 
were  wanting  ?  To  what  purpose  was  it  to  exhort  a  man 
who  had  entered  on  the  downward  course  of  vice  to  practise 
holiness  because  it  was  mc^rally  beautiful  to  do  so  ?  How 
could  such  an  appeal  aid  the  man  who  had  become  the  slave 
of  his  appetites  and  passions,  or  even  whose  principle  of  self- 
control  was  weakened  ?  It  is  clear  that  if  such  a  person  could 
be  reclaimed  at  all,  it  could  only  be  by  the  creation  of  some 
powerful  conviction  in  his  inmost  spirit  capable  of  energiz- 
ing mightily  on  his  entire  moral  being.  But  the  creation  of 
such  a  conviction  was  the  very  thing  which  philosophy  was 
unable  to  effect.  It  had  nothing  to  hold  up  to  the  eye  of 
faith  that  could  mightily  influence  the  spirit  of  man,  or 
awaken  him  from  the  stupor  and  slavery  of  vice.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  appealed  to  the  principle  of  self-love,  and 
argued  that  a  virtuous  life  was  on  the  whole  more  conducive 
to  happiness,  the  evidence  of  this  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  command  the  assent  of  a  degraded  or  even  an  imperfect 
character.  On  such  the  prospect  of  remote  good  is  power- 
less against  the  violence  of  present  impulse. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  person  conscious  that  his  powers 
of  self-control  were  weak,  but  who  was  desirous  of  returning 
to  the  practice  of  virtue,  had  consulted  the  philosopher  as 
his  spiritual  physician,  and  asked  him  for  a  prescription 
which  would  restore  him  to  moral  health,  what  must  have 
been  his  answer  ?  Do  virtuous  actions,  and  in  time  you 
will  form  virtuous  principles;  restrain  your  passions,  and 
ia  time  you  will  acquire  the  habit  of  self-control.  But  if  the 
diseased  man  had  replied,  how  am  I  to  be  rendered  capable 
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of  performing  these  virhuous  actions,  while  destitifte  of  the 
power  of  self-control ;  or  how  am  I  to  restrain  the  violence 
of  the  passions,  unless  you  can  call  into  active  energy  some 
force  which  is  capable  of  mastering  them,  no  answer  except 
a  few  platitudes  from  the  philosopher's  standpoint  was 
possible.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  philosopher 
was  incapable  of  appealing  to  the  conscience  through  the 
medium  of  religious  conviction,  for  of  such  conviction  he 
himself  was  destitute.  His  prescription  would  have  been  a 
mere  mockery  of  the  patient. 

But  there  was  another  force  with  which  the  philosopher 
was  acquainted,  and  on  which  his  only  hope  of  the  possible 
regeneration  of  mankind  was  based,  that  of  habit.  The 
question  therefore  becomes  one  of  profound  importance.  Is 
it  a  power  capable  of  regenerating  mankind,  or  reforming 
the  individual ;  or  must  it  be  supplemented  by  a  mightier 
influence  ?  Now  the  powerful  influence  of  habit  is  unde- 
niable. To  a  very  considerable  extent  it  has  made  us  what 
we  are.  While  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  man  pos- 
sesses a  principle  of  volition  which  within  definite  limits  is 
capable  of  influencing  the  formation  of  his  character,  yet 
it  is  no  less  true  that  the  characters  of  a  great  majority 
of  mankind  are  largely  afi'ected  by  habits  which  have 
been  impressed  on  them  by  their  birth  and  surroundings. 
According  to  a  very  popular  theory  of  modern  philosophy, 
even  those  portions  of  our  characters  which  we  suppose 
to  be  original,  are  nothing  else  than  accumulations  of 
habits  which  have  been  handed  down  by  our  remote 
ancestors.  As  my  present  duty  is  to  deal  with  facts,  I  am 
not  called  on  to  discuss  the  truth,  or  falsehood,  of  a  theory 
of  this  description.  I  only  notice  it,  because,  if  true,  it  forma 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  powerlessness  of  habit  to 
effect  the  regeneration  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  slow- 
ness of  its  operation  in  the  improvement  of  the  race. 

As  the  force  of  habit  is  the  only  one  known  to  philosophy 
which  is  capable  of  powerfully  acting  on  character,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is 
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adequate  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  tte  individual  or  the 
race.  On  the  other  hand  the  New  Testament  propounds 
another  and  mightier  force,  which  it  designates  faith,  as 
alone  able  to  effectuate  this  purpose.  Is  it  philosophically 
right  in  doing  so  ?  If  it  is,  it  has  a  most  important  bearing 
on  our  argument.     I  observe — 

First :  the  operation  of  habit  on  character  is  necessarily- 
slow,  being  in  fact  the  accumulated  result  of  actions  con- 
stantly repeated.  Consequently,  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  moral  world  under  its  influence  can  only  be  very 
gradual.  This  alone  renders  it  incapable  of  acting  as  a  great 
regenerating  power  on  the  individual. 

Secondly :  habit  can  only  act  through  materials  already 
existing  in  the  character,  or  the  surroundings,  but  is  in- 
capable of  creating  a  new  principle  of  life.  It  is  a  powerful 
lever ;  but  without  a  fulcrum  on  which  to  support  itself,  it 
is  powerless.  Consequently  under  its  influences  men  can 
do  little  more  than  develop  the  characters  which  are 
impressed  on  them  by  their  birth  and  surroundings.  If 
they  are  good  by  nature,  habit  will  cause  them  gradually 
to  increase  in  goodness  ;  if  bad,  in  vice.  I  fully  admit  that 
the  individual  has  the  power,  if  he  chooses  to  exert  it,  of 
slowly  modifying  his  character  under  the  discipline  of 
habituation ;  but  to  render  this  possible,  he  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  considerable  power  of  self-control ;  and  of  this, 
characters  that  are  imperfect  and  morally  corrupt  are  entirely 
destitute.*     The  old  prophet  exactly  described  the  effects  of 

*  The  slowness  of  the  action  of  habit  in  producing  changes  in  the 
character  is  of  itself  a  sufScient  reason  why  it  is  powerless  to  effect 
the  regeneration  of  an  individual  who  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
moral  corruption.  Whatever  changes  can  be  eflficted  in  a  formed 
character  can  only  be  gradual.  But  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is 
morally  corrupt,  not  only  have  evil  principles  to  be  eradicated,  but 
good  ones  to  be  generated.  The  term  of  human  life  is  far  too  short  to 
render  the  regeneration  of  a  vicious  character  possible  in  this  way, 
even  if  the  other  conditions  were  favourable.  I  make  this  observation 
on  the  supposition  that  a  man  is  attempting  the  work  of  self  reform 
by  the  sole  aid  of  the  principle  of  habituation.     As  a  matter  of  fact 
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habit  when  he  said,  "■  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  hfe  skin,  or 
the  leopard  his  spots  :  then  may  they  do  good  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  evil."  Philosophy  itself  says  plainly  that 
it  can  only  exert  an  influence  for  good,  where  there  is  a 
large  substratum  of  goodness  on  which  to  commence  its 
operations. 

Thirdly.  The  only  mode  in  which  habit  can  be  used  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  character  of  one  in  whom  the 
principle  of  self-control  has  been  weakened  is  by  bringing 
to  bear  on  him  some  external  power  of  coercion.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  virtuous  principles  can  only  be 
formed  and  strengthened  by  doing  virtuous  actions.  But 
how  can  a  man  do  them  who  is  a  prey  to  the  violence  of  hia 
passions  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  only  mode  of  enabling 
him  to  do  them  is  by  bringing  to  bear  on  him  a  power  of 
external  coercion  sufficient  to  restrain  him  until  he  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  self-control. 

From  this  has  resulted  the  political  character  of  all  the 
ancient  and  several  of  the  modern  systems  of  Ethics.  The 
philosopher  saw  plainly  that  he  could  do  little  ox  nothing  in 
the  way  of  regenerating  the  individual  who  had  become 
habituated  to  evil.  Hence  his  only  hope  of  improving 
mankind  lay  in  founding  a  society  in  which  men  should 
be  trained  to  virtue,  or,  if  necessary,  coerced  into  it  by 
a  system  of  discipline.  Of  the  effects  of  such  a  training 
he  saw  some  remarkable  examples  in  some  of  the  small 
States  of  antiquity,  which  existed  under  very  peculiar 
conditions.  He  hoped  therefore  that  if  he  could  obtain 
the  power  of  legislation  he  could  produce  important  results 
in  a  select  number  of  citi2;ens  in  favour  of  virtue.  Mr. 
Mill  has  even  given  utterance  to  the  opinion  that  what 
was  done  on  a  small  scale  by  a  particular  system  of 
training   may  be   done   on   a  larger   one    on   mankind    in 

we  know  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  uproot  than  a  confirmed 
habit  of  vice.  Every  act  of  self-indulgence  weakens  the  power  of 
self-contfol ;  and  the  moment  the  temptation  presents  itself,  the  ojd 
habit  re-asserts  its  power. 
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general.  If  tlie  name  of  Sparta  could  elicit  the  sacrifice  of 
the  individual  to  the  State,  why  may  not  the  conception  of 
humanity  be  made  to  call  forth  the  same  self-sacrifice  for 
the  interests  of  mankind  ?  I  reply,  that  the  conditions  are 
so  widely  different  that  there  is  no  parallel  between  the  two 
cases.*     The  possibility,  however,  need  not  be  discussed, 

*  Tke  position  taten  by  those  who  affirm  that  the  enthusiasm  for 
humanity  may  be  made  a  substitute  for  a  religion  is  this.  Several  of 
the  ancient  republics,  of  which  Sparta  and  Eome  are  conspicuous 
examples,  succeeded  by  means  of  a  careful  system  of  training  in 
evoking  on  the  part  of  the  individual  a  profound  feeling  of  the  duty  of 
self-sacrifice  to  the  interests  of  the  State.  This  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  large  bodies  of  citizens  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  even  life 
itself  sooner  than  bring  dishonour  on  their  country.  Hence  it  has 
been  argued  that  what  was  practicable  on  a  small  scale,  must  be 
capable  of  being  realized  on  a  large  one,  and  that  under  a  suitable 
system  of  training,  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  the  individual  may 
thus  be  elicited  for  the  general  interest  of  mankind  as  that  which 
was  displayed  by  the  citizen  of  old  for  the  State  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  One  objection  against  this  view  is  obvious  ;  it  is  a  theory 
which  contradicts  all  the  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
spirit  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice  has  always  been  the  strongest  in  small 
communities.  It  is  no  theory,  but  a  fact,  that  it  burnt  with  a  fiir 
stronger  flame  in  the  small  states  of  antiquity,  which  consisted  of  a 
few  thousand  citizens,  than  in  our  modern  kingdoms,  which  number 
their  subjects  by  millions.  Thus  it  was  strong  in  Home  while  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  were  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  class, 
but  when  she  became  an  empire,  and  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the 
privileges  over  an  ever-increasing  surface,  patriotism  gradually  died 
out.  The  same  is  true  of  party  spirit  and  sectarianism.  The  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  for  his  party  or  his  sect  is  elicited  just  in  pro- 
portion to  their  narrowness.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  create  a  strong  spirit  of  patriotic  self-devotion,  that  the  indi- 
vidual should  feel  that  Ms  own  interests  and  those  of  the  community 
are  one  ;  and  that  what  is  injurious  to  the  State  is  likewise  injurious  to 
himself-;  in  other  words,  that  the  glory  of  the  State  is  the  gain  of  the 
individual.  The  feelings  which  inspired  the  patriotic  self-devotion  in 
the  citizen  of  an  ancient  State  are  graphically  placed  before  us  in  the 
funeral  oration  which  Tliucydides  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pericles, 
over  those  Athenians  who  perished  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War;  and  if  we  admit  that  the  historian  has  accurately  described  them' 
it  is  evident  that  no  system  of  training  would  be  adequate  to  call  them 
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for  there  is  one  insuperable  difficulty  which  ever»has  and 
ever  will  prevent  this  philosophic  speculation  from  becoming 
a  fact — the  inability  of  the  philosopher  to  create  a  State 
in  which  his  principles  can  be  worked  out  in  practice.  Of 
this  the  necessary  data  are  a  body  of  virtuous  governors 
and  a  body  of  subjects  willing  to  submit  themselves  to 
their  guidance.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which  has  never 
yet  succeeded  in  emerging  from  the  ideal  into  the  actual. 

These  considerationSj  therefore^  prove  that  the  only  agency 
with  which  the  philosopher  was  acquainted  was  impotent  ia 
his  hands  to  effiict  the  regeneration  either  of  the  individual 
or  the  race.    Even  its  most  eminent  modern  advocates,  while 

forth  in  favour  of  tlie  abstract  conception  of  humanity.  In  the  small 
states  of  antiquity  the  close  binding  up  of  the  interests  of  the 
individual  with  those  of  the  community  was  capable  of  a  very  distinct 
realization.  They  in  some  respects  resembled  a  joint  stock  company, 
in  which  the  interest  of  each  individual  in  the  common  weal  is  a 
definitely  appreciable  quantity.  If  it  be  urged  that  this  will  not 
arccount  for  the  readiness  of  the  individual  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the 
service  of  the  Stale,  I  reply,  that  not  only  is  this  accounted  for  by  the 
love  of  posthumous  glory  which  is  inherent  ia  a  large  number  of 
mankind ;  but  in  many  of  the  ancient  States  the  penalties  attached  to 
cowardice  were  so  severe,  that  death  was  far  preferable.  The  feelings 
which  prompt  a  man  to  surrender  his  life  in  battle  are  of  a  very  varied 
character,  and  are  probably  never  wholly  due  to  a  simple  desire  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  nor  altogether  separate  from  the  love  of 
posthumous  fame,  the  feeling  of  revenge,  or  the  dread  of  disgrace,  all 
of  which  are  principles  ultimately  terminating  in  self.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  follows  that  those  principles  which  kindled  the  patriotic 
self-devotion  of  the  citizens  of  ancient  states  would  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  create  that  enthusiasm  for  the  abstract  idea  of  humanity 
which  a  certain  school  of  modern  unbelief  invites  us  to  accept  as  a 
substitute  for  those  great  principles  of  Christianity  which  have  created 
a  mighty  army  of  self-sacrificers  in  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
through  Him,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  family  of  man.  Even  according 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  propounded  this  theory,  the  era 
of  its  realization  must  be  delayed  to  the  remote  ages  of  the  future, 
after  thousands  of  generations  of  men  have  become  silent  in  their 
graves.  Such  is  the  phantom  which  unbeUef  exhibits  before  the  eyes 
of  those  who,  conscious  of  the  evil  which  dwells  within  them,  are 
sighing  for  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration. 
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expressing  ttemselyes  in  terms  of  hope^  are  compelled  to 
adopt  what  is  practically  the  language  of  despair.  This 
regeneration,  if  possible  at  all,  will  be  only  so  at  some  inde- 
finitely remote  period  of  the  future.  For  the  present  we 
must  be  content  to  console  ourselves  with  the  assurance 
that  man  is  slowly  but  steadily  progressing  for  the  better 
notwithstanding  that  the  experience  of  the  past  proves 
that  not  a  few  races  of  mankind  have  entered  on  a  course 
of  gradual  retrogression.*  The  only  message  of  good  news 
which  a  popular  gospel  of  unbelief  at  the  present  day  is 
able  to  announce,  though  certainly  not  very  consoUng 
to  man  in  his  degradation,  is  "  The  fittest  shall  survive." 
To  a  man  impotently  struggling  with  the  violence  of  the 
passions,  "the  survival  of  the  fittest"  means  "destruction." 
Such  an  announcement  is  the  "  ministration  of  death"  to 
all  the  degraded  races  of  mankind. 

Such  was  the  impotence  of  philosophy.  To  do  them 
justice,  ancient  philosophers  felt  and  confessed  it.  Contrast 
with  this  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  has  not  only 
pronounced  man's  regeneration  possible,  but  has  put  into 
execution  a  plan  for  making  it  a  reality,  and  has  actually 
succeeded  in  recovering  to  holiness  a  multitude  of  imperfect 
and  fallen  men,  whom  no  man  can  number.  He  has  created 
a  moral  and  spiritual  power  capable  of  stirring  the  hearts 
of  men  to  their  inmost  depths.  This  power  the  New  Tes- 
tament designates  faith.  He  has  likewise  created  the 
greatest  of  Societies — the  Christian  Church — in  which  the 
subjects  of  His  spiritual  kingdom  may  be  trained  to  holi- 
ness.     The  philosophers'    principle   of    sanctifioation   was, 

*  This  is  unquestionably  true  of  a  very  large  numerical  majority 
of  mankind.  Witness  the  races  in  whicli  Buddhism,  Braminism, 
and  Mahomedanism  prevail,  including  not  less  than  seven  hundred 
millions  of  the  human  family.  What  prospect,  I  ask,  have  these 
races  of  a  future,  apart  from  the  influence  of  Christianity  P  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Negro  race,  which  as  far  as  history  goes,  has  never 
had  a  Past ;  and  unless  it  can  be  regenerated  by  the  aid  of  external 
influences,  never  will  have  a  Future. 
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Begin  with  the  outward  and  penetrate  to  the  inward  hf  means 
of  habit :  that  of  Jesus  Christ  is.  Begin  with  the  inward, 
and  penetrate  to  the  outward  by  means  of  faith.  While  He 
did  not  overlook  the  power  of  habit,  the  idea  of  effecting 
man's  regeneration  by  means  of  faith  is  His  exclusive  dis- 
covery; and  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  the  only 
possible  method. 

It  is  superfluous  to  prove  that  the  use  which  the  New 
Testament  makes  of  faith  as  the  great  power  of  sanctifica- 
tion  in  man  constitutes  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
its  moral  teaching,  and  most  distinguishes  it  from  every 
other  system  which  has  been  elaborated  before  or  since. 
There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  it  in  which  the  principle  of  faith 
is  not  appealed  to  as  a  great  moral  and  spiritual  power. 
Yet  the  observations  which  nob  a  few  eminent  unbelievers 
have  made  on  the  moral  teaching  of  Christianity  completely 
overlook  the  fact  that  this  constitutes  its  inner  life.  They 
have  assumed  that  its  essence  lies  in  its  ethical  precepts  or 
in  its  moral  principles,  and  have  entirely  ignored  this,  its 
great  underlying  element,  which  imparts  vitality  both  to  its 
precepts  and  its  principles.  The  oversight  is  one  which 
may  well  fill  us  with  surprise,  for  it  is  professedly  to  treat  a 
subject  and  to  leave  unconsidered  its  most  important  ele- 
ment. 

Nor  are  we  ourselves  without  blame  in  this  particular. 
We  are  in  urgent  need  of  a  system  of  moral  philosophy 
which  places  Christ  and  the  speciahties  of  Christianity  in  the 
centre  of  its  teaching.  I  fear  that  I  am  speaking  correctly 
when  I  say  that  a  system  of  philosophy  which  points  out  the 
harmony  of  the  great  principles  of  Christianity  with  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  does  not  exist  except  in  very 
partial  forms.  Instead  of  elaborating  a  system  which  assigns 
to  Christianity  its  proper  place  in  philosophy,  we  have 
handed  over  the  study  of  the  science  to  men  whose  sym- 
pathies with  revealed  religion  are  small,  and  in  whose 
systems  Christianity  can  find  no  place.  Need  we  wonder  if 
the  result  has  been  eminently  unsatisfactory.    I  would  speak 
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with  the  deepest  respect  for  the  great  writers  of  antiquity. 
To  them  our  debt  of  gratitude  is  great,  for  the  light  they 
have  thrown  on  many  of  the  aspects  of  human  nature,  quite 
independently  of  any  influences  derived  from  Eevelation ;  but 
from  the  time  when  I  first  studied  them  in  this  University  I 
have  felt  an  ever-deepening  conviction  that  their  philosophy 
affords  no  adequate  place  for  the  great  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. Why  has  not  a  philosophy  been  elaborated  which 
has  assigned  an  adequate  place  to  the  great  principles  which 
Christianity  has  brought  to  bear  on  human  nature,  and  shown 
their  harmony  with  our  moral  constitution  ?  Heathen  Ethics 
have  done  what  they  could — the  wonder  is  that  they  have 
done  so  much — but  surely  there  is  something  in  Christianity 
high  above  them,  and  systems  derived  from  them,  which,  if 
true,  ought  to  receive  a  recognized  place  in  our  philosophy, 
unless  a  divorce  is  to  take  place  between  reason  and  religion, 
Christianity  and  modern  thought.  If  Christianity  is  true,  it 
must  have  a  legitimate  place  in  the  philosophy  of  man.  Oar 
inability  to  assign  such  a  place  to  the  specialities  of  Christian 
teaching  has  propelled  many  a  thoughtful  mind  downwards 
to  unbelief. 

But  to  return  to  the  argument.  We  have  shown  that  the 
principle  of  habitj  the  only  moral  and  spiritual  force  at  the 
command  of  philosophy,  was  unable  to  effect  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  morally  degraded.  All  that  it  could  do  was  to 
strengthen  those  who  had  a  tendency  to  virtue  in  their 
virtuous  character.  It  therefore  left  the  degraded  to 
peiish  in  their  degradation  from  pure  inability  to  help  them. 
Where  philosophy  hopelessly  failed  is  precisely  the  point  at 
which  Christianity  steps  in.  The  great  Teacher  has  pro- 
claimed Himself  the  centre  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  power, 
which  is  not  only  adequate  to  strengthen  the  holy  in  their 
holiness,  but  to  regenerate  the  morally  corrupt.  This  power 
He  not  only  claims  to  possess,  but  has  actually  exerted 
during  eighteen  centuries.  Who,  I  ask,  can  deny  the  fact 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  exerted  an  influence  which  has  rescued 
multitudes  from  their  degradation,  and  has  restored  them  to 
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holiness  and  to  God  ?  It  is  a  fact  verifiable  in  the  history  of 
the  past.  Countless  numbers  of  sinners  have  had  their 
hearts  melted  by  the  divine  power  which  resides  in  Him,  and 
in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  have  been  washed,  sanctified, 
and  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God."  Who  else  has  exerted  a  similar  influence  ? 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  does  Christianity  accomplish  this 
great  result  ?  I  answer  by  producing  a  conviction  in  the 
innermost  spirit  of  man  respecting  the  eternal  realities  of 
things.  This  is  faith,*  which  the  New  Testament  affirms 
to  be  the  great  principle  which  can  purify  the  heart.  The 
only  mode  by  which  the  regeneration  of  a  morally  corrupted 
man  is  possible  is  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  idea  into  the 
mind,  which  from  the  understanding  passes  into  the  heart, 
and  awakens  principles  which  were  previously  dormant. 
Unless  some  profound  conviction  respecting  truth  previously 
unrecognized  can  be  produced,  it  is  evident  that  a  man 
morally  corrupt  must  continue  in  his  old  groove.  Such  a 
conviction  has  been  proved  to  be  capable  of  revolutionizing 
our  entire  moral  and  spiritual  being,  and  consequently  of 
becoming  the  centre  of  a  new  life.  It  becomes  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen. 

How  then  does  Christianity  seek  to  effectuate  this  result  ? 
I  answer  by  concentrating  on  the  conscience  the  whole  force 
of  the  religious  principle  in  man,  so  as  to  produce  a  profound 
conviction  respecting  the  realities  of  moral  and  spiritual 
truth.  It  then  presents  to  him  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  divine  attractiveness  of  His  life  and  death,  the  perfect 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  pure,  holy,  and  lovely,  in  God  or 
man,  as  the  centre  of  a  new  spiritual  life.     By  doing  so  it 

*  The  faith  of  the  New  Testament  ranges  through  various  stages 
of  conviction,  and  is  powerful  in  its  operation  on  our  moral  and 
spiritual  being  in  proportion  to  its  intensity.  Its  limits  lie  between  the 
fulness  of  knowledge  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  and  the  im- 
perfect conviction  of  the  father  of  the  demoniac  child,  expressed  in 
the  words,  "Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  mine  unbelief,"  and  include 
both. 
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has  restored  to  holiness  multitudes  of  degraded  men  which 
no  man  can  number,  and  has  elevated  every  holy  man 
who  has  come  under  its  influence  to  yet  higher  degrees  of 
holiness. 

Of  the  principle  of  faith  or  conviction  as  a  regenerating 
power  the  philosopher  was  ignorant.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  His  philosophy  created  no  profound  convictions ; 
it  was  the  mere  region  of  probabilities.  Moreover,  he  was 
destitute  of  real  religious  beliefs ;  he  justly  despised  those 
of  the  vulgar,  but  he  was  unable  to  replace  them  by  any 
which  amounted  to  real  conviction.  This  being  so,  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  grapple  with  the  conscience ;  he  had 
no  image  of  divine  attractiveness  to  present  to  the  awakened 
spirit — all  he  could  do  was  to  appeal  to  cold  reason ;  and 
this  would  awaken  no  emotions,  or  summon  into  existence  a 
force  capable  of  grappling  with  the  violence  of  the  passions. 
It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  Platonic  philosophy  con- 
tains a  nearer  approach  to  the  Christian  conception. 
Viewing  the  question  abstractedly,  I  fully  admit  that  the 
contemplation  of  the  to  ajadbv  or  the  abstract  idea  of  good 
is  so.  But  where  was  it  to  be  found  ?  The  words  of  the 
Apostle  may  be  applied  to  it  with  entire  fitness,  "  Who  shall 
go  up  into  heaven  to  bring  it  down  from  above  V  How 
were  the  morally  degraded  to  raise  themselves  to  its  lofty 
height  ?  On  the  contrary,  so  far  was  the  great  philosopher 
from  viewing  it  as  a  principle  mighty  to  effect  the  regenera- 
tion of  mankind,  that  with  him  it  was  the  reward  of  a  long 
and  profound  study  of  philosophy,  which  was  to  be  the 
special  privilege  of  the  members  of  his  spiritual  aristocracy. 

Let  us  pause  for  one  moment  to  contrast  this  the  highest 
achievement  of  philosophy  with  what  has  been  effected  by 
the  Jewish  peasant.  Plato  in  his  speculations  conceived  of 
the  contemplation  of  the  abstract  idea  of  the  good  as  one 
which  might  elevate  to  higher  holiness  the  most  advanced 
students  of  philosophy.  Christianity  has  unfolded  this 
divine  idea  of  goodness  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a 
form  which  is  capable  of  acting  on   every  member  of   the 
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human  family.  What  the  philosopher  could  only  ^ream  of 
in  his  study  as  the  privilege  of  the  select  few,  Jesus  Christ 
has  manifested  in  His  life  as  the  property  of  all.  Mar- 
vellous has  been  the  fulfilment  of  the  philosopher's  antici- 
pations (although  that  fulfilment  has  been  brought  about 
in  a  manner  which  he  utterly  failed  to  conceive)  by  Him 
who  uttered  those  ever-memorable  words,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  Philosophy 
in  groping  after  truth,  stumbled  on  speculations  which 
Christianity  has  realized. 

So  also  has  it  been  with  the  ideal  republic  of  the  philo- 
sopher. His  investigations  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  men  were  ever  to  become  virtuous  they  must  be  trained 
to  it.  He  therefore  sighed  after  some  institution  in  which 
man  might  be  habituated  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  Such  an 
institutioUj  though  the  subject  of  his  constant  speculations, 
he  was  powerless  to  create.  Jesus  Christ  formed  the  idea  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  great  training  institution  for 
holiness.  But  with  Him  it  has  been  no  mere  idea.  He  has 
instituted  the  Catholic  Church,  which  of  all  human  institu- 
tions has  exerted  the  mightiest  influence  for  good. 

Thus  the  Jewish  peasant  has  not  only  realized,  but  sur- 
passed the  results  of  the  highest  reason  of  the  ancient 
world. 

Let  me  now  briefly  sum  up  the  results  of  this  argument. 
The  philosophers  after  the  deepest  study  of  the  moral  nature 
of  man,  confessed  their  inability  to  discover  any  spiritual 
power  capable  of  efiecting  the  regeneration  of  the  morally 
degraded.  Jesus  Christ  has  acted  on  them  mightily ;  and 
after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  He  is  still  the  most 
powerful  regenerating  influence  acting  on  mankind.  The 
one  discussed  intellectual  problems,  the  other  appealed  to 
the  conscience  and  the  heart.  The  one  contemplated  the 
masses  of  mankind  with  despair,  and  would  have  viewed  the 
idea  of  devoting  an  entire  life  to  their  elevation  as  the  phan- 
tasm of  a  disordered  brain ;  the  other  has  been  the  founder, 
and  the  impelling  motive  of  the  efforts  which  during  eighteen 
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centuries  Have  been  undertaken  for  the  amelioration  of  man- 
kind. The  one  coldly  bade  men  become  virtuous  by  per- 
forming virtuous  actions,  but  could  impart  to  them  no  power 
to  render  their  performance  possible ;  the  other  has  breathed 
into  man's  inmost  spirit  a  power  mighty  to  effect  his  spiritual 
regeneration.  The  one  ignored  religion  as  a  principle  to  act 
on  the  conscience ;  the  other  concentrated  its  entire  force  on 
man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  and  placed  Himself  in  its 
centre  as  the  perfect  image  of  divine  attractiveness.  The 
one  descanted  on  the  duty  of  contemplating  the  divine  idea 
of  goodness  as  a  means  of  moral  elevation,  but  pronounced 
it  undiscoverable  by  the  multitude ;  the  other  has  presented 
an  incarnation  of  it  in  his  human  life.  The  one  speculated 
in  his  study  on  ideal  republics  ;  the  other  has  created  the 
Catholic  Church.  Nor  has  philosophy  in  these  latter  days 
even  with  Jesus  and  His  teaching  for  its  model,  succeeded 
better.  It  can  rea.ch  neither  the  conscience  nor  the  heart. 
What  then  is  the  only  possible  inference  ?  I  answer  that 
the  Galilean  peasant  must  have  possessed  a  greatness  above 
that  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  past  and  of  the  present 
united  ;  that  He  stands  in  a  position  among  men  which  is 
unique ;  or,  in  other  wordsj  that  a  superhuman  power  must 
have  manifested  itseK  in  Him. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  conclusion  to  which  the  study  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  has  led  so  profound  a  sceptical  philosopher 
as  the  late  J.  S.  Mill.  He  is  of  opinion  that  they  contain 
beyond  all  doubt  an  actual  delineation  of  the  character  and 
teaching  of  Jesus,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  either  the 
one  or  the  other  can  have  been  an  invention  of  His  followers. 
He  affirms  therefore  that  it  is  quite  consistent  even  for  the 
rational  sceptic  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  all  that  He 
said  that  He  was, — not  God,  for  Mr.  Mill  thinks  that  He  no- 
where affirmed  Himself  to  be  divine, — but  one  with  a  special 
commission  to  lead  men  to  the  practice  of  holiness  and 
virtue.  But  if  the  discourses  in  these  Gospels  are  his  verit- 
able utterances,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  at  this  conclusion 
for  He  affirmed  Himself  to  be   much   more  than  this.     He 
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declared  that  He  was  tlie  Christ ;  that  He  is  the*  supreme 
legislator  in  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  that  His  utterances  are 
oracles  from  heaven  ;  that  He  has  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins  ;  that  He  possesses  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  knowledge 
of  the  Father ;  that  all  things  ai'e  committed  into  His 
hands ;  that  He  possesses  claims  on  the  self-sacrifice  of  His 
followers  more  powerful  than  can  be  asserted  by  any  earthly 
ties ;  that  He  will  be  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead ;  that 
in  this  capacity  He  will  accept  works  of  love  done  to  others 
as  having  been  rendered  to  Himself  j  that  He  can  open 
the  gates  of  Paradise  j  andj  finally,  that  He  came  to  give 
His  life  a  ransom  for  many.  All  these  things  and  much 
m.ore  besides  He  certainly  claims,  and  who  can  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  claims  of  Him  who  during  eighteen  centuries 
has  afforded  verifiable  proof  that  He  has  been  the  light  of 
the  world,  and  the  light  of  life,  are  not  just  ? 
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LECTURE    IV. 


"  Philip  findeth  Nathanael ;  and  saith  unto  Lim,  We  have  found  him 
of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph.  And  Nathanael  said  unto  him,  Can 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth.  Philip  saith  unto  him, 
Come,  and  see." — John  i.  45,  46. 


A  FAE  profounder  truth  underlies  tMs  passage  than  we  are 
commonly  in  the  habit  of  recognizing  in  it.  It  takes  for 
granted  the  principle  on  which  the  arguments  of  the  pre- 
ceding Lectures  have  been  founded^  viz.j  that  a  law  of 
continuity  reigns  in  the  moral  world.  Its  affirmations  are 
based  on  what  we  now  know  to  be  a  great  truth  of  mental 
science^  that  within  certain  limitationSj  such  as  has  been  the 
environment  in  which  a  man  has  been  born  and  educated, 
such  will  be  the  man.  Many  prejudices  may  have  existed 
in  Nathanael' s  mind ;  still  it  is  a  great  truth,  that  such  a 
person  as  the  Messiah  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  could  not 
have  been  evolved  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere  of 
Nazareth,  by  the  mere  action  of  those  forces  by  which  our 
characters  are  formed.  No  less  pertinent  is  the  reply  of 
Philip,  "  Come,  and  see,"  i.e.,  verify  for  yourself,  and  draw 
your  own  conclusion.  This  course  of  testing  theories  by 
facts  was  adopted,  and  the  result  was  that  Nathanael  recog- 
nized in  Jesus  the  presence  of  a  superhuman  person ; 
"  Rablii,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  Thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel."  I  feel  assured,  if  we  apply  a  similar  process  to 
the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  similar  con- 
clusion. 
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I  adopt  as  the  basis  of  the  reasoning  of  this  Lecture  a 
fact  which  each  of  us  can  verify  for  himself,  namely,  that  the 
Gospels,  whether  we  suppose  their  narratives  to  be  an 
account  of  actual  occurrences,  or  according  to  the  views  of 
critical  unbelief,  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  mass  of  legendary 
and  fictitious  matter,  contain  a  portraiture  of  the  divine 
character  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  There  is  the  character 
plainly  and  palpably  before  us.  It  is  the  grandest  character 
known  to  history.  Not  only  have  all  the  greatest  and  best  of 
men  bowed  before  it  in  humble  adoration ;  but  a  large 
number  of  eminent  unbelievers  have  confessed  its  greatness 
and  perfection.  Even  those  who  deny  its  historical  reahty 
cannot  help  allowing  that  it  is  the  greatest  ideal  creation  of 
the  human  mind.  Equally  certain  is  it,  that  whether  the 
character  be  an  ideal  or  an  historical  one,  it  has  proved  for 
eighteen  centuries  the  mightiest  influence  for  good  which 
has  been  exerted  on  mankind. 

The  following  question  therefore  urgently  demands 
solution : — If  a  large  portion  of  the  Gospels  consists  of 
myths  and  legends,  how  has  the  delineation  got  into  their 
pages  ? 

Another  fact,  apparent  on  the  surface  of  the  Gospels,  has 
a  most  important  bearing  on  this  question.  Of  this  great 
character  they  present  us  with  no  formal  delineation. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  ordinary  historians  to 
furnish  us  with  formal  portraitures  of  the  characters  of  the 
persons  whose  actions  they  narrate,  and  to  render  them  the 
meed  of  praise  or  blame.  All  this  is  totally  wanting  in  the 
pages  of  the  Evangelists.  Not  one  of  them  has  attempted 
to  depicb  the  character  of  his  Master.  Yet  so  conspicuously 
does  it  stand  forth  in  them  that  it  is  obvious  to  every  reader 
and  produces  a  more  distinct  impression  than  the  most 
elaborate  delineation.* 

*  The  almost  entire  ahsence  of  praise  or  blame  assigned  to  the 
diiFercnt  agents  in  the  scenes  which  they  depict  is  a  most  striking 
feature  in  the  Evangelists.  The  absence  of  the  expression  of  any- 
personal  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  writers  seems  almost  like  coldness. 

12  * 
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Of  what  then  does  it  consist?  To  this  question  there 
can  be  only  one  answer.  It  is  the  result  of  the  sum  total  of 
the  narratives  and  discourses  which  compose  our  Gospels. 
These  by  being  simply  placed  in  juxta-position,  by  their 
combined  effect,  form  the  portraiture  of  the  divine  Christ. 
I  say  that  this  result  has  been  produced  by  the  simple  juxta- 
position of  the  materials,  because  the  most  cursory  perusal 
of  the  Gospels  must  convince  every  reader  that  nothing  was 
farther  from  the  intention  of  their  authors  than  to  delineate 
a  character  by  an  artificial  arrangement  of  their  parts. 
Their  obvious  aim  and  purpose  was  to  furnish  such  a  selec- 

Tliey  have  not  one  word  in  commendation  of  the  absolute  self-sacrifice 
manifested  in  tlieir  Master's  life ;  nor  of  His  unwearied  labours  in 
doing  good ;  nor  of  His  benevolence  ;  His  holiness,  or  His  humility ; 
or  any  one  of  the  striking  traits  of  His  character.  They  must  have 
viewed  His  death  as  the  most  atrocious  of  murders  ;  yet  not  one  word 
have  they  uttered  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  the  effect  of  His 
cruel  sufferings,  or  even  of  drawing  our  attention  to  His  patient 
endurance.  The  whole  account  of  the  Crucifixion  is  a  remarkably 
matter-of-fact  one,  in  some  respects  it  is  even  meagre ;  and  not  one 
word  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pathos  to  the  scene.  Equally 
remarkable  is  their  entire  absence  of  any  expression  of  surprise  or 
admiration  at  any  miracle  which  Our  Lord  performed,  and  the  want 
of  dramatic  colouring  in  their  relation  of  them.  The  authors  of  the 
Gospels  are  exclusively  occupied  with  the  facts  which  they  narrate  ; 
and  trusted  to  them  alone  to  produce  the  effect  which  they  desired. 
In  one  word,  all  four  Evangelists  write  like  men  who  were  utterly 
unconscious  that  they  were  delineating  the  greatest  character  in 
history.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  even  with  respect  to  the  imme- 
diate agents  in  Our  Lord's  death  there  is  an  absence  of  denunciation, 
the  hardest  term  which  they  employ  being  that  by  which  they 
designate  Judas  as  the  Traitor,  softened  in  three  out  of  the  four  into 
the  expression,  "  he  who  delivered  Him  up  [o  TragaSlSove  instead  of 
6  vpoSoTrie).  This  absence  of  remark  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  any  one  of 
the  Evangelists,  but  alike  distinguishes  the  four.  When  we  consider 
that  their  attachment  to  their  Master  was  profound,  it  constitutes  a 
most  surprising  trait,  and  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that 
any  portion  of  the  delineation  has  been  worked  up  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  effect.  Yet  it  has  produced  one  which  has  utterly  distanced 
the  mightiest  creations  of  genius. 
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tion  of  the  actions  and  teacliing  of  Jesus  Ohrisf  as  would 
be  adequate  to  teach  the  great  principles  of  Christianity. 
Yet  out  of  what  I  may  call  a  chance  combination  of  their 
materials  the  delineation  of  this  great  character  has 
emerged,  which  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lecky  "has  done 
more  to  regenerate  and  soften  mankind  than  all  the  disquisi- 
tions of  philosophers,  and  than  all  the  exhortations  of 
moralists."  The  question,  Of  what  does  the  great  character 
consist  ?  will  be  best  answered  in  his  own  words :  it  consists 
"  in  the  simple  record  of  three  short  years  of  active  life," 
and  I  may  add,  composed  extremely  inartificially. 

Another  fact  requires  to  be  carefully  considered.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Gospels  consists  of  a  miraculous  narrative, 
and  of  events  so  closely  interwoven  with  it,  that  in  point  of 
credibility  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  So  likewise  is 
it  with  respect  to  the  discourses  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
which  many  eminent  unbelievers  allow  to  have  been  the 
veritable  utterances  of  Jesus.  Several  of  these  presuppose 
the  miraculous  narrative,  and  others  contain  utterances 
which  assume  in  Him  the  consciousness  of  a  superhuman 
greatness,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe  him  to  have 
spoken,  if  that  consciousness  was  unreal.  Now  as  the  deli- 
neation of  the  character  is  the  result  of  the  mere  juxta- 
position of  the  contents  of  the  Gospels,  it  is  clear  that  the 
miraculous  narratives  must  form  an  essential  portion  of  the 
delineation,  and  the  eSect  of  their  removal  as  unhistorical 
would  be  that  the  residuum  would  lose  all  cohesion  and  the 
destruction  of  the  character  be  the  result. 

But  another  fact  connected  with  the  miraculous  narrative 
has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  argument.  The  cha- 
racter delineated  in  it  bears  the  same  moral  impress  as  that 
which  is  delineated  in  those  parts  which  are  not  miraculous. 
Both  are  embodiments  of  precisely  the  same  ideal  concep- 
tion, and  constitute  an  harmonious  whole  as  far  as  its  ideal 
conception  is  concerned;  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the 
miraculous  portions  to  be  the  coinage  of  one  mint,  and  the 
non-miraculous  of    another.      Both  are  stamped  with  thes 
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same  impress,  and  bear  the  clearest  indications  of  having 
issued  from  the  same  die.* 

I  also  assume  that  it  is  a  fact  palpable  to  every  reader, 
that  the  great  character  delineated  in  the  Gospels  is  an 
essential  unity.  All  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  fit 
into  one  another  with  a  perfect  harmony.  It  should  be 
especially  observed  that  this  is  equally  true  of  the  miraculous 
actions  attributed  to  Our  Lord,  and  of  the  other  aspects  of 

*  Mr.  Mill,  in  the  last  of  Ms  posthumous  essays,  lays  down  the 
following  position,  "  It  is  no  use  to  say  that  Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Gospels,  is  not  historical ;  and  that  we  know  not  how  much  of  what  is 
admirable  has  been  superadded  by  the  tradition  of  His  followers. 
The  tradition  of  His  followers  suffices  to  have  inserted  any  number  of 
miracles,  and  may  have  inserted  all  the  miracles  he  is  reported  to  have 
wrought.  But  who  among  His  disciples,  or  among  their  proselytes, 
was  capable  of  inventing  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus,  or  of  imagining 
the  life  and  character  revealed  in  the  Gospels  P  Certainly  not  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  certainly  not  St.  Paul,  and  still  less  the  early 
Christian  writers,  in  whom  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  good 
which  was  in  them  was  all  derived,  as  they  all  professed  that  it  was, 
from  a  higher  source."  This  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  testimony, 
coming  from  so  profound  a  reasoner,  with  such  antecedents  as  those 
of  Mr.  MUl,  to  the  great  truth  which  I  am  labouring  to  establish,  that 
it  is  impossible  that  the  followers  of  Jesus,  or  their  disciples,  can  have 
invented  the  great  character  depicted  in  the  Gospels.  While,  how- 
ever, he  justly  pronounces  this  idea  utterly  untenable,  he  expresses 
the  opinion  that  all  the  miraculous  narratives  recorded  in  them  may 
be  their  invention.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  he  cannot  have  observed 
the  fact  pointed  out  in  the  text,  that  these  narratives  bear  the  same 
moral  impress  as  the  other  portions  of  the  character  ;  or,  to  say  the 
strict  truth,  that  some  of  its  finest  traits  form  portions  of  the 
miraculous  narratives,  or  are  found  in  those  discourses  in  which  the 
superhuman  aspects  of  His  character  are  depicted.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  parabolic  representation  of  the  last 
judgment  recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  Here 
the  Son  of  Man  is  delineated]  as  possessing  the  highest  super- 
human attributes,  yet  with  one  exception  it  is  the  most  exquisite 
delineation  of  the  character  of  Our  Lord  to  be  found  in  any  single 
passage  in  the  Gospels,  combining  as  it  does  the  perfection  of  dignity 
with  condescension.  As  I  have  said,  to  take  away  all  those  portions 
of  the  delineation  which  involve  the  presence  of  the  superhuman,  will 
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His  character.  Jesus  is  delineated  with  precisely'the  same 
moral  aspect  as  a  worker  of  miracles^  as  He  is  in  His  dis- 
courses. The  dehneation  is  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of 
parts,  or,  in  other  words,  of  all  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
Gospels ;  yet  it  forms,  not  a  mere  congeries  of  materials, 
but  a  perfect  unity.  This  is  so  evident  as  to  require  no 
further  proof ;  and  the  importance  of  its  bearing  on  the 
argument,  whether  the  Gospels  are  narratives  of  facts,  or  a 
confused  mass  of  legendary  matter,  is  unmistakable.* 

The  existence  of  the  portraiture  being  a  fact,  it  follows 
that  no  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  or  of  the  nature 
of  their  contents,  can  be  valid  which  is  inconsistent  with 
its  existence.  The  theory  that  the  Gospels  are  in  all  their 
main  outlines  historical  gives  a  philosophical  account  of  the 
existence  and  unity  of  the  character.     The  creation  is  fully 

not  produce  a  liuman  Jesus,  but  merely  destroy  tlie  divine  one  ;  and 
therefore  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Mill,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
followers  of  Jesus  can  have  invented  the  miraculous  narratives  of  the 
Gospels.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  within  their  powers  to  invent, 
but  taken  as  a  series,  their  moral  environment  is,  to  use  Mr.  Mill's 
language,  absolutely  "  above  them."  Of  this,  the  contrast  presented 
by  the  miraculous  narratives  in  the  apocryphal  Gospels  affords  a  most 
decisive  proof. 

*  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  unity  of  the  character  on 
some  minor  points  of  detail,  but  even  if  they  were  true,  it  would  not 
afiect  the  question  of  the  unity  of  all  its  grand  features,  or  the 
harmony  with  which  each  part  fits  into  the  others.  This  is  a  fact 
which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  this  question.  It 
has  even  been  affirmed  that  the  character  of  Jesus  underwent  a 
deterioration  during  the  latter  portion  of  His  ministry,  owing  to  the 
opposition  which  he  encountered  from  His  opponents,  and  His  own 
disappointed  expectations.  Even  if  the  allegation  were  true,  it  would 
not  affect  the  question  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  character  ;  but  the 
alleged  deterioration  is  contrary  to  the  facts,  for  although  during  the 
latter  days  of  His  ministry  Our  Lord's  opponents  are  rebuked  with 
the  greatest  sternness,  yet  at  no  period  are  the  milder  traits  of  His 
character  more  exquisitely  brought  out.  Serious  objections  have 
been  also  taken  to  the  severity  of  Our  Lord's  denunciations  of  the 
Pharisees,  as  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of  His  character.  The 
force  of  the  objection  cntu'ely  depends  on  the  combination  of  qualities 
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explained  by  tlie  fact  that  tlie  contents  of  the  Gospels  are  a 
veritable  record  of  the  actions  and  sayings  of  Jesus,  taken 
from  the  life.  If,  on  the  contrary,  their  historical  character 
is  denied,  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  do  so  to  propound  a 
theory  which  gives  a  rational  account  of  the  creation  of 
such  a  character  out  of  a  mere  mass  of  legendary  matter, 
put  together  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  affirmed  to 
have  been  in  our  Gospels.  The  mere  assertion  that  miracles 
are  impossible,  and  that  all  narratives  of  them  must  be 
mythic  or  legendary,  is  no  solution  of  the  unquestionable 
fact  that  their  contents  present  us  with  a  portraiture  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that  this  portraiture  constitutes  an 
harmonious  whole.  A  theory  which  asserts  their  un- 
historical  character,  but  which  can  give  no  rational  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  great  portraiture  which  they  contain,  is 
crushed  under  its  own  weight. 

Two  alternatives  only  are  open  to  those  who  assert  that 
the  Gospels  consist  of  a  mass  of  legendary  matter: — Either 

requisite  to  constitute  a  perfect  character.  Those  who  have  urged 
it  have  assumed  that  beneTolence  is  the  one  attribute  which  con- 
stitutes perfection,  and  ignore  the  claims  of  holiness,  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  is  indignation  at  wilful  moral  evil.  But  if  this  is  an 
essential  portion  of  a  perfect  character  (and  I  contend  that  it  is  so), 
then  the  delineators  have  displayed  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
perfection  than  the  objectors.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  severity 
of  aspect  which  the  -Evangelists  have  attributed  to  Jesus,  is  not  called 
forth  by  considerations  personal  to  Himself,  but  by  the  presence  of 
deliberate  moral  evU  ;  above  all,  that  worst  form  of  it,  hypocrisy ;  and 
even  in  its  sternest  manifestations,  as  in  the  twenty -third  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew,  where  Our  Lord  denounces  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Phari- 
sees, it  is  accompanied  by  the  most  exquisite  burst  of  pathos  and 
compassion  which  can  be  found  in  literature — "  O  Jerusalem,  Jeru- 
salem, thou  that  tillest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent 
unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  je 
would  not."  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  holy  indignation  at  wicked- 
ness deliberately  persisted  in  is  an  essential  portion  of  a  perfect 
character  ;  that  its  absence  is  not  perfection  but  weakness  ;  and  that 
this  portion  of  the  delineation  perfectly  harmonizes  with  every  other 
part. 
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their  portraiture  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  an  idea?  creation 
of  some  kind,  or  it  must  have  been  the  deliberate  invention 
of  one  or  more  fraudulent  impostors. 

This  last  alternative  has  only  to  be  expressed  in  plain 
language  to  insure  its  refutation.  It  means  that  a  character 
which  has  proved  to  be  the  greatest  incentive  to  holiness 
which  has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  on  mankind,  has  been 
the  deliberate  invention  of  conscious  fraud.  This  is  so 
intrinsically  incredible  that  it  has  been  abandoned  by  all 
the  great  leaders  of  modern  unbelief.  We  may  therefore 
summarily  dismiss  it.  The  only  question  which  requires 
consideration  is,  whether  it  is  possible  that  it  can  be  an  ideal 
creation ;  for  if  it  be  an  historical  reality,  it  is  too  clear  to 
require  argument,  that  He  of  whom  it  is  the  delineation 
must  have  been  superhuman. 

The  theories  propounded  by  unbelievers  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  nature  of  their  contents,  have 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  plausible  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  miraculous  narratives  they  contain. 
They  vary  greatly  in  form,  but  the  following  brief  state- 
ment will  fairly  represent  their  general  character.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  a  great  man,  who  probably  fell  into  the  hallu- 
cination of  supposing  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  divine 
commission,  nay,  that  he  was  the  Messiah  of  Old  Testament 
prediction.  He  gathered  around  him  considerable  numbers 
of  enthusiastic  and  credulous  followers.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  professed  to  work  miracles ;  but  his  followers 
and  their  converts  during  the  course  of  the  first  century 
innocently  invented  a  number  of  legends,  containing,  as 
such  usually  do,  a  multitude  of  stories  of  supernatural  and 
superhuman  occurrences.  These  were  gradually  attributed 
to  Jesus,  and  in  time  formed  the  substance  of  the  popular 
beliefs  respecting  Him ;  and  after  a  while  they  succeeded  in 
completely  obscuring  the  actual  facts  of  His  history.  These 
legends  were  gradually  accepted  by  the  Church  as  the 
genuine  account  of  its  Founder's  life ;  portions  of  them 
were   slowly  committed  to  writing,  and  out  of  a  mass  of 
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materials  of  this  kind,  partly  written,  and  partly  oral,  their 
authors,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  composed  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  early  in  the  second  century;  the  fourth 
Gospel,  which  is  the  work  of  a  deliberate  forger  of  great 
genius,  being  a  composition  of  much  later  date.  According 
to  this  theory,  the  authors  of  the  Synoptics  must  be  viewed 
as  the  editors  of  a  set  of  legends  respecting  Jesus,  which 
were  floating  about  in  the  Christian  Society,  the  ground- 
work of  which  had  probably  been  previously  reduced  to 
writing,  but  which  they  transformed  and  enlarged  by  the 
aid  of  other  materials,  so  as  to  suit  the  views  of  the 
respective  writers,  or  the  tastes  of  the  different  parties  in 
the  Christian  Church.  The  fourth  Gospel  however  is  fabri- 
cated out  of  a  wholly  different  class  of  materials. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  alternative  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Gospels  as  veritable  narratives  of  facts,  for  every  ideal 
theory,  however  varied  it  may  be  in  form,  is  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  legend  or  deliberate  invention,  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  miraculous  narrative.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  point  out  all  its  inconsistencies,  or  to  discuss  its 
minute  details  in  the  present  course  of  Lectures,  but  I  have 
already  done  this  in  another  work.*  I  can  only  deal  with  it 
here  in  relation  to  a  single  point,  that  the  unquestionable 
unity  and  perfection  of  the  character  which  is  delineated  in 
the  Gospels,  renders  it  impossible  that  it  can  have  originated 
in  any  agglomeration  of  myths  and  legends,  such  as  the 
theory  presupposes. 

This  theory,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  propounded  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  por- 
traiture of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  but  of  their  miraculous 
narratives ;  as,  however,  the  portraiture  itself  consists 
of  the  entire  mass  of  facts  which  they  record,  it  is  clear 
that  a  theory  adequate  to  account  for  the  facts  ought 
at  the  same  time  to  afford  a  rational  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  portraiture.      This  fact   has   been   almost    entirely 

*  The  Jesus  of  tJie  Evangelists. 
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overlooked  by  the  opponents,  and  but  very  imperfectly 
insisted  on  by  the  defenders  of  Christianity.  The  former 
have  acted  on  the  supposition  that  if  they  could  propound  a 
theory  which  would  afford  a  plausible  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  miraculous  narratives,  their  work  was  accomplished, 
and  the  basis  of  Christianity  subverted.  But  this  is  ob- 
viously a  mistake.  Before  this  can  be  effected,  a  theory  must 
be  propounded  which,  on  the  supposition  of  their  legendary 
character,  will  be  adequate  to  account  for  the  existence  in 
them  of  the  portraiture  of  the  divine  Christ— a  portraiture 
which  does  as  clearly  exist  in  them  as  the  miraculous  narra- 
tives. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  theory  which  is  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  former  must  be  an 
incorrect  account  of  that  of  the  latter. 

It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  portraiture,  supposing  it  to  be  an  ideal  one,  if 
it  was  possible  to  assume  that,  like  other  great  ideal  con- 
ceptions, it  was  the  creation  of  a  single  genius,  and  that 
the  four  Evangelists  had  used  it  as  a  common  model  in 
framing  their  respective  delineations,  which  they  modified 
to  suit  their  own  views.*  But  all  ideas  of  this  kind  are 
completely  negatived  by  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the 
Gospels,  for  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  the  por- 
traiture is  composed  proves  to  demonstration  that  it  cannot 
have  been  due  to  the  creative  powers  of  any  single  mind  ; 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  it  would  be  abstractedly  easy,  buttbat  it  would 
be  easy  by  comparison.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  genius 
which  was  capable  of  inventing  the  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists,  must 
have  been  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  character  which  he  has 
delineated.  When  we  take  into  account  the  conditions  under  which 
he  must  have  worked,  the  success  of  any  such  attempt  would  have 
been  impossible.  This  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  before 
mentioned  work  by  examining  the  difficulties  in  detail,  which  must 
have  been  encountered  and  overcome  by  any  such  supposed  idealist. 
It  is  clear  however  that  these  difficulties  are  immeasurably  increased 
by  the  necessity  which  every  form  of  a  legendary  theory  is  under,  of 
postulating,  that  the  legends  which  compose  our  Gospels  are  not  the 
invention  of  a  single  mind,  but  of  many. 
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and  equally  certain  is  it  that  it  cannot  have  been  due  to 
any  artificial  combination  of  materials  on  the  part  of  the 
authors  of  the  Gospels.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  merely  one  single  portraiture  of  the  Christ, 
but  four,  each  of  which  is  taken  from  a  slightly  different 
point  of  view,  while  at  the  same  time  all  the  great  features 
are  identical ;  for  the  very  fact  that  there  are  four  delinea- 
tions, each  possessing  a  substantial  unity  of  conception, 
utterly  negatives  the  idea  that  the  resemblance  can  have 
been  due  to  any  artificial  combination  of  materials.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  certain  than  that  each  Evangelist 
must  have  found  the  character  already  existing  in  the 
materials  at  his  command,  and  that  the  four  portraitures 
have  simply  resulted  from  their  having  arranged  them  in 
four  sets  of  memoirs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  indiflTerence  in  reference  to  this  argu- 
ment whether  the  materials  out  of  which  the  Evangelists 
have  constructed  the  Gospels  were  written  documents  or 
oral  traditions,  or  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  If  we 
adopt  the  theory  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  have  been 
largely  composed  by  the  aid  of  previously  existing  docu- 
ments, then  it  is  evident  that  the  character  must  have  been 
already  virtually  portrayed  in  those  documents,  and  the 
question  arises,  how  it  got  there.  The  documents  must 
clearly  have  been  composed  from  traditions  which,  if  the 
miraculous  narratives  in  the  Gospels  are  unhistorical,  must 
have  been  a  set  of  legendary  inventions.  It  follows^  there- 
fore, whether  we  assume  the  Gospels  to  have  been  composed 
by  the  aid  of  existing  documents,  or  that  the  Evangelists 
drew  directly  from  tradition,  that  the  portraiture  of  Jesus 
must  have  been  formed  out  of  what  was  once  a  mass  of 
floating  legends  ;  and,  as  a  further  consequence,  these 
legends  must  have  had  numerous  inventors. 

This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  great  character  deli- 
neated in  the  Gospels  must  have  been  the  creation  of  the 
persons  who  originally  invented  the  legends  which  compose 
it ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  as  many  persons  must  have 
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contributed  to  its  formation^  as  were  the  inventars  of  the 
different  legends^  each  one  having  delineated  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  contained  in  the  narrative  which  he  invented. 
The  only  other  possible  supposition  is^  that  the  conception 
of  the  character  was  so  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds, 
that  the  legends  which  they  invented  became  stamped  with 
its  moral  impress ;  but  such  a  supposition  is  subversive  of 
the  theory  before  us ;  for  it  presupposes  the  character  to 
have  been  already  in  existencCj  and  consequently  an  his- 
torical reality.  Moreover,  as  the  miraculous  narratives 
in  the  Gospels  are  numerous,  the  number  of  persons  who 
invented  the  legends  which  compose  them  must  also  have 
been  large,  and  therefore  equally  numerous  must  have  been 
those  who  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  portraiture  of 
the  divine  Christ. 

All  this  is  presupposed  by  the  legendary  theory  itseK.  It 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  primitive  followers  of 
Jesus  were  to  the  last  degree  enthusiastic,  credulous  and 
superstitious.  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  legendary  spirit 
would  run  riot.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  if  this  theory 
is  correct,  that  the  legends  in  our  Gospels  are  only  a 
selection  from  a  much  larger  number  which  the  primitive 
believers  invented  and  attributed  to  Jesus.  It  is  expressly 
affirmed  in  numerous  passages  in  the  Gospels  that  He  per- 
formed many  more  miracles  than  are  there  recorded ;  con- 
sequently if  all  those  were  legendary,  such  legendary 
narratives  must  have  been  exceedingly  numerous. 

This  being  so,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
legendary  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  miraculous  narratives 
involves  a  greater  miracle  than  any  of  those  related  in  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  following  difficulties  are  insuperable. 

First :  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  delineation  of  a  charac- 
ter, possessing  the  unity  of  conception  of  the  Jesus  of  the 
Evangehsts,  can  have  resulted  from  the  fusion  of  a  number 
of  legends,  which  have  been  invented  by  a  variety  of  minds. 
If  it  be  an  ideal  one,  it  is  certainly  the  greatest  of  ideal 
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creations,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  as  rational  to  imagine  that 
one  of  the  grandest  works  of  art,  such  as  a  great  painting, 
can  have  been  produced  by  the  selection  of  a  number  of 
smaller  ones,  the  work  of  various  artists,  placed  in  juxta- 
position on  the  canvas,  as  that  the  Gospel  portraiture  of  the 
Christ  can  have  originated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  unity 
of  the  character  and  the  exquisite  harmony  of  the  parts  are 
consistent  with  only  two  suppositions.  It  must  be  either 
the  delineation  of  an  historical  reality,  or  the  creation  of 
a  single  mind.  This  last  supposition  is  not  only  negatived 
by  the  facts  of  the  Gospels;  but  it  has  not  «ven  been 
suggested  by  those  who  deny  their  historical  character. 

Secondly  :  the  mythologists  must  have  all  concurred  in 
inventing  legends  which  were  stamped  with  the  same  lofty 
moral  ideal.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Jesus  of 
the  miraculous  narratives  is  the  same  elevated  character  as 
the  Jesus  of  the  non-miraculous  ones.  It  is  a  fact  which, 
vsdth  the  Gospels  in  our  hands,  is  undeniable,  that  wherever 
He  is  delineated  in  the  superhuman  aspects  of  His  character, 
His  moral  elevation  is  as  great,  or  even  greater,  than  in  the 
ordinary  human  ones.  Yet  all  these,  if  there  was  nothing 
superhuman  in  his  character,  must  have  originated  in  a 
mass  of  legends. 

But  not  only  does  a  legendary  spirit  universally  involve 
the  presence  of  a  low  moral  ideal  (for  this  is  the  never- 
failing  accompaniment  of  extreme  credulity),  but  according 
to  the  theories  widely  accepted  by  unbelievers,  these  parti- 
cular legends  must  have  been  the  creation  of  a  body  of  men 
who  were  at  once  narrow-minded,  credulous,  and  I  may  say, 
fanatically  enthusiastic.  Such  a  character  its  propounders 
are  compelled  to  attribute  to  the  followers  of  Jesus  in  order 
that  they  may  impart  the  appearance  of  plausibihty  to  their 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  miracle  of  the 
Resurrection.  Still  more,  according  to  the  theories  of 
modern  unbelief  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
legends  originated  was  animated  by  a  strong  spirit  of  party, 
which  split  it  up  into  a  number  of  contending  sects.     What 
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efFectj  I  ask,  must  this  have  exerted  on  the  legends  evolved 
by  such  a  society  ?  They  would  be  deeply  tinged  with  its 
moral  impress,  and  they  would  bear  the  indubitable  marks 
of  narrow-mindedness,  bigotry,  and  fanaticism.  Bach  sect 
would  have  elaborated  a  set  of  legends  in  conformity  with 
its  own  tastes ;  and  as  the  Judaizing  party  was  the  pre- 
dominant one  among  the  primitive  followers  of  Jesus,  they 
would  certainly  have  invented  legends  which  were  the 
counterparts  of  their  own  narrow-mindedness  and  intoler- 
ance. But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  spirit  is  impressed 
on  the  narrative  of  any  one  of  the  actions  attributed  to 
Jesus.  Great  therefore  must  have  been  the  unanimity  of 
the  inventors,  and  theu'  moral  ideal  pre-eminently  lofty.  I 
ask  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  in  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  a  number  of  ideologists  must  have  encountered 
and  overcome  before  they  could  have  succeeded  in  delinea- 
ting this  great  character. 

1.  They  must  all  have  concurred  in  delineating  a  cha- 
racter which  is  the  most  perfect  manifestation  of  benevo- 
lence, tempered  with  the  perfection  of  holiness.  They  have 
at  the  same  time  invested  it  with  an  aspect  of  stern  severity, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  certain  forms  of  moral  evil. 
I  draw  attention  to  this  point  because  the  whole  range  of 
literature  which  bears  on  this  subject  proves  that  the 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  how  these  two  elements  are  to  be 
exhibited  in  combination  is  very  wide ;  not  a  few  contending 
that  the  perfection  of  benevolence  requires  the  exclusion  of 
the  sterner  aspects  of  holiness.  Yet  these  two  aspects  of 
the  character,  as  it  is  depicted  by  the  Evangelists,  weld 
together  with  an  exquisite  harmony,  nor  do  the  Gospels 
contain  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  single  legend 
which  portrayed  Him  otherwise.     In  this  respect  its  unity 

.is  complete. 

2.  Numerous  as  must  have  been  the  mythologists,  they 
have  all  concurred  in  attributing  to  Jesus  absolute  unselfish- 
ness. If  we  read  the  Gospels  from  one  end  to  another,  we 
can  detect  not  one  single  selfish  trait.     It  follows  therefore 
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that  none  of  the  numerous  legends  out  of  which  the  cha- 
racter has  been  composed^  could  have  depicted  Him  m  an 
environment  of  narrowness  or  sectarianism,  or  once  described 
Him  as  stirred  to  anger  by  a  sense  of  personal  injury.  Still 
anger  is  not  unfrequently  ascribed  to  Him ;  but  it  is  invaria- 
bly aroused  by  the  extreme  forms  of  moral  obliquity.  But 
further  :  nowhere  is  this  unselfishness  more  strongly 
exhibited  than  in  the  miraculous  narratives,  which  according 
to  the  theory  I  am  combating,  must  have  been  pure  legendary 
inventions. 

3.  Equally  unanimous  must  they  have  been  in  attributing 
to  Our  Lord  the  highest  degree  of  self-assertion,  united 
with  the  most  perfect  humility.  This  feature  of  self-asser- 
tion is  such  as  has  been  exhibited  in  no  other  man.*    Yet  at 

*  This  self-assertion  of  Our  Lord  is  unique  in  history  ;  and  if  it  had 
been  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  other  character  would  have  been 
positively  offensive.  It  pervades  the  Synoptics,  as  well  as  the  fourth 
Gospel,  though  in  the  latter  it  appears  in  a  somewhat  more  dogmatic 
form.  Thus  the  Synoptics  are  unanimous  in  representing  Him  as 
basing  his  teaching  on  no  other  authority  than  His  own.  This  ia 
conspicuously  exhibited  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where  He 
exercises  the  right  of  explaining  and  modifying  utterances,  which 
both  He  and  His  hearers  esteemed  to  be  oracles  from  heaven,  on  the 
simple  basis  of  "  I  say  unto  you."  Yet  all  the  former  prophets  had 
uniformly  referred  their  utterances,  not  to  any  inherent  ligbt  pos- 
sessed by  themselves,  but  to  one  coming  to  them  from  an  external 
source,  always  using  a  formula  equivalent  to  the  words,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord."  Such  a  formula  is  never  once  attributed  to  Jesus 
throughout  the  entire  Gospels.  Precisely  similar  is  His  mode  of 
performing  miracles,  the  reference  being  made  solely  to  Himself, 
uniformly  denoted  by  the  words  "  I  say  unto  thee,"  or  "  I  will."  In 
a  similar  manner  He  is  depicted  throughout  with  a  consciousness  of 
supreme  worthiness,  before  which  every  bond  that  unites  man  to  man, 
even  the  highest  recognized  by  God's  law,  must  yield.  EquaUy  uni- 
form is  His  aspect  of  self-conscious  dignity.  Viewing  these  utterances 
as  those  of  a  mere  man,  however  great,  they  are  simply  extravagant ; 
and  the  extravagance  is  greatly  increased  by  the  humble  position  of 
the  utterer.  Yet  aU  this  is  united  with  an  inexpressible  sweetness  and 
mildness  of  character,  a  humility  which  is  perfectly  natural,  because 
it  is  never  obtrusi\c,  and  a  most  unwearying  patience.     Now  nothing 
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the  same  time  it  is  blended  with  the  profoundest  humility ; 
both  fit  into  each  other  with  an  exquisite  harmonyj  and 
are  pre-eminently  conspicuous  in  his  miraculous  actions. 
This  is  a  trait  the  fine  touches  of  which  defy  all  power  of 
imitation,  and  underlies  the  entire  structure  of  the  Gospels. 
The  most  accomplished  idealist  would  have  found  the 
delineation  of  this  portion  of  the  character  a  work  of  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Yet  if  the  legendary  theory  be  true, 
not  only  must  the  numerous  mythologists  of  primitive 
Christianity  have  been  unanimous  in  attributing  this  exqui- 
site trait  of  character  to  Jesus,  but  they  have  succeeded  in 
delineating  it  to  perfection. 

4.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  same  moral 
aspect  pervades  the  entire  Gospels.  We  do  not  find  one 
conception  of  it  cropping  up  in  this  place,  and  another  in 
that ;  but  the  ideal  of  morality  is  uniform  throughout,  and 
I  ask  you  particularly  to  observe  that  it  is  equally  im- 
pressed on  those  portions  which  are  indissolubly  united  with 
the  narratives  of  miracles,  and  on  the  remainder  of  their  con- 
tents. This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  inventors  of  the 
legends  which  compose  them  must  have  been  all  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  the  same  set  of  moral  ideas  ;  and  those  too 
of  the  most  elevated  character. 

5.  Equally  unanimous  must  they  have  been  in  attributing 
the  ideal  of  moral  perfection  to  the  character  they  invented ; 

would  have  more  tried  tlie  skill  of  the  poet  or  the  novelist,  than  to 
make  the  parts  of  such  a  character  harmonize  with  one  another.  Yet 
the  self-assertion  is  free  from  every  mark  of  arrogance,  and  the  humility 
from  meanness.  The  harmonious  union  of  all  these  traits  is  one  which 
would  have  defied  the  powers  of  the  most  exalted  genius ;  yet  every 
reader  instinctively  feels  that  they  are  exquisitely  blended  together  in 
the  portraiture  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists.  Of  this,  the  25th 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  13th  of  St.  John  may  be  cited  as 
crucial  examples.  Yet  if  the  legendary  theory  is  a  true  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  not  only  must  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed have  been  the  creation  of  a  number  of  minds,  working  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  but  the  exquisite  blending  of  the  parts  has  re- 
sulted merely  from  their  being  placed  in  justa-position  on  the  canvas. 

Vo 
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still  more  remarkable  is  it  that  they  must  have  been  agreed 
in  what  the  ideal  of  moral  perfection  consisted.  We  know  as 
a  matter  of  fact  that  there  has  been  a  very  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  mode  and  degree  in  which  the  various 
virtues  ought  to  be  combined  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  cha- 
racter. Yet  the  delineators  of  the  portraiture  of  the  Jesus 
of  the  Evangelists  must  on  this  point  have  been  unanimous. 
No  trait  of  discord  can  be  found  throughout  it. 

If  then  it  was  the  delineation  of  many  minds  (and  it  can- 
not have  been  otherwise,  if  the  legendary  theory  be  true)  it 
is  evident  that  they  must  have  all  concurred  in  working  out 
one  common  conception. 

I  have  thus  adduced  a  few  examples  of  the  unity  of  con- 
ception which  underlies  the  whole  structure  of  the  Gospels. 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  them  indefinitely.  I  contend 
that  their  existence  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  which  assumes  that  a  large  portion 
of  their  contents  consists  of  legends  which  were  gradually 
evolved  during  the  first  century,  and  afterwards  mistaken 
for  historical  realities ;  and  that  the  only  theory  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  the  portraiture  of  Jesus  is  har- 
monious throughout  is,  that  it  is  the  copy  of  an  histoi'ical 
reality. 

The  suggestion  that  the  great  character  of  the  Gospels, 
one  which  is  more  perfect  than  the  greatest  of  all  ideal 
conceptions,  can  have  originated  in  the  agglomeration  of  a 
mass  of  legends,  the  creation  of  a  multitude  of  minds,  is  as 
much  opposed  to  our  reason,  as  the  supposition  that  an 
exquisite  work  of  art  can  have  been  produced  by  any  mere 
juxtaposition  of  the  parts  which  compose  it.  We  also  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  moral  ideal  of  a  society  in  which 
the  mythic  spirit  predomiuates  is  low.  In  proof  of  this  may  be 
quoted  the  whole  mass  of  legendary  literature.  Such  litera- 
ture is  invariably  stamped  with  the  moral  impress  of  its 
inventors.  What  the  legendary  spirit  was  capable  of 
perpetrating  in  Christianity,  we  have  the  means  of  verifying 
for  ourselves,  by  perusing  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  two  of 
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which  in  all  probability  date  not  later  than  the  fir^t  half  of 
the  second  century.  These  are  just  what  we  should  expect 
that  such  productions  would  be.  Their  miraculous  narratives 
are  stamped  with  a  low  moral  ideal.  Our  blessed  Lord 
Himself  is  depicted  in  them  not  unfrequently  as  a  mis- 
chievous boy,  armed  with  superhuman  power,  which  he 
exerts  with  the  utmost  capriciousness.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  contain  an  account  of  a  single  dignified  miracle, 
although  the  miraculous  stories  are  numerous ;  they  are  all 
distinguished  by  every  possible  contrast  from  those  recorded 
in  the  Canonical  Gospels.  It  is  simply  incredible  that  the 
same  spirit  which  has  created  the  contents  of  the  apocryphal 
Gospels,  could  have  evolved  those  of  the  Canonical  ones,  or 
vice  versa.  The  interval  which  separates  the  one  from  the 
other  is  enormous.* 

*  We  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  preservation  of  these  eighteen 
collections  of  myths  and  legends  which  still  remain,  and  are  inaccu- 
rately designated  Gospels.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  we  are 
not  now  in  possession  of  the  entire  body  of  apocryphal  literature  which 
is  known  to  have  been  in  existence  during  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  would  have  made  our  means  of  instituting  a  comparison 
between  it  and  the  Canonical  Gospels  more  perfect  and  thorough.  If 
these  Gospels  have  perished  through  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  friends  to 
the  Christian  cause,  it  proves  that  nothing  is  more  injurious  than  zeal 
undirected  by  discretion.  Such  as  have  been  preserved,  however, 
enable  us  to  ascertain,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  theory,  but  of  fact, 
what  was  the  kind  of  creations  which  were  effected  by  the  legendary 
spirit,  when  it  exerted  itself  on  subjects  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Founder  of  Christianity.  Every  person  who  wishes  to  form  a 
definite  opinion  on  this  subject  should  carefully  peruse  these  eighteen 
productions.  I  feel  confident  that  whoever  will  do  so,  wiU  rise  from 
the  perusal  with  deep  conviction  of  the  vastness  of  the  interval  which 
separates  legendary  from  historical  Christianity.  The  following  will 
be  found  to  be  an  accurate  description  of  the  contrast  between  these 
collections  of  legends  and  our  Canonical  Gospels.  I  quote  a  passage 
from  the  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
convey  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  read  them,  a  correct  idea 
of  this  contrast :  "  Our  Gospels  present  us  with  the  picture  of  a  glorious 
Christ ;  the  mythic  Gospels  with  that  of  a  contemptible  one.  Our 
Gospels  have   invested  Him  with  the   highest  conceivable  form  of 

13  * 
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It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  a  large  amount  of  legen- 
dary matter  was  in  existence  when  the  Gospels  were  com- 
posed, and  that  their  authors  hare  incorporated  only  the 
more  dignified  portions  into  their  narratives,  and  thereby 
consigned  the  rubbish  to  oblivion.  I  reply  that  this  theory 
contradicts  all  known  facts. 

First,  it  is  contrary  to  experience  that  the  legendary 
spirit  has  ever  invented  anything  of  the  elevated  moral  type 
such  as  that  of  the  miraculous  narratives,  and  the  discourses 
found  inseparably  united  with  them  in  the  Gospels. 

Secondly,  it  is  incredible  that  several  writers,  nurtured  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  spirit,  should  have  concurred  in  select- 
ing all  the  elevated  ones,  and  rejecting  all  of  a  contrary 
character.* 

greatness  ;  the  mythic  ones  have  not  ascribed  to  Him  one  action  which 
is  elevated.  In  our  Gospels,  He  exhibits  a  superhuman  wisdom  ;  in 
the  mythic  ones,  an  almost  equally  superhuman  absurdity.  In  our 
Gospels,  He  is  arrayed  in  all  the  beauty  of  holiness  ;  in  the  mythic 
ones  this  aspect  of  character  is  entirely  wanting.  In  our  Gospels  not 
one  stain  of  selfishness  defiles  His  character  ;  in  the  mythic  ones,  the 
boy  Jesus  is  both  pettish  and  malicious.  Our  Gospels  exhibit  a 
sublime  morality;  scarcely  a  ray  of  it  shines  in  those  of  the  mytho- 
logists.  The  miracles  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  are  contrasted  in 
every  point.  A  similar  opposition  of  character  runs  through  the 
whole  current  of  their  thought,  feeling,  morality,  and  religion."  This 
contrast  is  rendered  all  the  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that  the 
contents  of  these  Gospels  render  it  certain  that  if  their  authors  had 
not  read  some  of  our  Canonical  Gospels,  they  must  have  drawn  from  a 
common  source  of  information.  They  are  chiefly  confined  to  two 
portions  of  Our  Lord's  life.  His  infancy  and  boyhood,  and  His 
passion,  giving  also  a  number  of  incidents  respecting  Mary  and 
Joseph,  but  they  leave  ihe  events  of  His  ministry  almost  entirely 
unnoticed-  Itespecting  Our  Lord's  infancy  and  boyhood,  of  which  the 
accounts  in  the  Canonical  Gospels  are  extremely  brief,  the  legendary 
ones  furnish  us  with  the  most  grotesque  details.  Portions  of  the 
account  of  the  Passion  and  the  -Resurrection  are  nearly  in  the  words 
of  the  Gospels  ;  but  they  add  a  number  of  incidents  of  a  character 
utterly  unhistorical ;  and  of  speeches  supposed  to  have  been  uttered 
by  different  persons  connected  with  the  scenes,  the  contents  of  which 
are  simply  incredible. 

*  The  supposition  at  the  f  oimdation  of  all  legendary  theories  of  the 
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Thirdly ;  even  if  this  had  been  possible^  yet  as  the 
popular  legendary  spirit  always  seizes  on  what  is  wild  and 
grotesque,  this  new  edition  of  chastened  legends  would 
never  have  gained  acceptance  by  the  popular  mind ;  yet  it 
is  evident  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  two  first 
centuries,  that  the  accounts  in  our  Gospels,  or  at  any  rate, 
precisely  similar  ones,  had  attained  universal  acceptance  as 
embodying  the  true  type  of  the  actions  which  the  Church 
attributed  to  its  Founder.  If  it  be  urged  that  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  legends  of 
an  elevated  type  would  survive,  while  the  rest  vs^ould  perish, 
I  reply  that  this  theory  is  not  true  in  a  community  which  is 
thoroughly  infected  with  the  legendary  spirit.  On  the 
contrary,  the  grotesque,  as  more  adapted  to  the  popular 
taste,  survive,  while  the  elevated  ones,  if  such  could  spring 
up  at  all  in  such  a  soil,  must  perish. 

Nor  is  the  theory  of    tendencies  more    successful   as   a 


origin  of  the  Gospels  is  that  the  Evangelists,  or  the  persons  who  com- 
posed the  documents  which  they  employed,  were  themselves  deeply 
infected  with  the  legendary  spirit.  This  assumption  is  necessary  in 
order  to  account  for  the  miraculous  Diirratives.  Unless  they  had  been 
profoundly  credulous,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  have  mistaken  a 
mass  of  floating  legends  for  historical  facts,  at  a  time  when  their 
verification  was  not  only  possible,  but  easy.  Such  persons  could  have 
possessed  neither  the  requisite  taste  nor  judgment  to  enable  them  to 
select  from  the  mass  of  legends  then  in  circulation  those  of  an  elevated 
type,  and  to  reject  the  grotesque,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
must  have  been  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  acceptable  to  the 
popular  mind.  It  is  also  clear,  whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  that  a  large  mass  of  legends  must  have  been  in 
existence  when  they  were  composed.  Equally  certain  is  it,  although 
the  common  narrative  may  have  been  derived  from  a  common  docu- 
ment, that  each  of  the  Evangelists  has  incorporated  into  his  own 
Gospel  matter  which  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  must  therefore 
have  been  derived  from  legendary  sources  of  information.  This  Being 
80,  it  is  inconceivable  that  each  of  these  writers  should  have  concurred 
with  the  others  in  rejecting  every  grotesque  legend  from  his  pages, 
unless  they  had  all  arrived  at  a  previous  understanding  to  do  so,  which 
is  not  even  alleged  as  affording  a  probable  solution  of  the  facts. 
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possible  account  of  tlie  facts.  This  theory  has  been  very 
extensively  propounded  as  affording  an  adequate  ground  for 
some  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  Gospels,  and  the 
gradual  formation  of  Catholic  Christianity.  According  to  it 
the  primitive  Church  was  divided  into  a  number  of  discor- 
dant SectSj  which  elaborated  a  set  of  doctrines  and  fictitious 
stories  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  their  own  pecuhar 
tendencies.  When  the  sectarian  spirit  had  risen  to  a 
dangerous  height,  it  was  found  necessary  to  effect  com- 
promises between  these  discordant  schools.  Of  this  spirit 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  adduced 
as  striking  examples.  Both  works  are  said  to  have  been 
composed  for  the  purpose  of  mediating  between  contending 
parties,  and  thereby  creating  a  common  Christianity.  For  the 
same  purpose  the  author  is  alleged  to  have  largely  modified 
the  materials  of  which  he  was  in  possession,  and  to  have 
imparted  a  strong  colouring  to,  if  not  to  have  actually 
invented,  most  of  the  miracles  which  are  recorded  in  the 
latter  book. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  in  these  Lectures  to  discuss  the 
details  of  this  theory.*     It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose 

*  It  is  important  to  observe  tliat  this  theory,  in  common  witli  every 
other  which  affirms  the  unkistorieal  character  of  the  Gospels,  is 
obliged  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  legendary  spirit,  as  that  which 
has  created  their  miraculous  narratives.  The  only  difference  between 
it  and  other  theories  which  account  for  them  on  this  principle  is  that 
it  is  obliged  to  assume  a  certain  amount  of  fraud  on  the  part  of 
their  inventors.  Thus  it  is  affirmed  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
that  a  certain  number  of  its  miracles  have  been  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  parallel  between  Paul  and  Peter,  by  some 
disciple  of  the  former,  who  was  desirous  of  efEecting  a  union  between 
Petrine  and  Pauline  Christianity.  Whatever  theory  may  be  pro- 
pounded on  this  point,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  falling  back  on  legend, 
or  fraudulent  invention,  as  the  only  means  of  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  miraculous  narratives ;  and  consequently  the  same  line  of 
reasoning  which  proves  that  all  legendary  theories  are  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  Gospels,  is  equally 
subversive  of  the  theory  of  tendencies,  and  of  every  other.  This 
is  also   true  of  aU  attempts,  to   explain   the   origin   of    the  Gospel 
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to  observe  ttat  it  is  absolutely  negatived  by  the  facfftbat  the 
Gospels,  in  addition  to  the  narratives  and  discourses  of  which 
they  consist,  contain  the  great  portraiture  of  the  divine 
Christ,  for  the  existence  of  which  in  their  pages  this  theory 
is  utterly  unable  to  afford  a  rational  solution.  I  must, 
however,  ask  your  attention  to  one  remarkable  assumption 
in  it,  which  contradicts  all  the  historical  facts  of  human 
nature.  It  assumes  that  a  number  of  compromises  have 
been  effected  between  contending  parties  in  the  Church, 
and  that  Catholic  Christianity  has  grown  up  out  of  them. 
What,  I  ask,  says  the  voice  of  history  respecting  the 
quarrels  of  religious  sects  ?  Do  they  effect  compromises  ? 
Do  they  conclude  treaties  ?  Do  mediators  arise  who  succeed 
in  forming  out  of  several  contending  sects  a  united  Church  ? 
On  these  points  it  returns  no  ambiguous  answer.  Party 
spirit  in  religion,  instead  of  effecting  compromises,  goes  on 
continually  widening.  Witness  the  history  of  the  internal 
divisions  of  all  the  religions  in  the  world.  Where  have  a 
number  of  discordant  sects  fused  in  one,  and  out  of  the 
fusion  erected  a  common  Church  ?  It  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  that  nothing  is  more  irreconcilable  than  religious 

miracles  on  the  theory  that  they  are  imitations  of  similar  ones  in 
the  Old  Testament.  This  not  only  breaks  down  by  the  application 
of  the  same  course  of  reasoning,  but  the  affirmation  is  inaccurate 
in  fact ;  for  although  such  similarity  exists  between  a  few  of  them, 
as  far  as  the  mere  external  fact  is  concerned,  yet  when  they  are 
compared  together  series  by  series,  they  present  the  most  striking 
points  of  divergency,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  one  can  have 
formed  the  model  of  the  other.  The  Old  Testament  series  consists 
chiefly  of  extraordinary  events  wrought  on  inanimate  nature  ;  that 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  cures  performed  on  the  bodies  of  men. 
The  moral  environment  of  the  two  also  differs  widely.  It  is  true 
that  the  Old  Testament  contains  accounts  of  three  miracles  of  resur- 
rections ;  so  does  the  New :  or  if  we  include  the  Eesurrection  of  our 
Lord,  four.  But  between  the  account  of  the  recuscitation  of  a  dead 
body  by  touching  the  bones  of  Elisha,  and  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  the  difference  is  vast,  not  to  speak  of  that  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  which  rests  on  a  strength  of  attestation  such  as  can  be  surpassed 
by  no  fact  in  history. 
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divisions.  Yet  without  these  compromises  the  theory  of 
tendencies  cannot  advance  a  step.  It  is  one,  therefore, 
which,  while  it  may  look  plausible  in  the  study,  is  hopelessly 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  facts  of  history  and  the  realities 
of  human  nature.     (See  Supplement  I.) 

II.  I  must  now  draw  your  attention  to  the  argument  from 
prophecy.  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  their 
particular  fulfilment  have  been  already  discussed  by  my 
predecessors,  and  into  that  portion  of  the  subject  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter.  My  observations  will  be  confined  to  the 
consideration  of  the  character  and  logical  value  of  the 
prophetic  argument,  and  the  freeing  it  from  the  needless 
diffi^culties  with  which  it  has  been  encumbered.  I  shall  con- 
fine my  observations  to  the  Messianic  prophecies,  for  unless 
their  fulfilment  in  the  person,  work,  and  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  proves  a  superhuman  prescience,  we  shall  in  vain 
seek  it  in  any  other.  The  importance  of  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  argument  is  great,  because  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  make  it  certain  that  Our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles  were  far  more  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the 
evidence  of  prophecy  than  to  that  of  miracles  as  a  proof  of 
His  Messiahship.  The  argument  also,  as  far  as  it  is  valid, 
is  one  which  admits  of  verification,  because  we  have  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  our  hands,  and  are 
therefore  able  to  compare  their  prophetical  announcements 
with  their  alleged  fulfilment  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  this  argument,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  we  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  mean  when  they  affirm 
that  the  Old  Testament  has  received  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  the  history  of  His  Church.  Are  the  popular 
ideas  on  this  subject  accurate  ?*     Are  the  prophecies  of  the 

*  The  value  of  the  prophetic  argument  has  been  greatly  weakened 
by  a  number  of  works  which  have  attained  a  very  wide  circulation, 
professing  to  expound  the  prophetic  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.     These  have  treated  them  as  if  they  were  mere  vaticina- 
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Old  Testament  simply  predictions  and  nothing  mo»e,  or  do 
they  include  a  number   of  imperfect  delineations^  shadowy 

tions,  that  is,  predictions,  whicli  were  intended  to  be  minute  descrip- 
tions of  events  coming  in  the  future,  arid  which  have  received  an 
equally  minute  fulfilment  in  the  facts  of  history.  The  efiect 
of  this  mode  of  treatment  has  been,  not  only  that  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  prophetical  passages  has  been  utterly  disregarded, 
and  the  fancies  of  the  writer  substituted  in  its  place,  but  that 
historical  facts  have  too  often  been  misrepresented  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  them  to  the  prophecy.  This  supposed  necessity  of 
tracing  a  minute  agreement  between  all  the  minor  points  of  the  pro- 
phetic delineations  and  the  events  of  history  has  led  many  writers  to 
adopt  what  can  only  be  correctly  described  as  a  number  of  evasions. 
This  evil  is  especially  exhibited  in  that  numerous  class  of  popular 
writers  who  have  treated  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Revelation  as 
though  they  were  definite  historical  prophecies,  predicting  the 
chief  events  of  the  world's  history  between  the  times  in  which  they 
were  composed  and  the  consummation  of  all  things,  and  delineating 
them  beforehand  with  the  accuracy  of  a  map.  To  accommodate  these 
to  the  facts  of  history,  a  system  of  symbolical  interpretation  has  had 
to  be  adopted,  which  is  little  better  than  conjecture,  and  even  then 
the  events  cannot  without  violence  be  accommodated  to  the  symbols. 
Such  a  theory  of  interpretation  has  been  adopted  by  a  man  of 
no  less  learning  than  Mr.  Elliott  in  his  Horce  Apocalypticte ;  and 
carried  out  by  his  numerous  imitators.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  it  is 
plain  that  a,  successful  application  of  it  would  not  only  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the  exact  point  in  the  prophetic  history  under  which  we 
live,  but  to  predict  the  future.  Its  propounders  have  not  hesitated  to 
predict  the  latter,  an  attempt  which  has  invariably  ended  in  their 
confusion.  Thus,  if  Mr.  Elliott's  system  had  been  correct,  not  only 
ought  the  Turkish  empire  to  have  perished  several  years  ago,  but  the 
consummation  of  all  things  should  be  an  event  of  the  past.  The 
remarkable  thing  is,  that  when  the  propounders  of  such  systems  have 
lived  to  discover  that  their  predictions  have  been  falsified  by  the  facts 
of  history,  they  have  not  been  led  to  renounce  the  erroneous  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  predictions  are  based,  but  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  prophetic  dates  admit  of  being  calculated  from  several 
different  commencements,  and  consequently  that  their  fulfilment  may 
be  deferred  to  some  period  of  the  future.  The  efi'ect  of  this  mode  of 
handling  the  argument  has  been  to  induce  a  large  number  of  thought- 
ful minds  to  believe  that  it  is  little  better  than  a  mere  system  of 
guesswork,  and  rests  on  a  logical  basis  which  is  utterly  unsound. 
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outlines,  and  aspirations,  the  true  ideal  of  which  has  been 
realized  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  Our  Lord  on  several  occasions 
asserts  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  spake  of  Him. 
This  He  directly  affirms  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  respecting 
Moses,  under  whose  name  the  entire  Pentateuch  is  intended 
to  be  included.  Yet  the  Pentateuch  contains  but  a  small 
number  of  passages,  such  as  we  usually  designate  pro- 
phecies. St.  Luke  also  tells  us  that  after  His  Eesurrection, 
"  Beginning  at  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,"  He  expounded 
unto  two  of  His  disciples,  the  things  spoken  in  the  Scriptures 
concerning  Himself ;  and  a  little  further  on,  referring  to  the 
recognized  threefold  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  He 
makes  use  of  the  words  "  that  all  things  might  be  fulfilled 
which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  Me."  Such  wide  references 
prove  that  He  must  have  held  that  the  Old  Testament  did 
not  merely  contain  a  certain  number  of  solitary  vaticinations 
respecting  Him ;  but  that  He  was  that  to  which  its  entire 
system  pointed;  that  is  to  say,  that  He  regarded  Himself  as 
the  perfect  ideal  of  every  reality  which  underlay  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  and  of  all  the  aspirations  and  imperfect  truths 
contained  in  the  prophets  and  the  Psalms,  as  well  as  of 
the  express  Messianic  prophecies  ;  in  one  word,  that  He  was 
the  realization  of  the  idea  to  which  the  entire  scheme  of  the 
Old  Testament  pointed.  A  similar  view  is  involved  in  the 
use  which  the  apostolic  writers  make  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  They  regard  them  as  something  very  different 
from  mere  vaticinations,  or  in  other  words,  as  containing  in 
imperfect  outline  the  ideal  which  was  realized  in  Christianity. 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  word  TrXripoui,  by 
which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  usually  express 
the  realization  in  Jesus  Christ  of  the  prophetic  elements  of 
the  Old,  bears  a  far  wider  signification  than  our  modern 
counterpart,  the  English  word  "  fulfil,"  in  its  popular  ac- 
ceptation. Its  obvious  signification  is  "  fill  up  to  the  full," 
corresponding  to  our  more  philosophical  form  of  expression 
"  Eealize  the  full  and  complete  ideal."     That  this  is  its  true 
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meaning  is  rendered  certain  by  the  well  known  passage  in 
tte  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  Our  Lord  says,  "  Think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ;  I 
am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  for  rerily  I  say  unto 
you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot,  or  one  tittle  shall  by 
no  means  pass  from  the  law  until  all  be  fulfilled."  He  then 
proceeds  to  show  in  what  sense  He  claimed  to  be  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Law,  by  dealing  with  some  of  its  precepts  which 
only  contained  imperfect  truths,  and  by  enunciating  the 
great  moral  ideal  which  was  implied  in  the  true  conception 
of  them.  Thus  the  full  conception  underlying  the  law  which 
forbade  murder  was  the  law  of  love  ;  of  that  which  forbade 
adultery,  was  the  law  of  purity ;  of  that  which  forbade  per- 
jury, the  law  of  truthfulness.  In  a  similar  manner  He  was 
the  fulfilment  of  the  other  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
inasmuch  as  He  was  the  complete  realization  of  those  truths 
which  they  only  imperfectly  adumbrated.  It  is  important 
to  observe  the  wide  sense  which  this  word  bears  in  the  New 
Testament;  otherwise  we  shall  get  a  very  imperfect  estimate 
of  the  evidence  which  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  bear 
to  Our  Lord^s  divine  Mission.  While  the  prophetic  element 
in  them  contains  predictions,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  restrict 
it  to  bare  vaticinations  of  future  occurrences.  The  latter 
contain  no  idea  of  type  or  symbol,  or  the  realization  of  an 
imperfect  truth  in  a  more  perfect  ideal.  This  however  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament  predictions  as  they  are  referred  to  in  the  New. 
I  fully  admit  the  presence  of  a  directly  predictive  element  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  to  rest  the  entire  force  of  the 
argument  on  the  limited  number  of  passages  which  contain 
such  predictions  is  to  overlook  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
evidence  which  Our  Lord  declares  that  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets render  to  His  divine  Mission.  His  claims  go  to  the 
fuU  extent  of  afiirming,  that  not  only  is  He  the  subject  of 
direct  predictions,  but  that  all  the  truths  which  are  imper- 
fectly, and  frequently  very  darkly  shadowed  forth  in  their 
pages  are  realized  in  Him  as  the  ideal  to  which  they  pointed. 
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A  number  of  very  interesting  questions  connected  witli 
the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  eagerly  debated 
among  theologians,  but  which  have  no  real  bearing  on  the 
prophetic  argument,  have  been  imported  into  this  question ; 
and  have  thereby  distracted  our  attention  from  the  real 
point  at  issue,  which  is  this,  and  this  only  :  Are  there  in  the 
Old  Testament  Messianic  prophecies,  and  a  typical,  symbo- 
lical, and  ritual  system,  of  the  true  idea  of  which  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Church  are  the  realization  ?  This  is  a  simple 
question  of  fact,  and  one  quite  distinct  from  any  theories  as 
to  the  date  when  the  various  books  were  written,  or  who 
may  have  been  their  authors.* 

Amidst  the  endless  theories  that  have  been  propounded 
on  these  subjects,  one  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  every  one 

*  I  by  no  means  overlook  the  importance  of  these  questions  ;  but 
I  make  these  observations  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  from 
being  mixed  up  with  the  evidential  value  of  the  prophetic  element  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Thus  it  would  very  materially  afiect 
our  views  of  Deuteronomy  if  it  could  be  proved  that  it  was  a  forgery 
got  up  between  Jeremiah  and  HUkiah,  and  palmed  off  on  the  sim- 
plicity of  King  Josiah  as  a  genuine  production  of  Moses.  Still  the 
great  Messianic  prophecy  of  the  prophet  who  was  to  arise  in  the 
future  like  unto  Moses  would  be  there,  and  the  only  question 
would  be,  does  it  or  does  it  not  indicate  a  superhuman  prescience  P 
In  such  a  case  we  should  have  to  rank  Jeremiah  with  Balaam,  a  false 
prophet  who  delivered  true  oracles.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  as  far  as  these  theories  are  concerned,  they  are  but  theories  and 
nothing  more ;  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  being  little  better 
than  a  foundation  of  sand.  This  is  the  case  with  a  large  number  of 
the  theories  respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  no 
two  propounders  of  them  agreeing  in  the  same  view ;  one  set  of  critics 
affirming  that  Deuteronomy  is  the  later  composition,  and  Leviticus 
the  earlier ;  while  another,  for  reasons  equally  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, exactly  reverse  this  order.  The  only  fair  conclusion  is,  that 
both  endeavour  to  erect  a  pyramid  on  its  apex.  Similarly,  the 
evidence  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
a  composite  document ;  but  when  Ewald  not  only  affirms  that  these 
documents  were  five  in  number,  but  authoritatively  assigns  each  part 
to  its  respective  author,  and  that  on  no  other  foundation  than  his  own 
intuitive  faculty  of  divination,  we  seem  to  have  reached  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  dogmatical  assertion.     This  theory  is  now  generally  rejected. 
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of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  in  existenae  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  book  of  Daniel)  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  read  them,  and  consequently  with  all  their 
Messianic  prophecies  in  them,  when  the  Septuagint  Version 
was  made,  i.e.  at  least  180  B.C.  The  book  of  Daniel,  even 
if  we  accept  the  latest  date  which  has  been  assigned  to  it 
by  the  school  of  critical  unbelief,  must  have  been  written  at 
least  150  B.C.  What  more  can  we  require  for  our  argument  ? 
If  there  really  exists  in  the  Old  Testament  a  prophetic 
element,  which  has  been  realized  in  the  New,  it  is  precisely 
the  same  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  the  Christian 
argument,  whether  the  predictions  were  uttered  180  or  1800 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  In  either  case  they  prove 
a  superhuman  prescience  in  their  author,  unless  by  any 
possibility  they  could  have  been  made  the  means  of  their 
own  fulfilment.  Thus  if  a  writer  had  put  forth  a  set  of  pre- 
dictions, which  foreshadowed  the  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  career  of  Napoleon  the  first  in  the  year 
A.D.  1600,  it  would  have  been  as  certain  a  proof  of  super- 
human foresight,  as  if  he  had  uttered  his  predictions  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  or  Charlemagne.  I  fully 
allow  the  profound  interest  which  attaches  to  the  question 
of  the  true  date  of  the  composition  of  the  various  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Many  very  important  questions  of 
theology  are  involved  in  it.  It  may  affect  our  view 
as  to  the  character  of  their  contents,  according  as  it  is 
determined  in  this  way  or  in  that.  But  as  far  as  the 
question,  whether  a  superhuman  prescience  presided  over 
their  composition,  or  whether  Jesus  Christ  is  their  perfect 
realization,  is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
they  were  composed  B.C.  200  or  B.C.  2000. 

The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  fiercely  debated  question 
of  their  authorship.     Whether  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch ; 

to  be  replaced  by  others  erected  on  ^  basis  equally  unsubstantial. 
What  we  want  on  tbe  part  both  of  theologians  and  men  of  science  ia, 
not  theories  formed  out  of  their  own  subjective  consciousness,  but 
based  on  facts  which  are  capable  of  verification. 
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wlietlier  it  has  been  made  up  of  a  number  of  older  docu- 
ments ;  whether  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  the  work  of 
Jeremiah  ;  whether  there  was  an  earlier  and  a  later  Isaiah ; 
whether  the  book  of  Zeehariah  is  the  work  of  several 
writers  ;  whether  Daniel  was  composed  by  the  great  prophet 
whose  name  it  bears,  or  by  a  later  writer ;  however  deeply 
interesting  such  questions  are,  or  however  they  may  be 
determined,  all  this  will  not  add  one  prophecy  more  or  less 
to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ;  or,  if  they  contain  pro- 
phecies which  have  been  actually  fulfilled,  detract  one  atom 
from  the  value  of  the  Christian  argument. 

I  urge  these  considerations  on  your  attention  because  there 
are  a  multitude  of  questions  at  the  present  day  profoundly 
agitating  the  minds  of  theologians,  on  the  determination  of 
which  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  life  of  Christianity 
depends.  I  am  far  from  undervaluing  the  importance  of 
the  questions  at  issue,  but  our  duty  is  to  contemplate  this 
subject  from  an  evidential  point  of  view.  As  such  I  have 
only  to  deal  with  a  question  of  fact,  from  which  we  must  not 
allow  our  attention  to  be  distracted.  It  is  this :  Do  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  contain  predictions  respecting  a 
Messiah  and  a  future  Kingdom  of  God,  and  are  these  pre- 
dictions realized  in  the  person  and  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

If  the  correspondence  really  exists  between  the  Messianic 
elements  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Jesus  of  the  New,  it 
follows  that  Jesus  must  be  the  Christ,  and  Christianity  a 
Divine  Revelation. 

As  this  point  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  I  must  illus- 
trate my  position  by  a  few  examples.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  eagerness  of  the  debates  respecting  the  date  and  the 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Yet  whatever 
theory  we  adopt  on  this  subject,  it  will  not  alter  the  fact  that 
the  Book  was  in  existence  before  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  contained  the  affirmation  that  in  Abraham  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  and  the  prophecy 
about  Shiloh,  whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  it.  So 
with  respect  to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy ;  whenever  it  was 
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composedj  it  was  certainly  written  several  hundred  years 
before  Ohrist^  and  it  contained  the  affirmation  that  at  some 
future  time  a  great  prophet  would  arise  like  unto  Moses ;  and 
it  is  no  less  certain  that  although  the  prophets  who  subse- 
quently appeared  were  very  numerous,  the  only  one  who 
possessed  a  real  resemblance  to  Moses  was  Jesus  Christ, 
Moses  being  distinguished  from  all  the  other  prophets  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  founder  of  a  dispensation,  in  which  respect 
Our  Lord  exactly  resembled  him.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
whole  system  of  the  typical  worship  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  fully  evolved  long  centuries  before  the  Advent,  and  this 
is  equally  true  whichever  of  the  innumerable  theories  we 
may  adopt  as  to  the  date  or  authorship  of  the  diiferent 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  real  question  is  simply  one 
of  fact :  Is  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Church  a  realization  of  the 
ideal  involved  in  these  types  and  shadows  ?  Again :  the 
date  and  authorship  of  the  22nd  and  other  Messianic  Psalms 
may  be  open  to  question,  and  what  was  the  precise  idea 
before  the  mental  eye  of  their  authors  when  they  com- 
posed them.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  every 
one  of  them  was  in  existence  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  most  of  them  several  centuries  earlier,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  precisely  realized  the  idea  which  they 
embody,  and  that  between  his  sufferings  and  those  described 
in  the  22nd  Psalm  the  resemblance  is  marvellously  exact. 
Illustrations  of  this  principle  might  be  adduced  in  large 
numbers,  but  space  will  only  allow  me  to  refer  to  two  more. 
Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  composite  character  of 
our  present  Isaiah,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  former 
portion  of  it  contains  prophecies  which  are  unquestionably 
Messianic;  and  whether  the  prophet  intended  them  for 
Hezekiah  or  some  other  person,  that  these  persons  never 
realized  their  full  ideal,  but  that  this  has  been  reahzed  several 
centuries  later  by  a  Jewish  carpenter.  In  a  similar  manner 
respecting  the  second  portion  of  Isaiah.  Even  if  its  author 
lived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cyrus,  still  the  great  prophecy 
respecting  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  and  the  future  Kingdom 
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of  God  must  have  been  in  existence  more  than  500  years  before 
the  Advent;  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  ideas 
present  in  the  prophet's  mind  at  the  time  when  he  composed 
itj  it  is  certain  that  they  have  only  received  a  full  realization 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Church  which  He  has  founded.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  its  authenticity  by 
modern  criticism,  it  still  remains  indisputable  that  all  its 
great  Messianic  prophecies  were  in  existence  150  years  prior 
to  the  Advent,  that  they  announce  the  coming  of  a  future 
Kingdom  of  God,  which  would  differ  from  every  other 
kingdom  which  had  been  previously  set  up,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  actually  founded  such  a  kingdom,  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  eighteen  centuries  of  time.  The  important 
question  is,  have  the  prophecies,  the  typology,  the  moral 
teaching,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  Old  Testament  received 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Church  which  He  has  founded,  the 
realization  of  the  ideas  which  they  embody,  or  are  all  the  re- 
semblances mere  guesses  such  as  an  exalted  genius  may  have 
ventured  on,  and  occasionally  guessed  right  ? 

To  aid  us  in  determining  this  question,  let  us  observe 
what  these  Old  Testament  books  really  consiet  of.  They 
differ  from  all  other  prophetical  books  in  that  they  are 
not  confined  to  the  single  subject  of  prediction,  but  they 
constitute  an  entire  literature.  Their  composition  extends 
over  a  space  of  at  least  one  thousand  years,  and  they  are  the 
work  of  not  less  than  forty  different  authors,  compris- 
ing men  of  every  condition  in  life,  including  the  king, 
the  priest,  the  statesman,  and  even  the  herdsman.  The 
books  themselves  consist  of  a  body  of  political  and  religious 
legislation,  of  histories,  poems  of  the  highest  order,  the 
utterances  of  prophets  on  the  burning  questions  of  the 
day,  and  gnomic  maxims  of  proverbial  wisdom.  Even  the 
writings  commonly  called  prophetical  contain  a  large  mixture 
of  the  historical  element.  Most  of  the  prophets  were  also 
statesmen;  and  a  large  portion  of  their  writings  consists 
of  exhortations  called  forth  by  the  state  of  public  affairs  and 
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the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  literature,  extending  over  so  wide  an  interval  of 
time,  and  composed  by  such  a  variety  of  authors,  is  inter- 
penetrated by  a  certain  number  of  common  ideas,  connected 
with  many  of  the  profoundest  questions  of  human  thought ; 
among  which  may  be  numbered  the  announcement  of  a 
kingdom  of  God  to  be  set  up  on  a  grand  scale  at  some 
distant  period  of  the  future,  and  of  the  advent  of  a  Messiah 
who  was  to  be  its  king.  If  we  take  any  similar  collection  of 
writings  extending  over  an  equal  space  of  time,  and  com- 
posed by  an  equal  number  of  authors,  we  shall  find  nothing 
like  this  in  history.  But  not  only  are  these  writings 
distinguished  by  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  but  many 
centuries  after  they  were  written  a  personage  called  Jesus 
appeared,  who  has  succeeded  in  realizing  in  Himself,  and  in 
the  Church  which  He  has  founded,  the  true  idea  which 
underlies  all  the  predictions,  the  Bytobolical  institutions,  and 
the  aspirations  which  are  found  in  this  mass  of  literature. 
If  we  search  the  entire  history  of  man,  we  shall  find  it  to  be 
true  of  no  other  person  that  he  is  the  reahzation  of  the 
aspirations  of  an  entire  literature. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  prophetic  elements  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  value  of  the  evidence  they  supply. 
And  first,  its  Messianic  prophecies. 

These  are  of  two  kinds ;  first,  those  that  are  unquestion- 
ably Messianic,  and  admit  of  being  applied  to  no  other 
person.  Of  these,  those  in  Daniel,  in  the  37th  of  Ezekiel, 
the  23rd  and  33rd  of  Jeremiah,  several  in  Isaiah,  and  a 
few  of  the  Psalms,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  Of  a  similar 
character  are  the  numerous  predictions  of  a  future  kingdom 
of  God,  the  idea  of  which  as  it  is  delineated  in  the  prophets, 
necessarily  implies  that  of  a  Christ  who  was  to  be  its  king.* 

*  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  both  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  that  they  alone  of  all  the  systems  of  ancient  thought  place 
the  golden  age  of  man  in  the  future,  rather  than  the  past.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  book  of  Genesis  opens  with  an  account  of  man's 
being  placed  in  Paradise ;   but  this  condition,  be  it  what  it  may  (for 

14 
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All  these  passages  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
prophecies,  i.  e.,  the  writers  did  not  affirm  them  to  be  true 
of  any  person  or  thing  then  existing;  but  they  asserted  that 
they  should  receive  a  realization  in  the  future.  They 
announce,  in  language  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  the  advent 
of  a  kingdom  of  God,  of  a  wholly  different  character  from 
anything  which  had  been  realized  in  the  past,  which  was  to 
include  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the  end  of  which  was  to 
be  the  establishment  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

the  whole  account  is  extremely  meagre,  and  popTdar  ideas  on  this 
subject  have  been  far  more  indebted  to  Milton  than  to  the  Bible  for 
anything  definite  which  they  contain),  was  only  enjoyed  by  the 
original  human  pair,  and  apparently  for  a  very  brief  interval  of  time. 
In  striking  contrast  to  this  is  the  entire  system  of  pagan  mythology, 
which  uniformly  places  the  golden  age  of  man  at  some  indefinitely 
remote  period  of  the  past.  The  idea  of  a  future  kingdom  of  God,  in 
which  righteousness  and  peace  were  to  reign,  is  quite  foreign  to  it. 
The  single  exception  to  this  is  the  fifth  eclogue  of  Virgil,  composed  in 
adulation  of  the  reigning  family  at  Rome ;  but  the  lEinguage  of  which 
bears  so  close  an  analogy  to  that  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the 
advent  of  the  future  kingdom  of  God,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  one  has  in  some  way  been  borrowed 
from  the  other.  If,  however,  we  take  mythological  literature  as  a 
whole,  its  views  respecting  man,  and  his  future  prospects,  are  in- 
variably dispiriting.  Nor  did  philosophy  take  a  more  cheerful  view 
of  his  destinies.  In  fact,  there  was  nothing  in  the  history  or  condition 
of  the  ancient  world  that  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  future 
Millennium  of  holiness  or  happiness  was  in  store  for  the  human  race. 
On  the  contrary,  everywhere  were  present  the  signs  of  moral  corrup- 
tion and  decay.  Nor  was  the  condition  or  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
such  as  to  have  suggested  the  idea  to  the  minds  of  the  prophets  and 
Psalmists.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  lamentations  at  their 
degeneracy  and  repeated  apostacies.  The  language  of  the  prophetical 
Scriptures,  as  addressed  to  the  times  in  which  the  prophets  lived,  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  brief  sentence, "  Ye  are  worse  than  your  fathers." 
The  idea,  therefore,  of  the  future  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the  reign 
of  righteousness  and  peace  under  its  influences,  was  certainly  not 
suggested  by  anything  in  the  experience  of  the  past,  or  the  present ; 
it  was  the  result  of  faith  in  God  as  the  righteous  governor  of  the 
world,  and  that  righteousness  must  ultimately  prevail  and  flourish 
under  His  government.   The  idea  that  some  Millennium  awaits  man  at 
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Now  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  sucb 
prophecies  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
No  less  certain  is  it  that  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries 
a  spiritual  kingdom,  differing  in  character  from  every 
earthly  institution,  was  actually  set  up,  of  which  Jesus 
Christ  claimed  to  be  the  King,  and  which  has  during  a 
period  of  eighteen  hundred  years  exerted  the  mightiest  and 
most  beneficent  influence  on  mankind.  We  are  in  the 
presence  therefore  of  two  facts — First,  a  set  of  predictions 
uttered  by  various  persons,  and  at  widely  different  intervals 
of  time,  affirming  that  a  kingdom  of  God  would  be  mani- 
fested in  the  future,  and  a  Messiah  to  be  its  king.  Secondly, 
their  realization  in  history  after  an  interval  of  several 
centuries.  Such  a  correspondence  between  prediction  and 
fulfilment  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  entire  history 
of  man. 

Secondly :  there  is  another  body  of  prophetic  Scriptures, 
of  which  Jesus  and  His  Disciples  claimed  that  He  was  the  ful- 
filment, i.e.,  that  He  was  the  ideal  to  which  they  pointed. 
These  were  spoken  by  the  prophet  either  of  some  person 
who  had  existed  in  the  past  or  who  was  then  living,  but  the 
language  used  was  of  a  far  too  elevated  character  to  be 
strictly  true  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  immediately 
applied.  This  class  of  predictions  may  be  called  typical 
prophecies.  I  mean  by  this  term,  when  some  event  or 
historical  character  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  portraying 
a  future  one,  which  was  to  possess  similar  attributes,  only 
higher  and  more  perfect  than  those  exhibited  in  the  person 
or  event  of  whom  they  were  immediately  spoken.  Thus 
many  things  are  spoken  of  David  and  Solomon,  which  those 

some  very  remote  period  of  the  future  has  now  become  widespread, 
even  in  unbelieving  philosophy;  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  original  conception  of  it  was  not  due  either  to  mythologists,  or 
philosophers,  but  to  Psalmists  and  prophets,  in  whose  minds  the  idea 
sprang  up,  as  Christians  believe,  under  a  divine  influence,  and  who 
firmly  clung  to  it  notwithstanding  all  the  disasters  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present, 

14  * 
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kings  were  incapable  of  realizing.  Divine  titles  are  given 
to  them  by  proptets  who  were  tbe  strictest  tbeists,  and 
to  whom  the  worship  of  a  man  would  have  been  an  abomina- 
tion. That  such  ascriptions  were  intended  to  be  ideahza- 
tions  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  later  prophets  were  in 
the  constant  habit  of  speaking  of  a  David  who  was  to  be 
manifested  as  the  head  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  long  after  the 
historical  David  was  silent  in  his  grave.  This  David  was 
evidently  an  ideal  David,  or  in  other  words  a  Christ,  in  whom 
the  promises  made  to  the  historical  one  were  to  receive  their 
full  realization.  Similar  idealizations  are  very  common  in 
the  prophetic  Scriptures,  of  which  that  of  Israel  may  be 
quoted  as  an  example.  Many  of  the  things  there  spoken  were 
only  true  of  an  ideal  Israel,  and  are  utterly  inapplicable  to 
the  Israel  with  whom  the  prophets  were  acquainted.  Of  this 
class  of  predictions  Our  Lord  claimed  to  be  the  realization, 
and  the  correspondence  to  the  character  delineated  in  the 
Gospels  and  to  the  Church  which  He  has  founded  is  incon- 
testable.* 

*  The  mode  in  which  this  class  of  prophecies  has  been  dealt  with  in 
popular  treatises  has  tended  to  throw  discredit  on  the  entire  argument. 
They  are  often  violently  wrenched  from  the  context  in  which  they 
stand,  and  treated  as  if  they  were  prophecies  pure  and  simple,  their 
typical  character  being  entirely  overlooked.  Thus,  for  example,  Tsaiah 
vii.  10-16,  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a  direct  prophecy 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  reader  looks  into  the  context  and  finds  that  the 
sign  mentioned  by  Isaiah  was  one  given  to  Ahaz  to  encourage  him 
in  a  war  then  pending  between  Syria  and  Ephraim  on  the  one  side 
and  Judah  on  the  other.  This  sign  was  the  birth  of  a  child  of  a 
virgin  mother  (as  our  English  version  renders  the  word)  who  was  to 
receive  the  name  of  Immanuel.  Then  follows  a  particular  and  definite 
promise  that  before  this  particular  child  had  attained  the  age  which 
would  enable  him  to  judge  between  good  and  evil,  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Syria  would  both  be  overthrown.  All  these  facts  are  stated 
by  the  prophet  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  their 
plain  signification,  except  by  having  recourse  to  a  mode  of  inter- 
pretation which,  if  applied  to  any  other  writing,  we  should  designate  a 
subterfuge.  Yet  this  passage  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  direct  and  pal- 
pable prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  selected  it  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
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Portions  of  the  Old  Testament  describe  a  perscta.  wlio  is 
the  greatest  of  sufferers,  but  who  in  the  midst  of  his  suffer- 
ings displays  the  most  unwavering  trust  in  God,  and  whose 
career  terminates  in  a  most  triumphant  issue.  The  descrip- 
tion is  such  as  not  to  fit  the  circumstances  of  the  writer  himself, 
of  any  other  person  known  to  history.  Two  examples  of 
this  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to,  the  22nd  Psalm,  and  the 

tration,  because  it  is  one  which  the  lower  class  of  unbelievers  are  nevor 
weary  of  citing  as  a  proof  of  the  dishonesty  of  Christian  commenta- 
tors,  and  if  the  commonly  accepted  standpoint  is  correct,  I  think  it 
very  difficult  to  answer  their  objection.  The  truth  is,  it  belongs  to  the 
class  of  typical,  or  what  may  be  more  correctly  designated,  ideal  pro- 
phecies, and  the  affirmation  that  it  is  a  direct  prophecy  of  JesUs  Christ 
involves  a  system  of  interpretation  which  would  render  it  impossible 
to  be  certain  of  the  sense  of  a  single  passage  in  the  Bible.  The  child 
was  designated  "  Immanuel,"  or  "  God  with  us,"  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  Ahaz  of  the  divine  protection  in  the  war  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, and,  however  improbable  the  event  might  then  appear,  of  the 
certainty  of  the  overthrow  of  the  two  hostUe  kingdoms.  But,  it  will 
be  urged,  the  popular  interpretation  must  be  correct,  because  St. 
Matthew  assures  us  (Matt.  i.  22-23)  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Undoubtedly  he  does,  i.e.  in  the  sense  in  which  the  New 
Testament  uses  the  word  "  fulfil."  Jesus  Christ  realizes  the  idea  in- 
volved in  the  passage  in  its  fullest  and  truest  meaning.  Nothing  is 
more  common  in  the  New  Testament  than  to  cite  a  few  words  of  a  pas- 
sage when  the  writer  means  to  refer  to  the  entire  context.  This 
is  done,  I  apprehend,  in  the  present  instance,  and  is  implied  in  the 
words  of  the  Evangelist  when  he  says,  "  All  this  was  done  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,"  re- 
ferring to  aU  the  facts  previously  mentioned  by  him.  While  the 
child's  name  was  called  "  Immanuel,  or  God  with  us,"  as  a  pledge  of 
the  divine  ordering  of  events  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  Jewish 
cause,  yet  the  idea  "  God  with  us  "  was  in  this  case  only  imperfectly 
realized.  The  conception  was  filled  up  to  the  full  in  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  child  referred  to  by  the  prophet  was  the  pledge  of  a  tem- 
poral deliverance  within  a  specified  period  to  a  particular  nation.  The 
child  whose  birth  "  filled  up  to  the  full  "  the  conception  of  "  God  with 
us,"  was  a  pledge  of  a  spiritual  deliverance  of  all  mankind,  by  manifest- 
ing the  permanent  abiding  of  God  in  a  human  personality  In  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  saying  of  the  prophet  was  filled  up  full,  or  the  true 
ideal  received  its  realization. 
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great  section  of  Isaiah  which  gives  us  an  idealized  descnp- 
tion  of  "the  Servant  of  Jehovah."  With  respect  to  the 
Psalm,  if  it  was  composed  by  David,  it  is  incredible  that  it 
should  have  been  intended  to  be  a  description  of  his  own 
sufferings,  as  it  is  simply  at  issue  with  all  the  facts  of  his 
life ;  nor  can  we  conceive  of  any  other  person  whose  case  the 
description  would  suit.  It  must  therefore  have  been  in- 
tended to  describe  some  ideal  sufferer,  and  that  it  is  a  very 
close  description  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  they 
ere  recorded  in  the  Evangelists  extending  even  to  minute 
details,  is  an  obvious  matter  of  fact.  With  respect  to  the 
"  Servant  of  Jehovah,''  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
whole  account  was  intended  to  be  an  idealized  description, 
for  taking  it  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  only  one  historical 
person,  with  the  circumstances  of  whose  life  it  will  fit — Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  whose  whole  work,  rejection,  and  sufferings, 
followed  by  His  triumphant  resurrection,  are  a  complete 
realization  of  the  entire  conception.  It  has  been  aiBrmed 
that  Jeremiah  was  the  image  present  to  the  writer's  mind, 
but  the  description  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  known 
circumstances  of  his  life. 

It  follows  therefoi^  that  two  points  are  incontestable. 
The  Old  Testament  contains  passages  which  form  an  idealized 
conception  of  a  divine  sufferer ;  and  that  several  centuries 
afterwards  Jesus  Christ  realized  this  conception  in  His  own 
person,  and  that  it  has  been  realized  by  none  other  besides 
Him. 

It  will  doubtless  be  objected  that  this  class  of  typical 
prophecies  are  ambiguous,  as  having  a  human  subject  to 
whom  they  have  an  imperfect  reference,  and  an  ideal  con- 
ception which  was  to  be  realized  in  the  future ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  their  evidential  value  is  less  cogent  than  if 
they  had  simply  in  view  a  single  object  to  which  they  would 
correspond.     To  this  I  answer — 

First,  that  there  are  not  a  few  prophecies  of  this  latter 
description  which  directly  predict  a  future  kingdom  of  God, 
and  the  advent  of  a  Messiah  who  was   to  be  its  king;  and 
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that  Jesus  Christ  not  only  attempted  to  found  suoh  a  king- 
dora,  but  has  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 

Secondly,  the  evidential  force  of  typical  prophecies  is 
dependent  on  the  number  of  them  which,  converge  in  a 
common  centre.  As  in  all  circumstantial  evidence,  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  draw  any  positive  conclusions  from  one  or  two 
cases  ;  but  when  large  numbers  of  them  converge  in  a  single 
person,  and  will  fit  in  with  the  circumstances  of  none  other 
known  to  history,  the  conjoint  effect  amounts  to  a  moral 
demonstration. 

I  now  invite  your  attention  to  another  element  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  (it  is  a  very  extensive  one),  of 
which  the  writers  of  the  New  afilrm  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
complete  and  perfect  realization,  viz.  its  entire  sacrificial 
system,  and  its  symbolical  worship.  This  claim  is  also 
made  by  Our  Lord  himself.*    It  amounts  to  this.    The  rites, 

*  Here  again  the  force  of  the  argument  has  been  greatly  weakened 
by  the  frequent  endeavours  which  have  been  made  to  evolve  out  of 
the  typical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  an  amount  of  Christian 
truth,  which  we  can  only  find  in  them  by  first  putting  it  into  them 
ourselves.  Thus  treatises  have  been  composed  on  Leviticus,  which,  if 
the  views  of  the  writers  are  correct,  constitute  it  a  far  clearer  reve- 
lation of  Gospel  truth  than  anything  which  can  be  found  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles.  The  same  course  has  been  pursued  with  the 
whole  typological  system  of  the  Old  Testament.  Every  one  of  its 
minor  details  has  been  affirmed  to  be  not  merely  a  shadowy,  but  a 
very  substantial  delineation  of  some  form  of  Christian  truth  so 
definite  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  anything  of  equal  clearness  and 
precision  in  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  Under  this 
system  of  interpretation,  it  is  easy  to  make  the  typology  of  the  Old 
Testament  affirm  anything  which  the  fancy  of  its  interpreter  may 
suggest.  It  has  been  often  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  edifying, 
and  enables  us  to  arrive  at  clear  views  of  Christian  truth.  But  cer- 
tainly any  system  of  interpretation  which  succeeds  in  evolving  out  of 
the  Old  Testament  clearer  views  of  Gospel  truth  than  the  direct  state- 
ments of  the  New,  is  open  to  grave  suspicion.  The  principle  laid 
down  is  that  the  typical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been 
so  framed  by  the  divine  Spirit,  that  with  the  light  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment shining  on  them,  they  form  perfect  delineations  of  some  of  the 
profoundcst  mysteries  of  Eedemption.     Before  this  can  be  accepted. 
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ceremonies,  and  institutions  of  Judaism  all  pointed  to  some 
deep-felt  want  in  human  nature.  TMs  want  they  imperfectly 
endeavoured  to  satisfy ;  but  they  were  in  no  proper  sense 
able  to  do  so.  What  the  New  Testament  affirms  is,  that  all 
these  rites,  symbols,  and  sacrifices,  as  far  as  they  pointed  to 
real  wants  felt  by  human  nature,  have  obtained  a  full  reali- 
zation in  the  person,  work,  and  history  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
that  so  complete  is  the  embodiment  in  His  person  of  every 
reality  to  which  they  pointed,  that  they  have  become  for 
ever  hereafter  nugatory  and  worthless. 

Here,  again,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  simple  question 
of  fact.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  affirm  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  ideal  embodiment  of  whatever  was  real 
iu  the  institutions  of  the  Old;  the  substance  of  which  they 
were  the  imperfect  shadows.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  we 
can  determine  by  a  simple  examination  of  the  Old  Testament, 

it  is  surely  necessary  to  lay  down  some  principle  by  means  of  whicli 
fancied  analogies  can  be  distinguished  from  divine  utterances  ;  but 
this  has  never  yet  been  attempted.  No  book  in  the  New  Testament 
so  much,  deals  with  the  typology  of  the  Old  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  But  its  author  was  far  from  thinking  that  it  contained  a 
hidden  Gospel,  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  imagination  could  be  eon- 
verted  into  a  full  delineation  of  the  Covenant  of  Eedemption.  His 
words  are  worthy  of  attention.  "  The  law  having  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things."  It  foUows 
therefore  that  according  to  his  views  the  typology  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  not  the  image  ("Viii',  the  substantial  resemblence)  of 
Christianity,  but  only  its  shadow  (oKia)  or  unsubstantial  outline.  It 
stood  therefore  in  the  relation,  not  of  an  image,  but  of  a  shadow  to 
the  reality  ;  or  in  other  words,  it  darkly  pointed  to  the  ideal  which 
i  s  realized  in  Jesus  Christ.  If  it  be  confined  to  this,  its  evidential  value 
is  considerable,  proving  the  truth  of  those  aspirations  and  convictions 
in  the  heart  of  man,  which  its  symbolism  was  only  in  a  most  imperfect 
manner  capable  of  satisfying,  but  which  pointed  to  a  higher  and 
diviner  reality,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  in  whose  person  and  work  they 
all  find  their  perfect  satisfaction.  But  the  effect  of  adopting  the 
methods  of  interpretation  above  referred  to,  has  been  the  wide  difEusion 
of  a  behef  among  thougthful  minds,  that  the  typology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  its  supposed  fulfilment  in  the  New  rests  on  so  unsub- 
stantial a  basis  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  evidential  value. 
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and  by  comparing  its  entire  system  of  symbolism  witli  the 
reality  in  the  New. 

Of  this  realization,  I  must  content  myself  with  citing  two 
remarkable  illustrations.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  New  Testament  is  founded  on  the  Old;  Christianity 
grew  out  of  Judaism.  Unless  the  Old  Testament  had  been 
written,  not  one  page  of  the  New  would  ever  have  been 
composed,  or  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  set  up. 
Yet  Christianity  claims  the  right  to  supersede  its  entire 
system  on  the  ground  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  its 
complete  and  adequate  realization,  but  has  so  realized  it,  as 
to  have  rendered  its  imperfect  methods  nugatory.  This 
has  been  effected  wherever  the  Christian  Church  has  been 
established,  and  constitutes  a  proof  that  whatever  was  real 
in  Judaism  has  been  so  fully  satisfied  by  Christianity,  that 
the  shadow  has  become  useless  now  that  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  substance.  So  complete  a  supercession  of  one 
system  by  another  which  is  founded  on  it,  and  has  grown 
out  of  it,  is  without  a  parallel  in  history. 

Secondly:  the  rite  of  sacrifice  was  universal  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  only  conclusion  which  is  consistent  with  this 
fact  is,  that  it  must  have  had  its  origin  in  some  deep-felt 
want  of  human  nature.*     It  formed  the  very  essence  and 

*  It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  practice  of  sacrifices  originated 
in  a  divine  institution.  Whether  this  were  so,  or  not,  we  have  no 
means  of  arriving  at  a  certain  conclusion ;  for  the  Bible  makes  no 
afBrmation  on  the  subject.  It  always  speaks  of  sacrifices  as  a 
thoroughly  established  portion  of  divine  worship,  and  describes  them 
as  having  been  offered  by  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  first  man  ; 
but  it  aifirms  nothing  as  to  whether  they  were  instituted  by  God,  or 
were  a  spontaneous  suggestion  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  God  may  have  revealed  himself  to  mankind  prior  to  any 
revelations  which  are  recorded  in  the  Bible ;  but  as  no  record  of 
them  has  survived,  it  is  most  unsafe  to  attempt  to  determine,  on  mere 
abstract  principles,  what  must  have  been  their  contents.  To  do  so,  is 
to  imitate  the  unsound  practice  of  those  historians  who,  when  certain 
facts  have  perished,  endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  elaborating 
them  out  of  their  own   consciousness.     One  thing  is  certain.     The 
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centre  of  Judaism.  Now  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  has  performed  an  act  which  has 
realized  the  ideal  which  was  embedded  in  the  entire  sacri- 
ficial system  of  the  ancient  world;  and  has  thereby  rendered 
it  unnecessary  and  unmeaning.  What,  I  ask,  has  been  the 
verdict  of  mankind  respecting  this  ?  Have  they  found  in 
Him  the  reality  which  the  old  sacrifices  vainly  attempted  to 
realize?.  There  can  be  one  only  answer  to  this  question. 
Wherever  Christianity  has  been  accepted,  the  entire  sacrifi- 
cial system  so  deeply  entwiued  with  every  institution  of  the 
ancient  world,  has  perished ;  and  a  bloody  victim  has  never 
once  stained  the  altars  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  still  has 
one  great  sacrifice  to  offer  to  God ;  but  it  is  the  sacrifice  of 
solf. 

Further :  Christianity  has  realized  the  ideal  of  that  to 
which  the  dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament  pointed  in  its 
general  outline,  but  only  imperfectly  realized.  Thus  the 
conception  of  Judaism  involved  that  of  a  Church ;  but  its 
institutions,  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  of  the 
times,  limited  it  to  the  members  of  a  single  nation.  Chris- 
tianity has  swept  away  all  the  restrictions,  broken  down  all 
the  walls  of  separation,  and  created  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  conception  of  Judaism  was  that  of  a  theocracy ;  that 
theocracy  involved  a  vast  system  of  symbolical  worship,  and 
the  existence  of  an  hereditary  priesthood.  Christianity 
retains  the  conception  of  the  theocracy;  but  it  is  one 
altogether  spiritual  and  moral,  the  priesthood  of  which  is 
the  entire  Christian  community.  The  moral  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  one  of  great  elevation;  but  was 
rendered  imperfect  by  being  frequently  obliged  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  which  were 
those  of  barbarism,  ferocity  and  war.     Jesus  Christ  in  His 

practice  of  sacrifice  corresponds  to  a  need  wliicli  has  been  in  all  ages 
deeply  felt  by  buman  nature,  and  is  an  imperfect  endeavour  to  satisfy 
it.  This  is  sufficient  for  my  argument.  Jesus  Cbrist  bas  so  completely 
satisfied  tbat  want  that  He  bas  superseded  tbe  practice  wherever  His 
religion  prevails. 
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teaching  has  realized  the  conception  on  which  it  is  based, 
and  freed  it  from  its  imperfections.  The  great  men  of  the 
former  dispensation  were  filled  with  the  deepest  aspirations 
for  a  light  which  would  illumine  many  of  the  dark  problems 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  struggled;  above  all,  which 
would  throw  a  cheerful  ray  on  man's  destiny  beyond  the 
grave.  The  light  which  they  vainly  struggled  after  has 
been  imparted  by  one  of  their  countrymen  who,  to  all 
external  appearance  was  only  a  Jewish  peasant.  My  text 
affirms  that  Jesus  is  He  of  whom  Moses  in  the  Law,  and 
the  prophets  did  write.  If  He  has  fulfilled  them ;  i.  e.,  if 
He  is  the  ideal  to  which  they  pointed.  He  must  certainly  be 
the  Christ. 

Let  me  now  briefly  sum  up  the  prophetic  argument,  and 
exhibit  its  conjoint  force.  The  Old  Testament  many  cen- 
turies before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  announced  the  setting 
up  of  a  future  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  advent  of  a  Messiah, 
who  was  to  be  its  king.  Such  a  kingdom  of  God  has  cer- 
tainly been  set  up  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  He  reigns  as 
king.  It  affirms  that  a  prophet  should  appear  in  the  future 
like  unto  Moses.  A  multitude  of  prophets  have  appeared  ; 
but  the  only  one  who  bears  this  resemblance  is  Jesus  Christ. 
It  has  described  a  person  of  exalted  holiness,  and  possessing 
a  superhuman  character,  as  suffering  for  others.  The  full 
conception  of  such  a  character  is  fully  realized  in  Him,  and 
in  Him  alone.  It  announces  a  Messiah  who  was  to  be  a 
royal  priest.  Jesus  Christ  has  assumed  this  office,  and 
nulhfied  every  other  sacrifice  but  His  own.  The  Jewish 
dispensation  consisted  of  a  mass  of  rites,  ceremonies,  sym- 
bols, and  shadowy  representations.  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Church  are  the  embodiment  of  all  the  reality  which  they 
contain  ;  and  have  rendered  them  for  the  future  as  worth- 
less and  unmeaning  as  it  would  be  to  hold  up  a  candle  to 
the  noon-day  sun.  Its  great  kings  and  prophets  earnestly 
longed  for  better  things  to  come.  Those  aspirations  have 
received  their  satisfaction  in  the  person,  actions,  and  teaching 
of  the  divine  man.    The  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  while 
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founded  on  eternal  truths,  bears  evident  marks  of  imper- 
fection. Jesus  Christ  is  the  embodiment  of  the  ideal,  after 
which  the  Law  and  the  prophets  were  dimly  groping.  The 
argument  is  spread  over  a  large  amount  of  space,  and 
consists  of  a  multitude  of  minor  details ;  but  such  are  its 
salient  points.  View  them  not  separately,  but  as  they  con- 
verge in  a  common  centre,  in  the  one  great  Catholic  Man, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Is  it  possible  that  this  vast  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  in  a  single  person  can  have  been  the 
result  of  a  number  of  fortunate  guesses  ?  But  if  it  has  been 
the  result  of  foresight,  that  foresight  must  have  been  super- 
human. The  only  plausible  objection  to  this  conclusion  is, 
that  the  character  of  Jesus  has  been  elaborated  out  of  the 
Messianic  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  various  apocryphal 
writings,  and  falsely  attributed  to  Our  Lord.  On  this  point 
I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  in  a  Supplement. 


SUPPLEMENT   I. 

It  has  been  often  confidently  asserted  that  the  Je^us  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  differs  widely  in  conception  from  the 
Jesus  of  the  Synoptics.  If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  urged  as 
an  objection  against,  the  argument  of  this  Lecture,  although 
even  if  this  difference  were  an  actual  fact,  it  would  lose  none 
of  its  validity  as  founded  on  the  unquestionable  unity  of  the 
character  which  is  delineated  in  the  Synoptics.  Still  how- 
ever as  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  objection  is 
groundless,  it  will  be  desirable  to  offer  a  few  general 
observations  in  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  character 
delineated  in  the  fourth  with  that  depicted  in  the  first  three 
Gospels. 

In  what  then  does  the  alleged  difference  consist  ?  The 
answer  must  be,  that  the  Jesus  of  the  Fourtli  Gospel  is 
delineated  as  possessing  far  higher  and  diviner  attributes 
than  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptics.     This  is  founded  on  the 
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fact  that  tte  discourses  recorded  in  this  Gospel  represent 
Our  Lord  as  ascribing  to  Himself  a  number  of  divine  attri- 
butes which  are  wanting  in  the  Synoptics. 

The  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  the  discourses  of  this 
Gospel  represent  Our  Lord  as  making  a  large  number  of 
dogmatical  assertions  respecting  Himself,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  other  three ;  but  that  this  constitutes  any  real 
break  in  the  unity  of  the  delineation,  I  deny;  in  other  words, 
I  affirm  that  the  four  portraitures  are  simply  four  delinea- 
tions of  the  same  character  contemplated  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  The  difference  is  precisely  this  :  The  Jesus 
of  St.  John  directly  affirms  His  divine  character ;  the  Jesus 
of  the  Synoptics  is  so  delineated,  that  the  assumption  that 
He  must  possess  a  superhuman  character  is  the  only 
adequate  explanation  of  the  delineation.  The  Jesus  of  St. 
John  is  in  fact  the  explanation  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptics. 
In  proof  of  this  I  observe  : — 

1.  The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  contain  a 
deliberate  affirmation  on  the  part  of  Our  Lord,  which  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptics 
and  the  Jesus  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  I  quote  from  St. 
Matthew : — 

"  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  0 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight.  AU  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father,  and  none  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither 
knoweth  any  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  will  reveal  him.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  travail 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my 
yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." 

This  passage  proves  what  has  often  been  denied,  that  the 
Synoptical  traditions  represented  Jesus  as  making  dogma- 
tical affirmations  respecting  Himself.      Further,   that    the 
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assertions  wiich  He  is  represented  as  making  in  this 
passage  are  fully  on  a  par  with  anything  which  can  be 
found  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 

The  first  portion  of  this  utterance,  afiBrming  the  hiding  of 
the  fundamental  elements  of  Our  Lord's  teaching  from  the 
wise  and  prudent^  and  their  revelation  to  babes,  embodies 
the  essence  of  several  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  the  great 
discourse  which  was  delivered  in  the  synagogue  at  Caper- 
naum, in  which  He  asserts  the  necessity  of  a  divine  influence 
for  the  appreciation  of  His  teaching  (John  vi.  36-37 ;  41- 
44  ;  65),  and  also  underlies  the  principles  involved  in  several 
of  his  controversies  with  the  Jews,  as  they  are  reported  in 
this  Gospel. 

The  second,  "  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
thy  sight,"  affirms  the  perfect  coincidence  of  His  own  with 
the  Father's  will.  Declarations  of  a  precisely  similar  import 
are  scattered  widely  over  the  discourses  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  of  which  John  iv.  34 ;  v.  19,  30 ;  vi.  38 ;  viii.  29, 
may  be  cited  as  examples. 

The  third  affirms  that  all  things  are  committed  unto  Him 
by  the  Father.  The  fourth  Gospel  reiterates  again  and 
again,  that  this  power,  which  is  inherent  in  the  Father,  is 
manifested  through  the  Son. 

The  fourth  affirms  in  direct  terms  that  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  is  possessed  by  the  Father  alone — "  None 
knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father" — and  that  the  Son  in  like 
manner  possesses  an  equally  exclusive  knowledge  of  the 
Father — "Neither  knoweth  any  one  the  Father,  save  the 
Son."  The  reader  of  the  fourth  Gospel  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  these  assertions  cover  a  large  portion  of  Our 
Lord's  dogmatical  affirmations  respecting  Himself,  which 
are  really  little  more  than  amplifications  of  them. 

The  fifth  assertion  is,  that  He  is  the  exclusive  revealer  of 
the  Father.  This  is  reiterated  again  and  again  in  the  fourth 
Gospel. 

The  whole  concludes  with  the  invitation  to  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden  to  come  to   Hiin,  with  the  promise  of  finding 
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rest,  and  ttat  the  burden  wliicli  He  would  lay  upon  them 
would  be  light.  Portions  of  Our  Lord's  last  discourse,  in 
which  He  promised  His  disciples  peace,  and  proclaimed  that 
His  service  must  be  a  service  of  love  (John  xiv.  27-31 ; 
XV.  9-17 ;  xvi.  83),  are  the  perfect  analogue  of  this  affirma- 
tion. 

It  follows  therefore  that  a  large  portion  of  the  utterances 
in  the  fourth  Gospel,  against  which  so  much  exception  has 
been  taken,  as  though  they  constituted  a  delineation  of 
Jesus  fundamentally  differing  from  that  of  the  Synoptics, 
are  little  more  than  expansions  of  the  thoughts  which  are 
contained  in  this  single  passage.  Yet  as  it  is  deliberately 
ascribed  to  Him  by  the  Synoptics,  their  authors  must  have 
thought  it  in  harmony  with  the  traditions  which  they 
followed.  From  this  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  could  not 
have  been  the  only  one  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

2.  The  form  of  the  Synoptical  delineation  implies  the 
existence  of  utterances  of  this  description.  In  fact  the 
Johannine  portraiture  is  its  direct  counterpart  and  vindi- 
cation. 

The  first  proof  of  this  which  I  adduce  is  that  the  Synoptic 
delineation  of  Our  Lord's  teaching  invariably  represents  Him 
as  resting  the  truth  of  His  affirmations  on  no  other  authority 
than  that  of  His  own  consciousness.  He  never  speaks  as 
though  his  knowledge  came  to  Him  from  without ;  but  all 
His  assertions  rest  on  His  own  ultimate  authority.  His 
utterances  are  in  fact  equivalent  to  oracles ;  but  they  rest 
on  the  simple  basis  of  "  I  say  unto  you."  Of  this  the  mode 
in  which  He  deals  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  (which  as  a  Jew  He  must  have  viewed 
as  of  divine  authority),  explaining,  enlarging,  and  occa- 
sionally annulling  some  of  its  precepts  as  defective,  by  no 
other  authority  but  His  own,  may  be  cited  as  a  crucial 
example.  Without  the  smallest  hesitation  or  faltering,  the 
Jesus  of  the  Synoptic  narrative  sets  himself  down  in  the 
seat  of  the  chief  legislator  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  nor 
can  we  trace  in  it  one  single  indication  of  a  misgiving  on  His 
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part  that  He  was  not  supremely  worthy  to  fill  it,  or  that  His 
utterances  were  to  be  viewed  as  anything  short  of  oracles 
from  heaven. 

But  further  :  equally  uniform  is  the  Synoptic  delineation 
of  Our  Lord  as  a  worker  of  miracles.  The  utterances  with 
which  He  announces  them  are  as  follows  : — "  I  will,  Be  thou 
clean,"  and  the  leprosy  immediately  departs.  "  Young  man, 
I  say  unto  thee,  arise,"  and  the  dead  stands  up.  "  Receive 
thy  sight,"  and  the  blind  man  sees.  "  That  ye  may  know 
that  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins, 
I  say  unto  thee.  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,"  and  the 
sick  man  carries  his  bed.  "  Come  out  of  the  Man,  thou 
unclean  spirit,"  and  the  demoniac  is  restored  to  sanity.  To 
the  waters,  he  says,  "  Peace,  be  still,"  and  the  storm  ceases. 
Such  is  the  invariable  form  of  the  Synoptical  deliaeation, 
which  never  once  represents  Jesus  as  appealing  to  any  power 
but  His  own,  or  entertaining  the  smallest  doubt  that  He 
possessed  it  inherently,  or  even  as  performing  a  miracle 
after  the  utterance  of  a  prayer  to  enable  Him  to  do  it.  In 
this  respect  the  delineation  of  the  Synoptics  is  equally 
divine  with  that  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  In  one  respect  it 
even  transcends  it,  for  while  the  discourses  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  contaiu  numerous  passages  which  refer  His  miracu- 
lous works  to  His  own  concurrence  in  action  with  the  Father, 
and  describe  them  as  the  Father's  testimony  rendered  to 
Him,  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  any  one  of  the  Synop- 
tics which  makes  any  such  affirmation,  except  on  one  occa- 
sion in  a  discussion  with  the  Pharisees  as  to  the  source  of 
His  miraculous  power,  which  they  attributed  to  Satan,  He 
uses  the  words,  "  If  I  by  the  finger  of  God  cast  out  devils," 
and  the  affirmation  made  on  one  occasion  by  the  author  of 
the  third  Gospel,  that  Jesus  went  out  "in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit."  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Johannine  discourses  far 
more  definitely  affirm  the  derivation  of  Our  Lord's  teaching 
from  the  Father,  than  any  declaration  of  His  own,  which  is 
recorded  in  the  Synoptics. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  utterances  above  commented  on. 
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and  the  discourses  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  constitute  l^ie  only 
adequate  justification  of  the  Synoptical  delineation;  and 
instead  of  the  two  delineations  being  portraitures  of  different 
characters,  the  one  forms  the  direct  counterpart  of  the 
other. 

Equally  uniform  are  the  two  delineations  in  attributing  to 
Jesus  the  most  perfect  union  of  His  own  consciousness 
with  the  divine,  and  in  carefully  distinguishing  it  from 
that  of  other  men.  Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  may  be 
cited  in  the  exactitude  which  both  the  Synoptics  and  the 
fourth  Gospel  attribute  to  Him  in  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Father."  They  make  it  clear  that  He  claimed  that  God 
was  His  Father  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  He  is 
the  Father  of  other  men.  In  all  four  Gospels  the  usage  in 
this  respect  is  uniform.  He  frequently  speaks  of  God  under 
the  character  of  "  Father,"  but  it  is  invariably  "  My  Father" 
when  He  speaks  of  Him  in  relation  to  Himself ;  and  "  your 
Father"  when  He  does  so  in  relation  to  others.  Never  is 
the  expression  "  Our  Father"  once  attributed  to  Him  in 
either  of  the  Gospels,  except  in  the  prayer  which  He  com- 
posed, not  for  His  own  use,  but  for  that  of  His  disciples. 
Such  uniformity  on  a  minute  point  of  this  description  con- 
stitutes the  strongest  proof  of  identity  of  conception.  The 
contrast  between  our  Lord's  view  of  the  relationship  in 
which  He  stood  to  God,  and  that  in  which  other  men  stand 
to  Him,  is  brought  out  more  strongly  in  a  passage  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  "  My  Father  and  your  Father,  my  God  and 
your  God,"  and  the  distinction  is  invariably  observed  by  all 
four  Evangelists. 

3.  A  claim  of  the  most  complete  sacrifice  of  self  on  the 
part  of  His  disciples  is  several  times  attributed  to  Jesus 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  So  strong  is  this  demand  that 
no  greater  amount  of  self-sacrifice  could  be  rendered  to 
Almighty  God  than  the  Galilean  peasant  claims  for  himself. 
Two  passages  in  these  Gospels  explain  the  grounds  of  this 
demand,  viz.  His  inherent  worthiness,  and  that  "He  came 
to  crive  His  life  a  ransom  for  many."     On  another  occasion  it 
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is  enforced  by  the  consideration  that  He  wonld  deny  those 
who  denied  Him,  and  confess  those  who  confessed  Him 
before  the  angels  of  God  and  His  Father  who  is  ia  heaven.- 
Such  claims,  and  on  such  grounds,  were  never  elsewhere 
made  by  mortal  man.  In  these  respects  the  portraiture 
in  all  four  Gospels  is  uniform,  and  the  Johannine  assevera- 
tions are  only  an  expansion  of  bhose  in  the  Synoptics,  and 
a  formal  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  such  demands 
can  rest. 

4.  While  the  fourth  Gospel  attributes  to  Our  Lord  the 
strong  dogmatical  assertions  which  we  read  in  its  pages 
respecting  the  dignity  of  His  person,  it  delineates  the  other 
aspects  of  His  character  as  being  equally  human  with  those 
of  the  Synoptics.  Thus  St.  John  describes  Him  as  sitting 
near  Jacob's  "Well,  wearied  with  His  journey ;  the  Synoptics 
on  several  occasions  represent  Him  as  retiring  to  rest  Him- 
self after  His  day's  labours.  In  the  account  of  the  Resur- 
ruction  of  Lazarus,  the  fourth  Gospel  represents  Him  as 
shedding  tears  of  sympathy;  and  the  whole  description, 
while  attributing  to  Him  a  very  divine  character,  invests 
Him  with  a  number  of  characteristics  which  are  exquisitely 
human.  Similarly,  the  third  Gospel  depicts  Him  as  shed- 
ding tears  and  uttering  the  most  pathethic  lamentation  over 
Jerusalem  and  its  impending  ruin.  So  again  the  whole 
description  of  the  Last  Supper  in  the  Johannine  Gospel 
delineates  Him  as  exhibiting  the  same  aspects  of  character. 
Its  traits  are  even  more  delicately  drawn  than  the  corres- 
ponding incidents  in  the  Synoptics.  Similar  also  is  the 
narrative  of  the  betrayal,  the  trial,  and  the  crucifixion. 
In  both  the  Synoptics  and  the  fourth  Gospel  the  identity  of 
the  character  is  unmistakable. 

Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  answer  an  objection.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  has 
omitted  the  account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden  because  he 
thought  it  inconsistent  with  the  divine  character  which  he 
has  attributed  to  his  Master.  That  such  an  assertion  can 
have  been  made  in  the  face  of  the  facts  above  referred  to. 
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and  numerous  others  contained  in  this  Gospel,  is  only  one 
of  many  proofs  that  the  enunciators  of  certain  theories  are 
ready  to  accept  anything  which  is  in  accordance  with  their 
preconceived  opinions  on  a  very  slender  foundation  of  evi- 
dence. What  was  the  reason  which  led  the  author  of  this 
Gospel  to  omit  from  his  account  of  the  passion  any  refer- 
ence to  the  agony  in  the  Garden,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
determine ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  it 
could  not  have  been  that  which  has  been  alleged  by  the 
school  of  critics  to  which  I  allude.  This  is  rendered  evident 
by  the  fact  that  while  he  omits  the  account  of  the  agony, 
he  alone  of  the  Evangelists  gives  us  an  account  of  another 
perturbation  of  Our  Lord  occasioned  by  the  prospect  of 
His  sufferings  and  death,  which  occurred  only  two  days 
previously.  Both  delineations  depict  Him  in  an  aspect 
equally  human.  It  is  impossible  therefore  that  the  author 
of  this  Gospel  could  have  omitted  the  account  of  the  agony 
because  he  thought  it  derogatory  to  the  character  which  he 
attributed  to  his  Master. 

The  following  is  the  Johannine  portraiture  : 

"  Now  is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father 
save  me  from  this  hour;  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto 
this  hour.  Father,  glorify  Thy  name.  Then  came  there  a 
voice  from  heaven,  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it 
again.  The  people  therefore  that  stood  by  and  heard  it,  said 
that  it  thundered ;  others  said.  An  angel  spake  unto  Him. 
Jesus  answered  and  said,  This  voice  came  not  because  of  me, 
but  for  your  sakes.  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world,  now 
shall  the  prince  of  this  world,  be  cast  out.  And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  John 
xii.  27-32.  '^ 

The  following  is  one  of  the  Synoptic  delineations  of  the 
subsequent  agony  : — 

"  He  said  unto  them  (the  apostles),  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go 
and  pray  yonder.  And  He  took  with  Him  Peter  and  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  began  to  be  sorrowful  and  very 
heavy.     Then  saith  He  unto  them,  My  soul  is  exceeding 
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sorrowful  even  unto  death ;  tarry  ye  here  and  watch  with 
Me.  And  He  went  a  little  further,  and  fell  on  his  face,  and 
prayed,  saying,  0  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  Me  ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt. 
And  He  cometh  unto  His  disciples,  and  findeth  them  asleep, 
and  saith  unto  Peter,  What !  could  ye  not  watch  with  Me 
one  hour  ?  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation : 
the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  He  went 
away  again  the  second  time  and  prayed,  saying,  0  My 
Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me  except  I  drink 
it.  Thy  will  be  done.  And  He  came  and  found  them  asleep 
again,  for  their  eyes  were  heavy.  And  He  left  them  and 
went  away  again,  and  prayed  the  third  time,  saying  the 
same  words."  On  this  follows  the  narrative  of  His  voluntary 
self  surrender  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

If  the  fourth  Gospel  is  a  forgery,  its  author  must  have 
been  an  adept  at  his  art,  for  its  delineations  are  almost 
perfect  of  their  kind.  But  the  idea  that  he  invented  the 
narrative  of  the  perturbation,  and  suppressed  that  of  the 
agony,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  more  divine  aspect  to 
his  Master's  character,  is  only  consistent  with  the  idea  that 
he  must  have  been  little  better  than  a  bungler;  for  the 
description  in  the  Synoptics  is  the  grander  of  the  two,  and 
the  union  of  the  will  of  the  sufferer  with  that  of  the  Father 
is  absolute  and  complete.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  the 
struggle  as  depicted  in  the  Synoptics  is  Godlike  and  strictly 
in  conformity  with  the  entire  scope  of  the  Johannine  deli- 
neation. 

5.  The  identity  will  become  more  and  more  apparent  if 
we  compare  an  entire  section  in  the  Synoptics  with  a 
parallel  one  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  As  it  is  longest  and 
most  complete,  I  will  take  that,  which  on  the  theory  that  the 
character  is  an  ideal  one,  may  not  inaptly  be  designated  the 
drama  of  the  passion.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  notice 
its  chief  incidents. 

This  really  commences  with  the  anointing  of  our  Lord 
at  Bethany,  as  preparatory  to  His  burial.     It   is  narrated 
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out  of  its  proper  place  by  the  Synoptics,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  attached  a  high  importance  to  it,  for  it  is 
the  only  event  connected  with  His  life  which  they  represent 
Him  as  declaring  that  it  should  be  proclaimed  to  the  whole 
world  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  act.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  this  latter  circumstance,  which  impresses  on  it 
a  certain  divine  significance,  is  omitted  by  St.  John,  but 
in  other  respects  the  descriptions  precisely  correspond.  To 
this  follows  the  account  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  all  four  evangelists  concur  in  representing 
Him  just  prior  to  His  great  act  of  self-sacrifice,  as  openly 
assuming  the  character  of  the  King  Messiah.  Notwith- 
standing several  minor  variations,  the  delineations  are 
similar  throughout,  except  that  the  Synoptics  ascribe  to 
our  Lord  the  high  Messianic  act  of  cleansing  the  temple, 
which  St.  John  omits  to  notice.  At  this  point  the  narra- 
tives diverge  :  those  of  the  Synoptics  representing  Him 
as  being  engaged  during  the  days  which  intervened  between 
His  entry  and  the  Passion  in  teaching  in  the  Temple,  and 
in  discussions  with  the  Jews,  while  the  only  incident  men- 
tioned by  St.  John  is  the  interview  with  the  Greeks  and  the 
mental  perturbation  above  referred  to.  Here,  however,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  Synoptical  delineations  portray 
Our  Lord  in  an  aspect  pre-eminently  divine  in  the  scene 
immediately  preceding  the  account  of  the  Passion,  which  is 
wholly  unnoticed  in  the  fourth  Gospel ;  I  allude  to  the 
prophecy  which  they  ascribe  to  Him  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  His  final  advent,  and  the  supplemental  parable 
of  the  Last  Judgment  attributed  to  Him  by  St.  Matthew, 
who  is  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  authority  for  Our  Lord's 
discourses.  This  last  portion  contains  the  grandest  and 
most  perfect  delineation  of  Our  Lord  in  His  divine  and 
human  characters  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
is  certainly  not  exceeded  by  anything  which  is  afiirmed 
respecting  Him  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 

This  discourse  is  remarkable,  as  being  the  only  one  of 
any  length  in  the  Synoptics,  except  the  one  above  alluded 
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to,  in  which  our  Lord  is  described  as  making  a  number  of 
direct  assertions  respecting  Himself,  after  the  manner  of  the 
fourth  Gospel.  Even  if  we  take  the  discourse  as  it  is  re- 
corded by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  without  the  additions  in 
St.  Matthew,  our  Lord  portrays  Himself  in  an  aspect  pre- 
eminently divine,  the  brightest  objects  in  nature  being 
darkened  before  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  His 
appearance,  surrounded  by  the  Angels  of  His  might,  to 
take  possession  of  His  Messianic  kingdom.  Yet  this  grand 
delineation,  perhaps  the  grandest  in  the  entire  Gospels, 
which  the  Synoptics  have  inserted  immediately  before  their 
description  of  His  lowest  humiliation,"  is  left  altogether  with- 
out notice  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  is  simply  incon- 
ceivable if  its  author  was  a  forger  who  invented  his  fiction 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  glorifying  his  Master.  The  only 
incident  in  the  Johannine  narrative  which  supphes  its  place  is 
the  voice  of  encouragement  from  heaven  in  the  account  of 
Our  Lord^s  mental  perturbation. 

The  Johannine  narrative  of  the  last  supper,  while  differing 
in  numerous  points  of  minor  detail,  which  have  no  bearing 
on  the  present  argument,  from  those  of  the  Synoptics, 
consists  of  three  scenes,  the  washing  of  the  disciples  feet, 
the  detection  and  exposure  of  Judas,  and  the  warning  given 
to  Peter.  In  each  of  these  our  Lord  is  delineated  in  an 
aspect  exquisitely  human,  the  perfect  combination  of  dignity 
with  humility,  and  condescending  love.  Its  finer  touches 
cannot  be  surpassed.  It  must  be  read,  and  carefully  medi- 
tated on  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

How  stands  the  case  with  the  Synoptics  ?  It  is  clear  that 
all  four  evangelists  intended  in  their  respective  narratives  to 
delineate  our  Lord  in  His  prof oundest  humiliation ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain,  notwithstanding  their  variations,  that  the 
conception  is  identically  the  same  in  all  four  writers.  The 
last  two  incidents  in  the  Johannine  account  form  a  portion 
of  that  of  the  Synoptics,  while  the  first  is  omitted,  and  in 
St.  Luke^s  Gospel  there  is  inserted  in  place  of  it  the  account 
of  the  unseemly  contest  for  superiority  among  the  disciples, 
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immediately  after  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper^  and 
His  rebuke.  The  variations  of  detail  in  the  four  narratives 
only  confirm  the  identity  of  the  character  as  proving  that 
among  the  various  records  of  incidents  handed  down  in  the 
traditions  of  the  different  Churches,  there  was  no  real 
diversity  of  delineation. 

Here  the  fourth  Gospel  again  diverges  from  the  Synoptics, 
Immediately  after  the  supper,  it  describes  our  Lord  as  utter- 
ing a  long  consolatory  address  to  the  disciples,  concluding 
with  His  great  intercessory  prayer.  While  this  address 
contains  a  number  of  the  most  exquisite  human  touches, 
it  also  depicts  Him  in  the  diviner  aspects  of  His  cha- 
racter; the  prayer  of  intercession  being  the  act  of  self- 
consecration  immediately  before  His  voluntary  sacrifice. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insertion  of  the  address 
and  prayer  in  this  particular  place,  heightens  the  effect 
of  His  self-sacrifice,  which  follows ;  but  precisely  the 
same  result  is  produced  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  by  the 
introduction  of  the  great  prophetic  utterance,  with  its 
additions  in  St.  Matthew,  immediately  before  the  account 
of  the  Paschal  supper.  In  both  Our  Lord  is  described  as 
investing  Himself  with  superhuman  greatness,  immediately 
before  His  lowest  humiliation ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  affirm 
that  the  speaker,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  has  portrayed 
Himself  in  a  more  divine  aspect  than  the  speaker  in  that  of 
Matthew.  The  one  is  in  fact  the  counterpart  of  the  other, 
only  the  portraiture  is  taken  from  a  somewhat  different  point 
of  view;  but  the  identity  is  unmistakable. 

We  next  pass  on  to  the  scenes  of  the  arrest  and  trial. 
Here  the  minor  details  differ  considerably.  I  need  offer  no 
further  remarks  on  the  omission  of  the  agony  in  the  Garden 
from  the  Johannine  narrative,  for  amidst  numerous  varia- 
tions in  the  incidents,  the  same  fundamental  conception 
prevails  throughout  all  four  narratives,  viz.  that  of  Our 
Lord's  voluntary  self-surrender.  This  is  expressed  in  the 
fourth  Gospel  by  the  mode  in  which  Jesus  is  represented  as 
meeting  the  band  at  the  entrance  of  the  Garden  :    in  the 
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Synoptics  by  the  declaration  ttat  He  had  only  to  pray  to  His 
Father,  and  that  He  would  immediately  obtain  the  aid  of 
twelve  legions  of  angels :  the  Synoptics  record  the  one,  and 
the  fourth  Gospel  the  other.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  affirm 
that  the  incident  in  question  was  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  heightening  the  effect.  Both  delineations  are  portrai- 
tures of  Jesus  supported  by  a  consciousness  of  the  divine 
within  Him,  in  an  act  of  voluntarily  yielding  Himself  up 
to  death.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  the  Synoptics  de- 
scribe Him  immediately  before  His  condemnation  as  making 
a  deliberate  assertion  of  His  superhuman  character  before 
the  Jewish  council,  this  incident  is  wholly  omitted  by  St. 
John.  The  only  thing  which  corresponds  to  it  in  this 
Gospel,  if  it  may  be  really  said  to  correspond,  is  His  deli- 
berate assertion  of  His  Kingship  in  reply  to  the  judicial 
inquiries  of  the  Roman  Governor.  When  interrogated  by 
him  on  the  question  of  His  divine  origin.  He  made  no 
answer.  It  is  clear,,  therefore,  that  in  either  case  the 
character  is  the  same,  however  much  the  incidents  may 
vary.  This  variation  of  the  incidents,  while  the  identity  is 
preserved,  constitutes  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  the 
character  is  not  an  ideal  creation,  but  an  historical  reality. 

The  narrative  of  the  condemnation,  and  the  crucifixion 
calls  for  little  remark.  Here  again  the  incidents  are 
extremely  varied.  But  the  greater  the  amount  of  variation, 
the  greater  force  it  imparts  to  my  argument,  for  not  a  single 
variation  affects  the  identity  of  the  character.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  affirm  that  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  has 
imparted  a  more  divine,  or  even  a  less  human  aspect  to  our 
Lord,  either  before  Pilate,  or  on  the  cross,  than  is  attributed 
to  Him  in  the  Synoptics.  If  he  has  omitted  the  cry,  "My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  Me  ? "  which  is 
attributed  to  him  by  the  latter,  he  has  inserted  that  of 
"I  thirst"  which  they  omit.  Surely  this  is  equally 
human  with  the  foi'mer.  Again,  if  he  has  attributed  to 
Him  the  triumphant  exclamation  "  It  is  finished  "  prior  to 
His  death,  we  know  from  tbe  Synoptics  that  He  uttered  some 
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cry  whicli  produced  awe  iu  the  mind  of  the  centurion;  and 
it  has  its  complete  counterpart  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  in  the 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  repentant  robber,  that  He  would 
remember  him  when  he  came  into  His  kingdom,  "  Yerily,  I 
say  unto  thee^  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise." 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  raise  a  number  of  minute 
objections  on  account  of  the  variations  with  which  the  Evan- 
gelical narratives  abound;  and  to  say  that  one  thing  has 
been  invented,  or  left  out  for  this  purpose,  and  another  for 
that.  What  was  the  express  design  of  each  Evangelist  in 
making  these  additions,  and  omissions,  or  what  was  the 
precise  amount  of  matter  which  each  had  before  him,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  ascertain ;  and  if  we  supply  our  deficiency 
of  knowledge  by  conjecture,  we  may  make  out  any  thing 
which  falls  into  harmony  with  preconceived  ideas.  But 
amidst  this  divergency  of  incidents,  one  thing  emerges  into 
the  clearest  light,  that  the  portraiture  of  the  Jesus  of  the 
Evangelists  constitutes  an  essential  unity ;  that  the  separate 
delineations  fit  into  one  another  with  exquisite  propriety,  and 
that  the  separate  parts  of  which  each  delineation  is  com- 
posed, adjust  themselves  to  each  other  as  portions  of  one 
great  whole.  Bach  Evangehst  has  some  points  in  his  delinea- 
tion pecuUar  to  himself,  and  delights  to  dwell  on  some  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  character  of  his  Master  ;  but  all  these 
variations  amount  to  nothing  more  than  that  they  have  each 
contemplated  the  great  reality  from  a  somewhat  diSerent 
point  of  view.  Identity  of  character  arising  out  of  great 
diversity  of  materials,  points  to  one  thing,  and  to  one  thing 
only — historical  reality. 
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SUPPLEMENT  II. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  Messianic 
character  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  has  been  evolyed 
out  of  the  Messianic  delineations  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Apocalyptic  literature  current  at  the  time  of  the  Advent, 
of  which  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras, 
certain  collections  of  Sybilline  verses,  and  a  few  others  are 
examples.  This  objection,  which,  if  valid,  would  be  fatal  to 
the  whole  prophetic  argument,  has  derived  a  certain  amount 
of  plausibility  from  the  fact  that  the  Messianic  prophecies 
and  the  typology  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  frequently 
represented  by  Christian  writers  as  being  such  distinct,  full, 
and  definite  predictions  of  Christ,  as  to  have  made  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  elaborate  the  Messiah  of  the  New 
Testament  out  of  the  prophetic  iatimations  of  the  Old. 
This  being  so,  although  the  foregoing  arguments  are  valid  for 
the  disproof  of  this  particular  form  of  the  ideal  theory,  yet 
it  will  be  desirable  to  offer  a  few  additional  observations  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  data  furnished  by  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Apocalyptic  literature  in  question  are 
utterly  inadequate  to  have  afforded  the  materials  for  this 
grand  delineation. 

A  large  nuraber  of  Christian  writers  in  their  eagerness  to 
impart  additional  force  to  the  prophetical  argument,  and  a 
divine  authority  to  doctrines  which  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
by  the  direct  statements  of  the  New  Testaments,  but  which 
they  consider  to  be  integral  portions  of  Christianity,  have 
represented  the  Old  Testament  as  containing  a  veritable 
Gospel.  In  adopting  this  course  they  have  not  perceived 
that  they  were  cutting  away  the  ground  from  under  their 
own  feet ;  for  if  the  delineations  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
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thus  clear  and  distinct,  or  in  the  language  of  the  author  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  tiKovic,  and  not  o-Kiai  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  for  mytho- 
logists  and  inventors  of  fictions,  to  have  delineated  the 
Jesus  of  the  Evangelists.  The  truth  however  will  be  found 
to  be,  that  the  only  way  of  finding  in  the  Old  Testament 
what  it  has  been  alleged  to  contain,  is  by  practising  on 
ourselves  the  fallacy  of  first  putting  into  it  what  we 
imagine  that  we  find  there.  This  mode  of  procedure  has 
greatly  impaired  the  value  of  the  Christian  argument  in  the 
eyes  of  thoughtful  men ;  and  put  a  dangerous  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  opponents.  For  all  evidential  purposes  it  is  as 
valueless,  as  it  would  be  foolish  in  common  life,  to  act  on  the 
assumption  that  a  purse  which  we  ourselves  had  filled,  was  a 
present  made  to  us  by  a  considerate  friend. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  light  communicated  by  the 
prophetic  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider,  not  what  we  think  that  we  can  see  in  them  with 
the  light  of  Christianity  shining  upon  them,  but  what  was 
the  only  thing  which  any  one  could  have  seen  in  them  who 
lived  before  Jesus  Christ  appeared  as  the  realization  of 
the  ideal,  towards  which  they  obscurely  pointed.  In  deter- 
mining the  question  whether  the  Messianic  conceptions  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocalypses  can  have  served  as 
the  model  for  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels,  it  is  our  duty  to 
contemplate  them,  not  with  the  light  which  has  been  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  plain  obvious 
meaning  which  they  must  have  presented  to  the  delineators 
themselves.  In  discussing  this  question  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  chief  Messianic  prophecies;  for 
the  idea  that  the  typology  of  the  Old  Testament  could 
have  formed  any  portion  of  the  model  which  has  been 
employed  in  the  delineation  of  the  Jesus  of  the  New,  is 
too  absurd  to  require  serious  refutation.  It  could  only 
have  served  that  purpose  if  it  had  been  first  put  there  by  the 
delineator. 

What  then  were  the  Messianic  conceptions  which  the  Old 
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Testament  and  the  Apocalypses  would  tare  supplied,  and 
how  far  would  they  have  aided  them  in  delineating  the  ideal 
Jesus  of  the  Evangelists  ? 

Let  us  suppose  that  such  a  delineator  had  in  his  hands  the 
book  of  Enoch.  I  notice  this  apocalypse  first,  because  it 
contains  the  Messianic  conception  in  its  clearest  and  most 
distinctive  form.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Messianic 
delineations  of  this  book  have  not  been  inserted  ia  it  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  advent,  for  the  evidence  that  it  is 
a  composite  work  is  strong.  On  this  point,  however,  I  will 
not  insist,  but  suppose  that  the  delineator  of  an  ideal  Christ 
may  have  been  in  possession  of  the  entire  book.  What  aid 
would  it  have  afforded  him  in  creating  the  great  portraiture 
of  the  Gospels  ?  He  might  have  derived  the  following  hints  : 
that  while  the  Messiah  was  to  be  divine.  He  was  not  to  be 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  absolute  Deity  :  He  is 
affirmed  in  it  to  have  existed  prior  to  all  creation  :  His 
most  usual  designation  is  "  the  Elect  One  :  "  He  is  also 
repeatedly  designated  as  the  "  Son  of  God,"  "  the  Son  of 
Man,"  and  once  as  "the  Son  of  Woman:"  He  is  invested 
with  the  titles  of  King  and  Judge  of  the  world  :  He 
possesses  righteousness,  is  gifted  with  wisdom,  and  knows 
all  secret  things  :  He  possesses  the  Spirit  in  all  its  fulness. 
His  kingdom  is  everlasting,  and  He  stands  highest  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits.  Although  the  book  ■ 
nowhere  affirms  the  doctrine  of  an  incarnation,  it  is  unques- 
tionably implied  in  the  designations  given  to  the  Messiah, 
of  "the  Son  of  Man"  and  "the  Son  of  Woman." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  as  far  as  this  book  contains 
anything  which  may  be  called  a  portraiture  of  the  Messiah,  the 
character  which  it  attributes  to  Him  is  one  altogether  divine. 
Although  He  is  repeatedly  called  the  Son  of  Man,  no  one 
trait  of  character  strictly  human  is  ascribed  to  Him.  Further, 
it  does  not  contain  one  single  intimation  that  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  a  sufferer ;  and  that  through  His  sufferings  He  would 
enter  His  glory,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in,  the  delineation  of  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament. 
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The  form  of  the  book  is  that  of  a  vision  :  and  ♦its  Mes- 
sianic portions  are  not  portraitures  or  obscure  typical  out- 
lines, but  affirmations  respecting  Him  in  the  most  strictly- 
dogmatic  form.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  although  He  is 
repeatedly  called  the  Son  of  Man,  He  is  nowhere  repre- 
sented as  exhibiting  simply  human  characteristics. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  Messianic  portions  of  this 
book  are  greatly  in  advance  of  anything  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  its  author- 
ship, its  characteristics  are  very  striking;  and  this  is 
rendered  the  more  so,  because  the  reader  is  led  by  the 
occurrence  of  certain  words  and  phrases  used  in  common 
by  its  author  and  those  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the 
almost  inevitable  conclusion,  either  that  the  author  was 
acquainted  wibh  some  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  derived  his  phraseology  from  them ;  or  vice  versa. 
If  we  adopt  the  former  hypothesis  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  any  delineation  of  the  Messiah  in  a  purely 
human,  above  all,  in  a  suffering  character.  If  on  the  con- 
trary the  Messianic  portions  of  the  work  are  assumed  to  have 
been  in  existence  prior  to  the  advent,  it  becomes  equally 
difficult  to  account  for  the  extremely  advanced  form  of  its 
dogmatical  assertions,  for  which  the  remnants  of  Jewish 
literature  which  bear  on  the  ideas  of  the  times,  afford  no 
adequate  vindication.  The  balance  of  probability  in  favour 
of  its  post-Christian  date  greatly  preponderates ;  and  there- 
fore in  allowing  that  it  might  have  been  used  by  some  sup- 
posed delineator  of  the  ideal  of  the  Gospels,  I  give  him  every 
advantage.  The  question  therefore  arises,  how  far  would  the 
dogmatic  assertions  of  this  book  have  aided  an  idealist  in 
his  portraiture  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists  ? 

It  will  immediately  strike  the  reader,  that  while  this  book 
contains  a  number  of  dogmatic  statements  respecting  the 
Messiah,  it  makes  not  a  single  attempt  to  give  us  a  dramatized 
portraiture  of  Him ;  by  which  I  mean,  that  it  never 
embodies  the  attributes  which  it  ascribes  to  Him  in  a  living 
character.     This,  on  the  contrary,  forms  the  very  essence  of 
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our  Gospels;  in  which  Jesus  not  only  possesses  certain 
qualities ;  but  actually  exhibits  them  over  a  vride  sphere  of 
action,  and  in  every  variety  of  circumstances.  It  will  be  at 
once  seen  that  between  merely  affirming  that  the  Messiah 
was  both  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man,  and  delineating 
Him  in  a  career  in  which  He  is  made  to  act  both  these 
characters  with  exquisite  propriety,  the  difference  is  vast. 
In  a  similar  manner  it  is  easy  to  ascribe  to  such  a  person 
wisdom,  holiness,  benevolence,  or  any  other  virtues,  or  even  to 
affirm  that  he  will  be  the  future  judge  of  the  world  j  but  it 
is  a  very  different  thing  to  dramatize  him  as  exhibiting  these 
characteristics  over  an  extensive  sphere  of  action.  This  is 
what  has  been  effected  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  delineated  as  uniting 
the  divine  and  human  characters,  or  as  exhibiting  in  action 
a  number  of  virtues,  the  perfect  combination  of  which  in 
any  single  person  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  the 
book  of  Enoch  would  not  have  furnished  a  single  hint. 
The  difference  between  this  book  and  the  Gospels  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  sentence.  The  book  of  Enoch 
declares  what  attributes  the  Messiah  in  conformity  with  the 
ideas  of  its  author  ought  to  possess  ;  the  Gospels  set  before 
ua  a  dehneation  of  what,  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  their 
authors.  He  actually  was.  The  one  utters  a  number  of 
dogmatical  assertions  respecting  Him,  the  other  presents  us 
with  an  actual  portraiture  of  a  living  Christ,  exhibiting  in 
perfect  harmony  the  holiness  of  man,  and  the  holiness  of 
God.  The  one  resembles  a  person  who  says  to  an  artist, 
paint  a  magnificent  picture^  exhibiting  certain  principles ; 
the  other  resembles  the  artist  with  the  picture  in  his  hands 
exhibiting  the  highest  conceptions  of  genius,  and  finished 
in  the  highest  style  of  art. 

It  follows  therefore  that  although  he  might  have  learnt  from 
this  book  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  person  who  would 
possess  high,  but  not  the  highest  form  of  divine  attributes, 
that  He  was  to  be  the  Son  of  man.  Son  of  woman,  and  the 
Son  of  God,  that  He  was  to  be  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  of 
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Spirits,  and  the  future  Judge  of  the  world,  the  delineator 
would  not  have  derived  a  single  hint  as  to  how  these  charac- 
teristics were  to  be  exhibited  in  action.  Still  more  devoid 
of  assistance  would  this  book  have  left  him,  in  depicting 
the  human  aspects  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  The 
solitary  hint  that  it  would  have  given  him  would  have  been 
its  assertion  that  He  was  to  be  the  Son  of  man. 

But  as  I  have  said,  the  aspect  of  the  Messiah  as  a  sufferer 
is  utterly  wanting.  That  He  was  to  suffer,  above  all  to  die, 
the  book  does  not  give  the  smallest  intimation.  Its  Messiah 
is  altogether  triumphant  and  divine.  On  the  other  hand  His 
character  as  a  sufferer  is  one  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of 
the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament.  A  Christ  in  whom  this 
portion  of  the  Evangelical  portraiture  is  wanting,  is  an  utterly 
different  one  from  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  and  if 
this  was  the  only  distinction  between  them,  it  would  con- 
stitute a  proof  little  short  of  demonstration,  that  the  Messiah 
of  Enoch  could  not  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  Christ  of 
the  Gospels.  I  need  hardly  say  that  if  the  suffering  Jesus  is 
an  ideal  creation,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  difficult 
portions  of  the  whole  character  to  conceive  and  dramatize. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  apart  from  its  seven  or  eight 
dogmatical  assertions  respecting  certain  attributes  which 
the  Messiah  was  to  possess,  the  Messianic  elements  of  the 
book  of  Enoch  would  not  have  afforded  the  smallest  assist- 
ance to  any  body  of  idealists,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
imagined  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  But  may  not  another  apocryphal  book,  that  of  Esdras, 
have  supplied  the  deficiency,  and  formed  the  model  of  the 
suffering  Jesus  ?  Here  again,  great  uncertainty  exists 
respecting  the  date  of  the  work.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest 
doubt,  that  a  few  passages  in  it  are  interpolations  in 
favour  of  Christianity.  While  the  book  of  Enoch  displays 
a  generally  triumphant  tone,  this  apocalypse  is  distin- 
guished by  the  tone  of  profound  melancholy  which  per- 
vades it.     Under  its  influence,  it  recognises  the  fact  that 
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the  Messiah  was  to  die ;  but  as  with  the  other  book,  the 
idea  of  His  death  as  a  sacrifice  is  foreign  to  its  contents. 
Its  Messiah  is  one  pre-eminently  Jewish, — an  aspect  of 
thought  which  distinguishes  the  entire  work.  With  the 
exception  that  the  Messiah  was  to  die,  and  the  world  to 
return  to  chaos  before  the  Eesurrection,  it  furnishes  us  with 
no  fresh  element  of  Messianic  thought.  If  we  adopt  the 
highly  improbable  supposition,  that  this  book  was  in  the 
hands  of  some  ideahsts,  who  have  invented  the  portraiture 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  the  only  possible  aid  it  could 
have  afforded  them  was  the  idea  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
die  ;  but  how  the  conception  of  a  dying  Messiah  was  to  be 
combined  with  the  triumphant  one  of  the  other  apocalypse, 
or  how  the  Messiah  of  Bsdras  was  to  be  metamorphosed  iato 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  it  would  have  imparted  to  the 
idealist  neither  aid  nor  suggestion.  Any  one  who  carefully 
peruses  this  book  must  arise  from  it  with  a  firm  conviction, 
that  it  has  not  formed  the  model  of  the  supposed  delineators 
of  an  ideal  Christ,  who,  according  to  any  theory  which  does 
not  ignore  the  plain  facts  of  history,  and  the  possibilities  of 
things,  must  have  been  as  numerous  as  the  inventors  of  the 
legends  of  which  the  Gospels  are  said  to  be  composed. 

3.  It  being  clear,  therefore,  that  these  two  apocalypses 
have  not  supplied  the  materials  out  of  which  a  number  of 
idealogists  have  succeeded  in  delineating  their  Christ,  it  will 
be  needless  to  inquire  whether  the  remaining  works  of  this 
description  can  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
cursory  perusal  of  them  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  the 
reader  that  they  are  incapable  of  supplying  the  deficiency ; 
and  it  is  also  certain  that  portions  of  them  must  have  been 
composed  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Advent.  This  being 
so,  it  only  remains  to  inquire  what  amount  of  aid  could  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Messianic  elements  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

4.  The  book  of  Daniel  would  have  furnished  the  concep- 
tion of  a  Messiah  who,  while  He  was  to  be  invested  with 
superhuman  attributes,  was  also   to  be  the  Son    of    Man. 
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From  it  they  would  also  learn  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
advent  of  which  it  announces,  would  differ  from*all  other 
earthly  kingdoms.  Another  prophecy  of  the  same  book 
would  have  informed  them  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  His 
coming  would  be  to  make  an  end  of  sin  and  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  and  that  to  effect  this  object  the  Messiah  would 
die  by  a  violent  death.  From  this,  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  prophecies  which  assign  to  Him  a  king- 
dom without  limits  and  without  end,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  would  infer  that  it  was  part  of  the  Messianic  cha- 
racter that  He  should  be  raised  again  from  the  dead ;  but 
this  could  only  have  been  an  inference,  for  the  book  nowhere 
affirms  that  such  would  be  the  case.  This  book  and  that  of 
Enoch  are  affirmed  by  those  whose  theories  I  am  controvert- 
ing, to  have  contributed  largely  to  the  formation  of  the 
Messianic  conception  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists.  It  is 
clear  however  that  the  points  above  referred  to  form  the 
utmost  aid  which  it  could  have  afforded  to  the  supposed  ideo- 
logists, but  that  it  would  have  given  them  no  hint  as  to  the 
proportions  in  which  the  divine  and  human  were  to  be  com- 
bined in  the  person  of  the  Christ,  and  have  left  them  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  character  was  to  be 
delineated.  In  one  word,  as  far  as  this  book  is  concerned, 
with  the  exception  of  these  imperfect  hints,  the  entire  por- 
traiture, as  it  appears  in  the  Gospels,  must  have  been  their 
own  pure  invention. 

5.  The  Old  Testament  contains  two  distinct  classes  of  pro- 
phecies, one  of  which  depicts  the  Messiah  in  the  divine,  and 
the  other  in  the  human  aspects  of  His  character.  These  are 
very  rarely  combined  in  the  same  prediction  :  I  mean  those 
which  speak  of  Him  as  a  glorious  King,  and  those  which 
speak  of  Him  as  a  sufferer.  Ideologists  therefore  could  only 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  inferentially,  that  these  two 
classes  of  predictions  were  intended  to  refer  to  the  same 
person.  If  they  inferred  that  this  was  to  be  the  case,  the 
problem  how  the  union  was  to  be  effected,  and  the  character 
dramatised  over  a  course  of  action,  would  have  proved  to  be 
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one  of  which  each  ideologist  would  have  propounded  a  diffe- 
rent solution,  and  thus  have  rendered  all  unity  of  delineation 
impossible. 

6.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  greatest  prophecy  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, that  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  in  the  latter  section 
of  Isaiah.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  prophecy  is  not  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  have  furnished  the  materials  for  constructing 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  no  other,  nor  the  whole  in  combi- 
nation, can  have  been  adequate  for  the  purpose.  What  then 
are  the  materials  with  which  it  could  have  furnished  them  ? 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  presents  us  with  five  characters,  viz., 
that  of  Jehovah  himself,  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  of  an 
ideal  Israel  who  is  often  identified  with  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah,  of  the  actual  Israel,  and  of  the  prophet.  The 
ideal  Israel  is  the  prophet's  conception  of  what  the  historical 
Israel  ought  to  have  been  in  its  covenant  relation  to 
Jehovah,  as  distinct  from  what  it  actually  was. 

Throughout  the  entire  section  which  contains  this  deli- 
neation, Jehovah  Himself  is  frequently  introduced  as  a 
speaker,  proclaiming  His  own  omnipotence,  and  revealing 
Himself  in  His  capacity  as  a  Saviour.  His  personality  and 
that  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  are  preserved  distinct 
throughout  the  entire  prophecy,  and  there  is  no  confusion 
or  intermingling  of  the  characters.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  forms  the  Messianic  delinea- 
tion. 

The  conception  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  the  forty-first  chapter.  It  is  clear  that  he  is 
here  identified  with  the  ideal  Israel.  Precisely  the  same 
conception  is  continued  throughout  the  following  chapter, 
where  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  still  the  ideal  Israel,  is 
invested  with  Messianic  attributes  of  a  very  high  order, 
which  the  Gospels  affirm  to  have  received  their  perfect 
realization  in  Jesus  Christ  alone.  It  should  be  observed 
that  not  only  are  the  personality  of  Jehovah  and  that  of  His 
Servant  kept  perfectly  distinct,  but  the  latter  is  invested 
with  no  attribute  which  is  properly  di\nne. 
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The  forty-third  chapter  .opens  with  another  ideal  delinea- 
tion of  Israel  as  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  described 
as  His  witness.  In  this  chapter  we  are  first  introduced 
to  the  historical,  as  distinct  from  the  ideal  Israel  whom 
Jehovah  addresses  in  terms  of  expostulation. 

The  forty-fourth  chapter  again  presents  us  with  the  ideal 
Israel  as  Jehovah's  Servant,  who  receives  a  succession  of 
promises,  and  to  whom  Jehovah  proclaims  His  omnipotence. 
On  this  follows  a  description  of  the  character  of  the  histo- 
rical Israel.  Then  the  ideal  Israel  is  again  introduced  with 
assurances  of  pardon,  for  whose  sake  a  deliverer  is  raised 
up  in  the  person  of  Cyrus,  who  is  expressly  called  to  his 
work  for  the  sake  of  Israel,  Jehovah's  Servant,  and  Israel 
His  elect. 

The  same  imagery  is  continued  until  we  arrive  at  the 
forty-ninth  chapter,  where  a  speaker  is  introduced  who  desig- 
nates himself  by  the  name  of  Israel,  and  declares  himself  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  womb  to  be  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah.  He  describes  himself  as  having  been  discouraged 
at  the  greatness  of  his  work,  but  as  supported  by  the  strength 
of  his  God.  His  special  ofiice  is  to  bring  the  actual  Israel 
near  unto  him,  and  he  declares  that  though  he  should  fail 
in  the  attempt,  he  would  still  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of 
Jehovah.  In  the  fiftieth  chapter  he  first  makes  his  appear- 
ance as  a  sufferer,  yet  as  firmly  bent  on  the  performance  of 
his  work,  trusting  in  the  aid  of  the  Almighty. 

In  the  fifty-second  and  fifty-third  chapters  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  last  appearance  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
unless  in  the  subsequent  Messianic  prophecies  the  same 
person  is  addressed,  but  not  named.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  of  them  all,  the  well-known  description  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows,  llie  Servant  of  Jehovah,  though  acting 
prudently,  is  described  as  having  his  visage  more  marred 
than  any  man,  yet  he  is  to  sprinkle  many  nations,  while 
kings  shut  their  mouths  at  him.  He  has  neither  form  nor 
comeliness ;  he  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  He  bears 
our  griefs  and  carries  our  sorrows.     He  is  wounded  for  our 

16  * 
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transgressions,  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted.  The  Lord  lays 
on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  He  is  unresisting  like  a 
lamb,  and  his  life  is  cut  off  by  a  violent  death,  to  which  he 
submits,  not  for  his  own  sin,  but  for  that  of  the  people, 
his  soul  is  made  a  sin-offering ;  he  bears  the  sins  of  many, 
and  makes  intercession  for  transgressors.  As  a  reward  for 
his  sufferings  voluntarily  submitted  to,  he  is  not  only 
assured  of  their  triumphant  issue,  but  that  he  himself  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  result. 

This  is  the  most  important  Messianic  prophecy  in  the 
Old  Testament,  not  only  on  account  of  its  length,  but 
because  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  is  dramatized  over  a 
limited  sphere  of  action.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  now  that 
the  reality  is  come,  that  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  is 
the  perfect  realization  of  these  various  shadowy  delineations  : 
but  the  question  is,  does  it  afford  adequate  materials,  out  of 
which  a  number  of  ideologists  could  have  created  the  por- 
traiture of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  larger  portion 
consists  of  doctrinal  statements  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Messiah's  work.  The  express  delineations  of  his  character 
are  few.  They  are  in  fact  assertions  of  what  it  was  to  con- 
sist of,  rather  than  actual  delineations. 

Supposing  a  body  of  ideologists  to  have  an'ived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  was  intended  to  be 
a  delineation  of  the  Messiah,  they  might  have  learned  from 
the  fifty-second  and  fifty-third  chapters  the  following  facts ; 

First :  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  sufferers. 

Secondly :  he  was  to  be  despised  and  treated  with 
contempt. 

Thirdly  :  that  his  sufferings  were  to  terminate  in  death. 

Fourthly  ;  that  they  were  to  be  undergone  voluntarily. 

Fifthly:  that  he  was  to  exhibit  in  his  sufferings  the 
patience  of  a  lamb. 

Sixthly  :  that  his  sufferings  would  terminate  not  only  in  a 
triumphant  issue,  but  in  a  result  satisfactory  to  himself. 

Such  are  the  materials  which  this  prophetic  dehneation 
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would  have  supplied  to  the  ideologists,  to  enable  them  to 
portray  the  suffering  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  It  will  be  at 
once  seen  how  imperfect  a  model  they  would  have  formed  on 
which  to  construct  the  drama  of  the  Passion.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  they  are  confined  to  that  portion  of  his 
Messianic  character  alone,  and  would  have  left  them  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  how  the  diviner  aspects  were  to  be  combined 
with  the  human,  or  how  the  other  portions  of  the  character 
portrayed  in  the  Gospels  were  to  be  delineated.  The  suffering 
Christ  constitutes  only  a  portion,  though  a  very  important 
one,  of  the  great  portraiture  of  the  Gospels.  The  six  points 
above  referred  to,  would  have  only  served  as  simple  direc- 
tions to  construct  a  character  in  which  these  particular 
aspects  were  to  be  perfectly  embodied  :  bat  they  would  have 
left  the  question  unsolved  as  to  how  this  was  to  be  effected, 
and  on  the  remaining  portions  of  the  delineation,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Gospels,  these  two  chapters  would  have 
afforded  them  not  the  smallest  assistance ;  consequently 
each  ideologist  would  have  delineated  his  Christ  according  to 
his  own  imagination,  which  must  have  destroyed  the  unity 
of  the  conjoint  work. 

7.  There  are  unqestionably  other  prophecies  in  Isaiah, 
which  assign  to  the  Messiah  attributes  of  a  far  higher  order 
than  those  attributed  to  him  in  the  section  which  contains 
the  description  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  These  however 
afford  not  the  smallest  hint  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
divine  aspects  of  his  character  were  to  be  delineated  in  com- 
bination with  the  human.  The  combination  of  a  divine  with 
a  human  character  is  a  rock  on  which  all  poets  and  ideologists 
have  suffered  shipwreck  :  and  it  need  hardly  be  observed 
that  the  difficulty  of  effecting  the  union  is  greatly  increased 
when  it  is  necessary  to  delineate  the  human  as  a  sufferer. 
But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  number  of  ideologists  who 
used  Isaiah  as  their  model,  would  have  arrived  at  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  the  divine  and  human  aspects  of 
the  prophetic  deUneation  were  to  be  combined  in  a  single 
person.     It  is  far  more  probable  that  at  least  some  of  them 
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would  have  considered  that  two  Christs  were  intended  by 
the  prophet,  one  of  whom  was  to  exhibit  the  divine,  and  the 
other  the  human  attributes  of  the  Messianic  delineation. 
On  such  a  point  disagreement  would  have  been  fatal.  If, 
on  the  other  hand  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  both 
were  to  be  combined  in  a  single  person,  this  would  have  at 
once  launched  them  on  the  boundless  ocean  of  conjecture 
as  to  how  the  union  was  to  be  effected,  without  rudder, 
compass,  or  star  to  direct  their  course.  It  is  evident  that 
the  only  possible  result  must  have  been  the  creation  of  as 
many  ideal  Christs  as  there  were  ideologists. 

8.  I  need  hardly  pursue  this  subject  further;  for  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  Messianic  delineations  in  Isaiah  would 
have  been  incapable  of  furnishing  the  suitable  materials  for 
framing  the  portraiture  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  this 
result  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  all  the  other 
Messianic  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  fact,  the 
larger  their  number,  the  greater  would  have  been  the  em- 
barrassment which  they  would  have  caused  as  to  how  the 
various  scattered  rudimentary  delineations  were  to  be  com- 
bined into  a  harmonious  whole,  and  exhibited  in  the  actions 
and  teachings  of  a  living  Christ.  They  would  have  formed 
little  more  than  a  body  of  directions  to  construct  a  character 
who  was  to  exhibit  a  certain  number  of  attributes;  but 
artists  of  every  kind  are  painfully  aware  that  between  an 
order  to  do  a  thing  in  this  or  that  particular  way,  and  its 
realization,  the  interval  is  wide.  Such  must  have  been  the 
position  of  ideologists  who  had  nothing  else  to  aid  them  in 
the  delineation  of  an  ideal  Christ  than  the  Messianic 
elements  in  the  Old  Testament.  Instead  of  the  unity  of 
the  Jesus  of  the  New  resulting  from  their  labours,  they 
would  have  constructed  Christs  of  a  wide  diversity  of  con- 
ception. The  Christian  typologist  has  a  very  different  task 
before  him.  He  is  in  possession  of  the  substance  which, 
after  he  has  seen  and  contemplated,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  discern  in  the  shadowy  ou^tline. 

If  it  be  urged  that  if  ideologists  had  accepted  the  twenty- 
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second  Psalm  as  Messianic^  it  would  have  aided  ttem  in  the 
delineation  of  the  Passion,  I  fully  admit  that  its  imagery- 
would  have  suggested  to  them  the  idea  that  the  Messiah  was 
to  die  by  crucifixion,  and  that  several  circumstances  connected 
with  tlie  death  of  Our  Lord  are  described  with  remarkable 
precision;  as  the  staring  and  insulting  crowd,  the  limbs 
almost  dislocated,  the  piercing  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the 
effects  of  the  thirst,  the  parting  of  the  garments,  the  offer  of 
vinegar  to  drink,  and  the  triumphant  issue  to  which  these 
sufferings  tended.  These  suggestions  it  would  unques- 
tionably have  afforded ;  but  when  the  drama  of  the  Passion 
is  contemplated  as  a  whole,  beginning  with  the  anointing, 
and  terminating  with  the  Resurrection,  including  the  calm 
composure  and  perfect  self-surrender  of  the  sufferer,  it  will 
be  seen  that  although  the  materials  afforded  by  the  Psalm 
would  have  furnished  them  with  these  facts,  they  would  have 
been  wholly  insufficient  to  have  enabled  them  to  construct 
the  grand  drama  of  the  Gospels,  of  which  they  only  form  an 
inconsiderable  portion.  It  is  also  evident  that  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  portraiture  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists 
they  would  not  have  furnished  a  single  hint. 

Once  more  :  when  historical  characters,  such  as  David, 
are  idealized  as  typical  representations  of  the  Messiah, 
instead  of  aiding  the  ideologists,  it  would  have  led  them 
astray  in  their  delineation  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 
Now  that  the  reality  has  come,  we  see  plainly  that  the 
idealization  was  intended  to  be  confined  to  David  in  his 
capacity  of  King  of  the  theocracy.  But  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  this  would  have  occurred  to  an  ideologist.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  have  been  almost  certain  to  have  con- 
sidered that  the  personal  character  of  David  was  the  thing 
intended;  and  consequently,  instead  of  delineating  a 
character  who  was  mild  and  humble,  he  would  have 
portrayed  one  of  which  the  heroic  qualities  would  have 
formed  the  leading  characteristic.  Above  all,  he  would 
certainly  have  invested  him  with  the  character  displayed  by 
the  Psalmist  in  the  imprecatory  Psalms.     But  between  the 
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delineation  of  Him  who  prayed,  in  the  extremity  of  His 
agony,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do,"  and  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  in  these  Psalms,  such 
as  :  "  Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto  him,  neither 
let  there  be  any  to  favour  his  fatherless  children ;"  "  As  he 
clothed  himself  with  cursing  like  as  with  a  garment,  so  let 
it  come  into  his  bowels  like  water,  and  like  oil  into  his 
bones ;"  "  Happy  shall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou 
hast  served  us.  Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth 
thy  little  ones  against  the  stones,"  the  contrast  is  striking. 

These  brief  observations  will  I  think  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  prophetical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  would 
have  been  utterly  inadequate  to  furnish  the  materials  out  of 
which  the  ideologists  could  have  constructed  the  Jesus  of 
the  New.  The  more  closely  the  materials  at  their  command 
are  sifted,  the  more  firmly  will  this  conclusion  be  established. 
If  it  be  an  ideal  creation,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have 
evolved  it  out  of  their  own  imaginations,  without  a  model 
or  outhne  to  direct  them.  But  this  supposition  I  have 
shown  not  only  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  but 
one  which  is  absolutely  impossible. 
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LECTIJEE  V. 


"  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." — 1  Thess.  v.  21. 


The  words  of  my  text  will  serve  as  an  appropriate  motto 
to  this  and  the  following  Lectures,  in  the  first  three  of  which 
I  propose  to  examine  the  evidence  of  the  miracles  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  our  popular  evidential 
treatises ;  and  to  point  out  those  additional  lines  of  defence 
which  the  exigencies  of  modern  thought  have  rendered 
necessary  for  strengthening  our  position  where  it  is 
defective.  In  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  I  shall  adhere 
closely  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  Our  Lord,  that  the 
Scribe  who  is  well  instructed  in  the  things  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  should  bring  out  of  his  treasures  things  both  new 
and  old.  I  shall  therefore  adopt  the  old  as  far  as  it  is 
applicable  to  the  present  aspects  of  thought,  and  strengthen 
it  by  the  new  whenever  this  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
alteration  in  the  character  both  of  the  attack  and  the 
defence. 

On  the  a  priori  question  respecting  the  possibility  of 
miracles,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  in  these 
Lectures.  This  subject  has  been  already  so  fully  discussed, 
that  after  the  vast  amount  of  intellectual  labour  which  has 
been  expended  on  it,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  assume 
that  some  points  in  the  controversy  must  be  considered  by 
all  reasonable  men  as  settled.  I  am  therefore  quite  willing 
to  accept  the  positions  which  have  been  laid  down  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his  Logic  and  in  his  posthumous 
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Essays.  We  may  do  this  the  more  readily,  because  un- 
believers cannot  dispute  his  competency  to  take  a  complete 
survey  of  the  entire  question;  and  all  his  intellectual 
bearings  were  adverse  to  revealed  religion.  The  principles 
which  I  shall  assume  as  fully  established  are  as  follows : — 

1.  In  all  reasonings  about  miracles  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  the  existence  of  a  God  who  is  a  moral  and  personal 
Being.  No  weight  of  evidence  can  prove  the  performance 
of  a  miracle  to  any  one  who  affirms  that  we  have  no  sufiicient 
proof  of  His  existence.  To  such  a  person,  even  if  a  miracle 
were  attested  as  a  fact,  it  would  simply  be  an  unusual  event, 
the  occurrence  of  which  he  would  ascribe  to  some  force  in 
nature  with  which  he  was  unacquainted. 

2.  If  the  existence  of  a  God  who  is  a  moral  and  personal 
Being,  is  assumed  as  proved,  the  aSirmation  that  miracles 
are  impossible  is  no  longer  tenable ;  for  the  very  supposi- 
tion itself  presupposes  a  cause  which  is  adequate  to  perform 
them  J  or,  to  express  the  same  truth  in  other  words,  the  idea 
of  a  miracle  violates  no  law  of  causation.  Theists  therefore 
have  two  alternatives  to  choose  from,  viz.,  a  supernatural, 
or  an  unknown  natural  agency ;  and  in  forming  their 
judgment,  a  most  important  consideration  must  be,  the 
character  of  God  and  the  conformity  of  the  supposed  occur- 
rence to  that  character. 

3.  The  occurrence  of  an  extraordinary  event,  such  as  a 
miracle,  viewed  simply  as  a  phenomenon,  can  be  sati.^- 
factorily  certified  by  our  senses,  or  by  testimony.  Conse- 
quently Hume's  arguments,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  no  amount  of  evidence  can  establish  the  perform- 
ance of  miracles,  may  be  safely  dismissed  as  either 
harmless  truisms  or  exploded  fallacies.* 

*  The  author  of  Supernatural  Religion  has  endeavoured  to  re- 
construct Hume's  argument  against  Mill ;  but  the  attempt  is  a  hope- 
less failure.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  miracles 
are  contrary  to  experience,  i.e.  they  are  not  ordinary  occurrences  ; 
for  if  they  were,  they  would  lose  their  character  as  miracles  ;  hut 
Hume's  argument,  if  it  is  valid  against  miracles  because  they  are 
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4.  That  as  the  forces  of  the  Universe,  and  tl\p  order  of 
nature  must  be  manifestations  of  the  divine  will,  their 
invariability  renders  the  occurrence  of  miracles  highly- 
improbable.*  To  overcome  this  improbability,  it  is  necessary 
to  adduce  some  adequate  reason  why  the  Creator  has 
deviated  from  the  observed  course  of  action  which,  except 
in  the  specific  case  of  an  alleged  miracle,  prior  experience 
proves  to  have  been  His  universal  rule. 

5.  That  as  the  order  of  nature  is  the  rule  of  the  divine 
acting  in  the  Universe,  and  as  that  order  is  invariable,  the 
evidence  necessary  to  prove  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle 
must  be  far  stronger  than  that  which  is  required  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  event. 

6.  If  adequate  proof  can  be  afforded  of  the  existence  of  a 

contrary  to  past  experience,  would  be  equally  valid  against  every  fresh 
addition  to  that  experience,  for  all  such  additions  must  be  facts  of 
which  men  have  had  no  prior  experience. 

*  Two  views  may  be  taken  of  the  forces  of  the  Universe,  which 
are  both  consistent  with  theism.  The  first  considers  them  as  directly 
emanating  from  the  energy  of  the  divine  mind,  and  the  result  of  God's 
immanence  in  Nature.  Contemplated  thus,  they  are  manifestations  of 
the  divine  activity ;  and  their  laws,  or  invariable  sequences,  of  the 
divine  will.  This  is  the  view  which  underlies  the  entire  Bible,  which 
contemplates  the  activities  of  nature  as  the  energies  of  God.  The 
second  is  the  mechanical  theory,  which  affirms  that  matter  and  force 
have  been  called  into  separate  and  permanent  existence  by  the  Creator, 
and  have  been  so  constituted  by  Him  as  to  work  out  an  infinite 
number  of  results  with  the  precision  of  a  machine  so  perfect  that 
after  it  has  been  once  constructed  and  set  in  action  it  will  never  re- 
quire any  fresh  interference  on  His  part  to  regulate  its  motions.  The 
latter  is  the  popular  scientific  theory  of  the  day,  and  if  true,  it  renders 
a  miracle  far  more  improbable  than  it  would  be  on  the  assumption  of 
the  truth  of  the  former.  Still,  even  assuming  the  former  as  the  true 
view,  the  fact  that  as  far  as  human  observation  has  gone,  God  has 
always  energized  in  conformity  with  invariable  law,  lays  it  open  to 
question  whether  it  is  in  conformity  with  His  character  to  act  in  any 
other  manner,  and  consequently  it  becomes  necessary  that  some 
adequate  reason  should  be  assigned  why  He  has  deviated  in  any  parti- 
cular case  from  His  ordinary  course  of  action,  before  such  deviation 
can  be  rendered  credible. 
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God  who  cares  for  man,  and  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  miserable  and  degraded  condition  in  which  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  human  race  unquestionably  are,  some  inter- 
ference in  their  favour,  in  addition  to  God's  ordinary 
providence,  may  be  regarded  as  probable ;  and  so  far  the 
antecedent  improbability  of  miracles,  if  a  necessary  part  of 
such  an  interference,  is  diminished.  In  estimating  the 
degree  of  this  probability,  we  need  not  accept  Mr.  Mill's 
terrific  indictment  against  nature  and  against  man,  as  a  true 
account  of  the  actualities  of  things.*  If  only  one  fourth  part 
of  it  is  true  (and  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  a  large 
amount  of  physical  evil,  and  a  still  greater  amount  of  moral 
evil,  prevails),  the  general  principle  must  be  considered  to 
be  established;  and  so  far  the  a  priori  difficulties  which 
lie  against  such  special  interventions  as  miracles,  are 
diminished. 

These  points  being  assumed  as  true,  the  amount  of  proof 
which  can  be  justly  demanded  of  us  for  the  miracles  of 
Christianity  becomes  clear.     It  is  not  enough  to  affirm  that 

*  "  Man,"  says  Mr.  Mill, "  viewed  as  a  simple  production  of  nature, 
has  in  him  but  one  good  thing,  the  capacity  of  improvement ;  he  is 
naturally  devoid  of  a  sense  of  truth,  a  coward,  cruel,  selfish,  and  even 
a  lover  of  dirt.  The  truth  is,"  says  he,  "  there  is  hardly  a  point  of 
excellence  belonging  to  human  character  which  is  not  decidedly  re- 
pugnant to  the  untutored  feelings  of  human  nature."  ..."  Whatever 
good  thing  man  now  possesses,  either  in  himself  or  in  his  outward 
surroundings,  he  has  attained  not  from  the  gift  of  nature,  but  from 
his  having  conquered  and  subdued  her."  It  will  be  useless  to  quote 
more  to  a  similar  purport.  The  impression  which  is  produced  on  the 
mind  by  this  portion  of  the  Essay  is,  that  we  are  in  the  presence,  not 
of  the  calm  philosopher,  but  of  one  of  the  extremest  school  of  Cal- 
vinistio  theologians.  If  this  statement,  however,  is  only  true  to  the 
degree  which  I  have  stated  in  the  text,  and  assuming  that  a  God 
exists  who  cares  for  man,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  argument  for 
some  additional  interference  in  his  favour  on  the  part  of  God  could 
have  been  put  more  forcibly.  Surely  if  man  is  naturally  as  bad 
as  Mr.  Mill  represents  him,  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  succeeded 
in  improving  himself  to  the  degree  which  he  has,  is  a  very  near 
approach  to  a  miracle. 
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an  equally  strong  attestation  can  be  adduced  for  t^em  as  for 
the  ordinary  facts  of  history.  Even  extraordinary  events 
require  a  stronger  attestation  than  ordinary  ones.  Far  more 
must  this  be  the  case  with  miracles,  when  they  are  alleged 
as  the  credentials  of  a  divine  Eevelation.  The  distinction 
in  point  of  attestation  which  we  justly  require  for  miracles 
compared  with  ordinary  events,  receives  a  striking  illustra- 
tion in  the  history  of  Herodotus.  His  history,  as  we  know, 
contains  accounts  of  a  large  number  of  supernatural  occur- 
rences, which  are  closely  interwoven  with  his  narratives  of 
ordinary  events.  While  we  readily  accept  the  latter,  we 
summarily  reject  the  former,  although  as  far  as  we  have  any 
means  of  judging,  they  rest  on  the  same  testimony  as  the 
facts.  Thus  with  respect  to  the  battles  of  Salamis  and 
Mycale,  we  accept  the  chief  incidents  as  historical,  while  we 
attribute  the  accounts  of  the  supernatural  ones  either  to 
legendary  invention,  or  the  excited  imaginations  of  the  com- 
batants ;  although  as  a  bare  question  of  attestation,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  historian  derived  his  accounts  of 
both  from  the  same  authorities.*    A  similar  course  we  habi- 

*  Large  numbers  of  the  subordinate  incidents  beyond  all  question 
rest  on  a  very  inadequate  attestation,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are 
simply  impossible.  (See  Cox's  History  of  Greece.)  This  writer  how- 
ever carries  the  principles  of  historical  scepticism  to  unjustifiable 
lengths  when  he  claims  the  right  of  rejecting  nearly  every  narrative 
as  unhistorical  which  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  theological  bias 
of  Herodotus,  that  a  divine  Nemesis  rules  in  the  afEairs  of  men.  The 
particular  form  in  which  it  is  placed  before  us  by  the  historian,  is  no 
doubt  a  part  of  his  theological  bias ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  events 
narrated  by  him  have  received  a  colouring  in  conformity  with  it.  But 
the  principle  which  underlies  the  Greek  conception  of  a  divine  Neme- 
sis, that  the  overbearing  arrogance  of  man  wiU  sooner  or  later  receive 
a  downfall,  is  part  of  the  moral  order  of  the  Universe  ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  reject  all  narratives  as  unhistorical  which  illustrate  it.  Perhaps  no 
better  illustration  of  the  doctrine  can  be  found  than  in  the  career  and 
downfall  of  Napoleon  the  First ;  yet  if  the  principles  on  which  Mr. 
Cox  throws  suspicion  on  several  narratives  are  valid,  the  history  of 
his  rise  and  fall  will  have  to  be  rejected  by  historical  critics  in  the 
future  as  being  the  creation  of  particular  theological  bias,  of  which 
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tually  pursue  in  daily  life  wifcH  all  reputed  miracles.  We 
justly  consider  that  the  eyidence  requires  to  be  submitted  to 
a  very  close  scrutiny,  before  it  can  claim  acceptance.  The 
necessity  of  this  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  large 
number  of  fictitious  miracles  with  which  history  abounds, 
some  of  which  rest  on  a  far  stronger  amount  of  attestation 
than  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the  occurrence  of 
ordinary  eyents.  But  if  I  haye  been  successful  in  the 
preceding  Lectures  in  proving  the  superhuman  action  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  history  of  the  past  and  in  the  facts  of 
the  present,  our  a  priori  difficulties  will  not  only  be 
diminished,  but  will  absolutely  disappear,  and  we  shall  be 
fully  justified  in  accepting  a  number  of  supernatural  occur- 
rences in  connection  with  His  earthly  manifestation,  on  the 
same  attestation  as  we  do  ordinary  facts. 

Let  me  therefore  briefly  state  the  points  which  I  have 
proved  in  the  present  Lectures. 

1.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
exerted  a  superhuman  power  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
worlds  during  the  last  eighteen  centuries  of  history ;  and 
that  He  is  exerting  this  power  at  the  present  moment  is  a 
fact  which  is  also  capable  of  verification. 

2.  The  presence  of  a  superhuman  power  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  His  teaching,  which,  if  He 
was  nothing  but  an  ordinary  man,  must  have  been  that  of  an 
uneducated  Jewish  peasant,  brought  up  in  the  narrowest 
atmosphere  of  exclusiveness,  has  transcended  that  of  all  the 

they  are  a  perfect  illustration.  Similar  principles  are  applied  by  the 
tendency  School  of  critics  to  the  New  Testament,  and  the  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  away  its  historical  character  on  the  same  grounds. 
Mr.  Cox  however  admits  that  all  the  great  events  of  the  history  rest 
on  an  historical  basis,  and  this  is  all  that  we  require  for  the  Christian 
argviment.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  however,  that  we  reject  the 
miraculous  incidents,  although  they  rest  on  precisely  the  same  testi- 
mony as  the  facts  which  we  accept  as  historical.  This  is  quite  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  observation  which  has  been  often  made,  that  the 
miracles  of  the  Bible  are  as  strongly  attested  as  the  ordinary  facts  of 
history,  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
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great  thinkers  of  the  ancient  world  in  its  catholicity  and  its 
breadth  ;  and  especially  by  His  having  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  bear  on  human  nature  a  great  moral  and  spiritual  power, 
of  the  want  of  which  the  philosophers  were  profoundly  con- 
sciouSj  but  which  they  were  wholly  unable  to  create.  In 
one  word.  He  has  shown  Himself  to  be  the  one  great  Catholic 
man,  who  alone  has  burst  through  all  the  conditions  which 
were  imposed  on  Him  by  the  environment  in  which  He  was 
born  and  educated,  and  who  has  realized  in  His  own  person 
all  the  aspirations  of  human  nature. 

3.  Not  only  does  the  character  depicted  in  the  Gospels 
stand  at  an  immeasurable  height  above  all  other  men ;  but 
its  unity  proves  it  to  be  the  delineation  of  an  historical 
reality,  and  not  a  fictitious  creation. 

4.  That  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
realized  the  aspirations  of  an  entire  literature,  extending 
over  a  space  of  a  thousand  years.  Its  predictions  receive  in 
Him  their  fulfilment ;  its  types  their  realization ;  He  con- 
stitutes the  ideal  to  which  the  whole  system  pointed ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
realizes  in  His  own  person  the  inarticulate  sighings  and 
aspirations  of  human  nature  during  the  centuries  of  the 
past. 

These  things  being  so,  the  conditions  of  the  historical 
argument  are  changed.  The  argument  from  miracles  has 
no  longer  to  support  the  entire  weight  of  Christianity.  But 
while  it  is  removed  from  the  forefront  of  our  evidential 
position,  the  a  priori  difficulty  arising  from  the  abstract 
improbabiUty  of  miracles  is  converted  into  a  probability  in 
their  favour ;  in  other  words,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  a 
person  who  has  exerted  such  a  superhuman  influence  on  the 
moral  and  spiritual  worlds,  should  have  manifested  a  corre- 
sponding power  over  the  forces  of  the  material  Universe, 
than  that  He  should  have  only  acted  on  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  acted  on  by  ordinary  men.  Consequently 
the  whole  question  of  the  performance  of  miracles  becomes 
one  of  adequate  attestation. 
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The  order  of  our  argument  therefore  must  be  as  follows : — 

First :  The  evidence  of  the  superhuman  action  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  history  of  the  past,  and  in  the  facts  of  the 
present. 

Secondly:  The  direct  historical  evidence  which  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

III.  Let  us  now  consider  what  are  the  bnks  in  the 
old  evidential  argument  which  the  results  of  modern  criticism 
have  proved  to  be  either  weak  or  defective.  We  must 
ascertain  where  the  defects  exist,  before  it  is  possible  to 
strengthen  the  points  where  our  position  is  weak. 

In  examining  this  subject  I  assume  that  Paley's  argument 
is  the  model  and  ideal  of  modern  evidential  treatises ;  for 
not  only  has  it  been  prescribed  by  nearly  every  bishop  on 
the  bench  for  the  last  half  century,  as  a  work  to  be  studied 
by  the  candidates  for  holy  orders,  but  it  has  occupied  the 
chief  place  in  the  theological  curriculum  of  our  sister  Uni- 
versity during  the  same  period.  In  addition  to  this,  nearly 
all  our  other  evidential  treatises  have  been  intended  either 
to  supplement,  or  to  strengthen  the  line  of  argument  which 
Paley  has  taken.  This  being  so,  the  question  becomes  one 
of  great  importance.  Is  the  form  in  which  the  argument  for 
Christianity  is  presented  in  the  "  Evidences,"  adequate  to 
enable  the  Christian  student  to  grapple  with  the  varied 
forms  of  modern  unbelief  ? 

I  yield  to  none  in  my  appreciation  of  the  "  Evidences." 
The  reasoning  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  precision ;  but  it 
is  directed  against  a  wholly  different  form  of  unbelief  from 
that  with  which  we  have  at  present  to  contend.  Its  chief 
aim  was  to  meet  the  Scepticism  of  the  last  century ;  and 
consequently  to  prove  that  Christianity  did  not  originate  in 
an  imposture.  Against  this  form  of  unbelief  the  argument 
is  perfect  j  and  from  this  ground  it  has  been  thoroughly  and 
completely  driven,  and  so  far  we  may  pronounce  the  work 
to  have  been  a  great  success  ;  for  no  unbeliever  who  values 
his  reputation,  would  now  venture  to  affirm  that  the  origin 
of    Christianity   has  been  due  to   a  consciously  concocted 
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fraud.  But  tlie  line  of  attack  has  since  been  Completely 
changed.  We  have  had  mythic  theories  ;  legendary  theories ; 
theories  of  tendencies  ;  theories  of  evolution^  which  account 
for  the  origin  of  Christianity  as  the  natural  result  of  the 
forces  which  energize  in  man ;  and  the  theory  of  visions  in 
all  its  m.ultiforni  aspects^  backed  up  by  all  the  resources  of 
modern  criticism,  and  a  searching  investigation  of  the  docu- 
ments of  primitive  Christianity.  All  these  have  been  pro- 
pounded as  aifording  a  rational  account  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  Paley's  great  work  to  say  that 
it  is  not  adequate  as  a  reply  to  these  various  theories  and 
objections  raised  by  modern  unbelief.  Further;  his  argu- 
ment fails  to  meet  the  attacks  which  modern  criticism  has 
directed  against  the  Synoptic  Grospels,  nor  does  it  even 
touch  those  which  are  connected  with  the  fourth  Gospel. 
If  it  were  otherwise  its  author  must  have  been  gifted  with 
a  superhuman  insight  into  the  future,  for  the  chief  of  our 
modern  difficulties  were  unknown  when  Paley  wrote.  The 
change  in  the  line  of  the  attack  necessitates  a  corresponding 
change  in  that  of  the  defence ;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  particularize  a  few  of  the  points  where  his  argument  is 
inadequate  to  our  present  needs. 

The  first  defect  which  I  shall  notice  in  relation  to  the 
present  aspect  of  the  controversy  between  Christianity  and 
unbelief  is  the  undue  prominence  which  he  gives  to  the 
argument  from  miracles,  on  which  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  divine  revelation  have  been  almost  exclusively 
based.  Many  of  the  points  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding Lectures  have  been  referred  to  by  him,  but  the 
place  which  they  occupy  is  entirely  subordinate  to  this 
its  main  position.  The  principle  which  underlies  the 
"  Evidences,"  and  most  modern  evidential  works  is,  that 
the  Christian  Revelation  consists  of  a  number  of  dogmatic 
statements,  not  otherwise  discoverable  by  i^ason,  and  of 
moral  precepts,  rather  than  a  body  of  historical  facts.  Of 
such  a  revelation,  it  is  evident  that  miracles  must  form  tlie 

17 
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sole  attestation.  But  as  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  they 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  performed^  the  only  course  now 
remaining  to  us  for  proving  their  occurrence^  is  by  a  long 
chain  of  literary  evidence.  Consequently,  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  resolve  themselves  into  a  Hterary  problem, 
which  consists  in  the  balancing  of  a  large  number  of  his- 
torical probabilities.* 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  this  line  of  argument  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  thought. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  attended  with  an  obvious 
danger.  It  at  once  brings  the  inquirer  face  to  face  with  the 
whole  mass  of  difficulties  and  complicated  questions  which 
have  been  suggested  in  reference  to  miracles,  a  thorough 
investigation  of  which  is  thereby  rendered  absolutely  necessary 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  acceptance  of  Christianity.  I  think 
that  I  shall  not  be  making  too  strong  an  assertion,  when  I 
express  an  opinion  that  the  solution  of  these  difficulties  in 
Part  II.  of  Paley's  work  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  objections 
of  modern  times ;  and  that  they  require  a  far  deeper  hand- 
ling than  they  have  received  from  him. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  his  historical  argument,  model  of 
clearness  as  it  is,  really  consists  of  a  very  complicated  chain 

*  The  value  of  miracles  as  the  evidence  of  a  revelation,  ia  unques- 
tionably weakened  by  lapse  of  time.  It  is  one  thing  to  witness  the 
performance  of  a  miracle  ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  accept  its  truth 
as  the  result  of  carefully  testing  a  long  chain  of  historical  testimony. 
Those  who  witnessed  them  could  judge  of  their  real  character ;  we 
have  not  onlj'  to  do  this,  but  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  testimony  on 
which  they  rest.  Our  position  is  even  less  favourable  than  that  of  the 
generation  of  Christians  who  succeeded  that  which  witnessed  them. 
They  had  means  of  forming  a  judgment,  and  possessed  an  amount  of 
evidence  which  now  no  longer  exists.  It  therefore  by  no  means 
follows,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  attached  a  very  high  importance  to  miracles  as  proofs  of  a 
divine  commission,  that  they  must  have  an  equal  value  for  us,  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  evidence  on  wliich  they  originally  rested  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  course  of  time,  however,  has  given  us  an  ample 
compensation  in  the  fulness  of  the  evidence  which  it  has  afforded 
of  the  superhuman  power  residing  in  Christianity. 
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of  literary  evidence^  demanding  a  far  more  profound  sift- 
ing than  it  was  supposed  to  do  when  first  propounded  by 
him.  It  even  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  special 
training  to  enable  the  student  to  estimate  its  validity ;  and 
some  of  the  links  in  it  modern  criticism  has  shown  to  be 
less  reliable  than  they  were  considered  by  Paley.  It  will 
be  sufficient,  if  I  draw  attention  to  a  few  only  of  the  weaker 
points. 

The  main  stress  of  Paley's  argument  rests  on  the  follow- 
ing proposition  : — "  That  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that 
many  professing  to  be  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian 
miracles  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  suffer- 
ings, voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts 
which  they  delivered ;  and  solely  in  consequence  of  their 
belief  of  those  accounts  ;  and  that  they  also  submitted  from 
the  same  motives  to  new  rules  of  conduct." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  this  point  can  be  estab- 
lished, it  forms  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  miracles 
were  not  the  deliberate  inventions  of  the  persons  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  witnessed  them ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  proves 
the  perfect  sincerity  of  their  belief  in  them.  But  unfortu- 
nately martyr  testimony,  although  a  perfect  guarantee 
against  fraud,  is  far  from  being  a  safeguard  against  delusion. 
On  the  contrary  the  spirit  which  makes  a  man  a  martyr  is 
by  no  means  the  most  favourable  for  the  calm  investigation 
of  facts.*  If  we  were  investigating  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  a  modern  miracle,  we  should  consider  the  readiness  of 

*  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  spirit  which  makes  a  man  a  martyr  is 
no  effectual  guarantee  against  the  action  of  the  tliree  principles  of 
prepossession,  fixed  idea,  and  expectancy,  which  Dr.  Carpenter  has 
pointed  out  as  the  originating  cause  of  a  large  number  of  delusions, 
under  the  influence  of  which  those  subject  to  them  have  mistaken  sub- 
jective impressions  for  external  realities.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
readiness  to  encounter  persecution  and  martyrdom  in  attestation  of 
their  truth  would  be  no  guarantee  of  their  objective  reality.  All  that 
it  would  guarantee  would  be  the  sincerity  of  their  beliefs,  but  of  this 
we  have  ample  proof  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  mistaken  a 
number  of  mental  hallucinations  for  objective  realities. 

17* 
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those  who  declared  that  they  had  witnessed  it^  to  attest  the 
truth  of  it  by  their  lives^  as  a  fully  satisfactory  proof  of  their 
honesty.  But  when  the  question  is,  whether  the  alleged 
miracle  be  a  real  fact  or  the  result  of  some  hallucination, 
we  should  greatly  prefer  the  judgment  of  twelve  men,  who 
united  scientific  attainments  with  sound  common  sense,  to 
that  of  twelve  martyrs.  Now  the  ground  which  is  taken  by 
modern  unbelief  is,  that  Christianity  originated,  not  in  an 
imposture,  but  ia  a  delusion ;  consequently  Paley's  argu- 
ment, though  perfectly  valid  as  a  reply  to  the  objections 
which  he  had  specifically  in  view,  does  not  meet  the  modern 
afiBrmation,  that  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  as  far 
as  they  are  not  legends,  originated  in  the  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament of  the  simple  miaded  followers  of  Jesus,  who, 
under  the  influence  of  certain  mental  prepossessions,  gave 
a  miraculous  colouring  to  facts  which  were  really  not  mira- 
culous, in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  are 
alleged  to  have  occurred  at  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  ;* 

*  It  is  impossible  to  accept  the  occurrences  whicli  are  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  on  this  occasion  as  objective  realities.  With  the 
exception  of  the  voice  from  heaven  they  differ  wholly  in  character 
from  those  which  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  Stephen, 
the  proto-martyr  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  described  as  being 
favoured  with  a  vision  of  the  risen  Jesus,  just  before  he  surrendered 
his  life  as  a  sacrifice  in  his  Master's  cause  ;  hut  no  audible  words 
of  encouragement  were  heard  either  by  him  or  by  others.  The 
Christians  who  were  present  at  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  were  no 
doubt  in  a  very  excited  state,  and  their  condition  of  mind  was  -that 
which  is  best  suited  for  viewing  the  various  occurrences  in  the  light 
of  their  subjective  impressions.  Uf  this  kind  are  the  supposed  voice 
from  heaven,  which  may  have  grown  out  of  an  exhortation  addressed 
to  Polycarp  by  some  Christian,  the  account  about  the  dove,  the 
peculiar  form  taken  by  the  flames,  and  their  inability  to  consume  the 
body,  its  colour,  and  the  sweet  scent  which  issued  from  it,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  executioner  stabbing  him  (which  after  all  might  have  been 
an  act  of  mercy),  and  the  extinction  of  the  fire  by  the  large  quantity 
of  the  blood  which  issued  from  the  body.  All  these  things  might 
easily  have  originated  in  facts  which  were  coloured  by  their  own 
heated  imaginations.     While  they  bear   a   close    resemblance   to   a 
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above  all,  ttat  tlie  belief  in  the  great  miracle  of  tlffe  Resur.. 
rection  originated  in  His  followers  baying  mistaken  certain 
subjective  impressions,  tbe  creations  of  tbeir  own  beated 
imaginations,  for  objective  realities.  Against  delusions  of 
tbis  kind,  it  is  clear  tbat  martyr  testimony  is  no  effectual 
guarantee ;  nor  is  Paley's  f  urtber  position,  "  tbat  in  conse- 
quence of  tbeir  bebef,  tbey  submitted  to  new  rules  of 
conduct." 

But  tbere  are  several  difficulties  connected  witb  tbe 
details  of  bis  argument,  wbicb  modern  criticism  bas  brougbt 
to  ligbt.  Wbat  tbe  argument  renders  absolutely  necessary 
is,  tbat  we  sbould  get  at  tbe  actual  testimony  of  tbe  original 
witnesses  (otberwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a  judg- 
ment as  to  tbeir  competency),  and  prove  tbat  tbey  exposed 
tbemselves  to  persecution  and  martyrdom,  as  a  consequence 
of  tbis  belief.  Tbis  imposed  on  Paley  tbe  necessity  of 
establisbing  tbe  autbenticity  of  tbe  different  books  of  tbe 
New  Testament,  and  above  all,  of  tbe  Gospels,  as  con- 
taining tbe  records  of  tbe  miracles,  by  an  intricate  cbain  of 
literary  evidence  consisting  of  quotations  from  tbe  Fatbers. 
How  far  tbese  quotations  will  support  tbe  weigbt  wbicb 
tbe  form  of  bis  argument  imposes  on  tbem,  I  will  consider 
presently. 

Furtber  :  Paley  speaks  of  twelve  witnesses,  by  wbom  be 
means  tbe  twelve  Apostles ;  but  even  if  bis  proof  was  fully 
adequate  to  demonstrate  tbat  tbe  Gospels  were  written  by 
tbe  persons  wbose  names  tbey  bear,  tbis  would  only  put  us 
in  possession  of  tbe  direct  testimony  of  two  of  tbem  ;  and 
would  leave  us  still  in  tbe  dark  as  to  tbeir  competency  to 
judge  of  tbe  reabty  of  tbe  miracles  recorded  by  tbem.  Let 
it  be  observed  tbat  tbese  remarks  are  made  on  tbe  sup- 
position tbat  miracles  constitute  tbe  sole  attestation  of 
Obristianity.  If  tbis  be  so,  it  is  evident,  wben  we  consider 
all  tbe  difficulties  wbicb  modern  tbougbt  bas  suggested  in 

large  number  of  legendary  miracles  tbey  differ  wholly  in  charaete? 
from  those  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 
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connection   with   the    subject^  that   the   testimony  of   two 
witnesses  only  is  insufficient  for  their  proof. 

To  enable  us  to  get  at  anything  like  the  conjoint  testi- 
mony of  the  twelve  Apostles^  it  is  necessary  to  adduce  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  historical  character  of  the  earUer 
chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  for  it  is  here  only  that 
we  meet  with  anything  which  can  be  designated  their  con- 
joint testimony  to  the  Eesurrection,  of  which  the  author 
informs  us  that  they  affirmed  the  reality,  and  that  they 
encountered  great  dangers  and  sufierings  in  consequence  of 
their  belief  in  it.  But  if  the  entire  weight  of  the  Christian 
argument  is  made  to  rest  on  this,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
establish  the  authenticity  of  these  chapters  by  evidence, 
amounting  to  a  moral  demonstration ;  otherwise,  as  far  as 
our  controversy  with  modern  unbelief  is  concerned,  the 
argument  would  be  a  near  approach  to  a  petitio  principii. 
If  this  could  be  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  ques- 
tion, it  would  of  course  prove  that  the  Apostles  testified 
to  the  truth  of  the  Eesurrection,  and  that  the  Jewish 
rulers  did  their  best  to  suppress  the  belief;  but  even 
this  would  not  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  the  belief 
was  not  the  result  of  some  form  of  mental  hallucination. 
I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  we  view  the  question 
simply  as  a  matter  of  literary  evidence,  the  proof  which  is 
adduced  by  Paley  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the 
entire  weight  of  the  Christian  argument. 

But  this  brings  us  into  the  presence  of  another  serious 
difficulty. 

The  form  of  the  argument,  which  rests  the  truth  of 
Christianity  exclusively  on  its  miraculous  attestation,  renders 
it  necessary,  not  only  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  miracles  by 
evidence  of  the  highest  order,  but  also  that  all  other  mira- 
culous narratives  rest  on  an  inferior  order  of  attestation. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  Paley^s  second  proposition,  "  That 
there  is  not  satisfactory  evidence,  that  persons  pretending  to 
be  original  witnesses  of  other  similar  miracles,  have  acted 
in  the  same   manner  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which 
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they  delivered,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  in 
those  accounts." 

This  proposition,  it  is  true,  does  not  affirm  the  falsehood 
of  all  other  miracles  except  those  which  are  alleged  to  have 
been  performed  in  proof  of  Christianity ;  all  that  it  does  is 
to  throw  discredit  on  them  as  resting  on  an  inferior  degree 
of  evidence.  But  this  is  not  enough  :  for  if  miracles  are  to 
be  accepted  as  the  sole  adequate  attestation  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  prove,  either  that  all  other  miracles  are 
untrue,  or  that  they  bear  some  distinguishing  mark,  which 
proves  that  they  could  not  have  been  wrought  by  the  finger 
of  God,  since,  if  they  served  other  purposes  than  such  attesta- 
tion, they  would  no  longer  be  alone  adequate  to  prove  it.  But 
as  we  have  seen,  martyr  testimony  is  no  guarantee  against 
sincere  delusion.  Consequently  this  is  no  reply  to  the  objection 
that  there  are  other  miraculous  narratives,  which  rest  on 
a  very  high  form  of  attestation,  and  of  the  truth  of  which 
those  who  have  reported  them  have  been  firmly  persuaded, 
but  which  are  nevertheless  utterly  devoid  of  all  objective 
reality ;  and  that  the  same  cause  which  has  created  the 
belief  in  these,  may  have  generated  the  belief  in  the  Resur- 
rection. I  think  it  is  undeniable,  if  the  whole  question  be 
viewed  as  one  of  attestation  pure  and  simple,  that  there  are 
other  miraculous  narratives  which  rest  on  one  of  a  very  high 
order,*  and  that  it  is   no  answer  to  it  to  affirm  that  the 

*  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  long  list  of  miracles  recorded 
by  Augustine,  whose  honesty  cannot  be  called  in  question.  One  of 
these  is  the  miracle  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  on  the  blind  man  at 
Milan  by  the  relics  of  St.  Gervasius  and  St.  Protasius.  Augustine 
tells  us  that  he  was  present  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and  that  large 
numbers  of  persons  witnessed  it.  The  truth  of  this  miracle  and  of 
the  strange  circumstances  attending  the  discovery  of  the  Martyr's 
bones  is  also  distinctly  asserted  by  St.  Ambrose,  one  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  scene,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister.  Although  it  is  impossible 
to  accept  the  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  the  Martyrs,  and 
of  the  cures  effected  by  touching  them,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
viewing  it  as  a  mere  question  of  attestation,  it  rests  on  one  of  a  very 
high  order.  Either  the  actors  in  it  must  have  been  under  some  form  of 
mental  delusion,  or  if  the  reporters  wore  honest,  they  must  have  been 
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witnesses  have  not  confirmed  their  testimony  by  martyrdom, 
which  after  all  is  a  proof  of  sincerity,  but  of  nothing  more. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  miraculous  narratives  examined  by 
Paley  are  not  the  best  attested  ones  of  their  kind.  It  is 
needless  however  to  cite  examples  from  the  past.  We  are 
at  the  present  moment  confronted  by  a  number  of  similar 
phenomena,  which  as  long  as  the  question  is  viewed  as  one 
of  simple  attestation,  unquestionably  rest  on  testimony  of  a 
very  high  order ;  I  allude  to  the  phenomena  of  spirituahsm.* 
The  objective  reality  of  a  considerable  number  of  phenomena, 
such  as  according  to  our  views  would  constitute  miracles,  is 
not  only  attested  by  numbers  of  men  of  cultivated  intel- 
lects, but  even  by  several  who  have  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  have  occupied  important 
judicial  positions,  and  even  by  men  eminent  for  their  attain- 

tho  victims  of  a  carefully  got  up  imposture.  Substantial  accounts  of  a 
large  number  of  other  miracles  occurring  within  his  own  diocese  are 
given  by  Augustine,  one  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  partially 
witnessed,  and  that  he  believed  in  their  reality  is  beyond  aD  question. 
The  attestation  of  the  existence  of  the  Stigmata  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  is  also  of  a  very  high  order.  St.  Bernard  likewise  speaks  of 
miracles  as  actually  performed  by  himself.  Coming  nearer  to  our  own 
times,  we  have  a  large  number  of  miracles  connected  with  the 
Moravians,  which,  as  far  as  mere  attestation  is  concerned,  rest  on  a 
very  strong  one.  Wesley  also  believed  that  he  performed  miracles ; 
and  connected  with  him  we  have  a  strongly  attested  demoniacal 
miracle,  which  occurred  at  his  father's  rectory,  the  evidence  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  family  letters,  and  is  accepted  by  Southey  as 
conclusive  of  the  fact.  Again  :  the  attestation  which  has  been  given 
to  the  recent  miracles  in  France  is  very  strong,  and  to  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  spiritualism  still  stronger.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
real  question  is  whether  those  who  have  reported  them  have  not 
mistaken  subjective  impressions  for  external  realities  ;  and  in  some 
instances  perhaps  been  imposed  on  by  the  fraud  of  others. 

*  I  am  aware  that  a  large  number  of  the  most  intelligent  spiritual- 
ists aiSrm  that  the  spiritualistic  phenomena  are  part  of  the  existing 
order  of  nature,  and  consequently  are  not  miraculous.  To  persons, 
however,  who  do  not  hold  their  views,  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate 
between  them  and  miracles.  Supposing  their  opinions  to  be  correct, 
it  -n-ould  destroy  the  evidential  character  of  miracles  altogether. 
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ments  in  moderu  science,  who  must  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  scientific  verification^  and  the  sincerity  of 
whose  convictions  cannot  be  doubted.  I  will  only  refer  to  one 
of  these  latter — Mr.  Wallace.  In  his  work  on  this  subject  he 
tells  us  that  he  was  once  a  perfect  Sadducee  as  to  his  belief 
in  a  spiritual  world ;  but  that  he  has  been  led  to  accept  the 
reality  of  its  existence  by  the  stern  logic  of  facts.*  Yet 
most  of  us  will  be  of  opinion  that  his  belief  in  the  objective 
reality  of  the  phenomena  which  he  is  firmly  persuaded  that 
he  has  witnessed  is  the  result  of  some  species  of  mental 
hallucination.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  spiritualistic  pheno- 
mena are  discredited  by  the  large  amount  of  fraud  with 
which  they  have  been  unitedj  the  same  is  equally  true  of 
miracles,  for  the  number  of  supposed  miracles  which  have 
originated  in  fraud  is  very  large.  Cases  of  this  kind  prove 
that  if  the  belief  in  miraculous  narratives  is  made  to  rest 
on  attestation,  and  nothing  else,  there  are  not  a  few  in- 
stances in  which  a  very  high  form  of  it  is  certainly  not 
wanting,  and  which  cannot  be  discredited  on  the  simple 
ground  that  the  witnesses  have  not  sealed  their  testimony 
by  their  blood. 

The  entire  history  of  the  witch  mania  is  also  another 
striking  illustration  of  the  difficulty  in  question.  Not  only 
was  the  evidence  sufficient  to  induce  juries  to  convict  and 
judges,  among  whom  must  be  numbered  so  eminent  a  man 
as  Sir  M.  Hale,  to  condemn  to  death  multitudes  of  unfortu- 
nate persons,  but  many  of  the  victims  themselves  confessed 
the  reality  of  the  crime  for  which  they  suffered.  Yet  few 
of  us  at  the  present  day  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  facts 
testified  to  were  objectively  real ;  and  consequently  the  only 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  belief  in  them  is  to  attribute 
them  to  some  form  of  mental  hallucination. 

But  apart  from  all  these  considerations,  the   following 

*  Mr.  Wallace's  conversion  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  world,  has  left  him  as  far  as  ever  from  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation.  He  even  considers  that  many  of 
the  miracles  of  the  Gospels  arc  explicable  on  spiritualistic  principles. 
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objection  against  this  mode  of  putting  the  argument  requires 
our  serious  consideration.  It  renders  it  necessary  that  the 
inquirer  should  enter  on  an  investigation  of  a  highly  com- 
plicated character,  viz.  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the 
evidence  on  which  a  large  number  of  well  attested  miracu- 
lous narratives  rest,  with  a  view  of  laying  down  a  clear  line 
of  discrimination  between  their  attestation  and  that  of  the 
miraculous  narratives  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  the  argument,  as  it  has 
been  laid  down  by  Paley,  is  clearly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  controversy,  if  we  rely  on  it  alone, 
and  unsupported  by  other  considerations ;  I  allude  to  that 
portion  of  it  which  rests  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Gospels  on  our  ability  to  furnish  proof  of  it  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  either  by  their  direct  mention  of 
them  as  the  works  of  those  persons  whose  names  they  bear, 
or  by  adducing  unquestionable  quotations  from  them  in  the 
remnants  of  patristic  literature.  This  opens  one  of  the 
most  complicated  questions  of  modern  controversy;  and 
the  form  of  Paley's  argument,  rendering  it  necessary  as  it 
does,  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  by  a  mass 
of  evidence  which  is  purely  literary,  requires  that  our  proof 
of  it  should  be  little  short  of  a  moral  demonstration.  I 
think  we  must  admit  that  this  portion  of  his  reasoning  is 
far  from  being  conclusive,  and  that  even  some  of  the  autho- 
rities referred  to  are  of  a  doubtful  character.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  that  it  is  so  ;  for  historical  criticism,  even  if  it  can 
be  said  to  have  been  born,  was  only  in  its  infancy  when  this 
work  was  composed.  It  has  since  grown  up  to  become  a 
science  of  the  highest  importance,  and  has  applied  all  the 
resources  at  its  command  to  the  investigation  of  those 
documents  of  Christian  antiquity  which  the  ravages  of  time 
have  spared,  more  especially  to  that  of  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  first  two  centuries,  the  various  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  and,  above  all,  the  four  Gospels.  "We 
need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  several  of  the  proofs  relied 
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OD  by  him  as  affording  unquestionable  evidence  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospels  are  of  doubtful  validity.  Thus 
it  unfortunately  happens  that  where  the  exigencies  of 
modern  thought  require  that  our  historical  evidences  should 
be  the  strongest,  viz.  from  a.d.  30  to  a.d.  180,  or  during 
the  150  years  which  followed  the  Crucifixion,  is  precisely 
the  point  where  Paley's  argument  is  the  weakest,  and  where 
we  are  in  urgent  need  of  something  which  will  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  his  system.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  construct  a  line  of  argument  from  the  patristic 
writings  more  efficacious  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been 
adopted.  Above  all,  I  shall  appeal  to  the  evidence  afibrded 
by  the  Pauline  Epistles  as  historical  documents  of  the  highest 
order,  and  claim  for  the  existence  of  the  Church  as  a  cor- 
porate Society  a  far  higher  value  than  has  been  hitherto 
assigned  to  it  in  our  evidential  treatises.  All  these  consi- 
derations, the  value  of  which  Paley  has  greatly  overlooked, 
are  most  important  at  the  present  time. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  our  position 
as  far  as  it  respects  the  literary  evidence  which  can  be 
adduced  for  the  authenticity  of  our  Gospels,  and  then  devote 
the  remainder  of  this  and  the  whole  of  the  two  next  Lec- 
tures to  supplementing  the  defects  of  our  evidential  argu- 
ment. This  is  of  the  highest  importance  at  the  present 
time,  because  the  utmost  efforts  of  unbelief  are  directed  to 
prove  that  the  Gospels  are  compositions  of  a  comparatively 
late  date ;  and  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  if  this 
can  be  established,  or  even  if  it  cannot  be  certainly  proved 
that  they  were  composed  by  the  authors  whose  names  they 
bear,  it  is  destructive  of  the  Christian  position.  I  shall  use 
as  the  groundwork  of  my  remarks  on  the  present  state 
of  the  evidence,  Mr.  Sanday's  recently  published  work. 
The  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century.  I  take  this  work  in  pre- 
ference to  others  because  the  candour  and  fairness  with 
which  he  has  treated  the  subject  have  received  high  com- 
mendations from  several  of  the  influential  organs  of  unbelief 
in  this  country. 
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Let  me  first  point  out  where  the  difficulty  lies.  In  order 
to  give  full  force  to  the  argument  in  its  existing  form^  we 
require  to  prove  two  things. 

First.  That  the  Gospels  were  written  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear.  If  this  can  be  done,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  date  the  publication  of  the  Synoptics  later 
than  the  year  a.d.  70;  i.e.  they  must  have  been  composed 
within  forty  years  after  the  termination  of  Our  Lord's 
ministry ;  and  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel  later  than  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  first  century. 

Secondly.  That  it  is  impossible  that  the  facts  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  can  have  become  obscured  during  this  short  interval 
by  the  introduction  of  a  mass  of  legendary  matter  into  their 


The  proof  of  the  first  point  is  made  to  depend  in  our 
common  evidential  treatises  on  the  supposed  citations  from 
the  Gospels  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  It  happens, 
however,  that  the  alleged  citations  from  them  in  the  earlier 
Fathers  are  extremely  inexact,  and  not  one  of  our  Gospels 
is  referred  to  by  name.  Consequently  this  opens  a  literary 
problem  of  very  considerable  complexity,  as  to  whether  their 
citations  and  references  are  beyond  all  reasonable  question 
made  to  our  present  Gospels,  or  to  other  documents  then  in 
circulation. 

One  point,  however,  is  absolutely  certain,  and  must, 
therefore,  form  our  starting-point  in  this  inquiry.  The 
great  Church  writers  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century — Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Ter- 
tullian — not  only  recognized  the  Gospels  as  the  compositions 
of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  but  they  referred  to 
them  as  writings  of  canonical  authority,  quite  as  much  as 
we  do  at  the  present  day.  Here,  then,  we  are  in  open  day- 
light. But  this  leaves  an  interval  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  between  the  Fathers  above-mentioned 
and  Our  Lord's  ministry,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
between  it  and  the  supposed  publication  of  the  Gospels,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  bridge  over  with  the  requisite  literary  testi- 
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mony  as  to  their  authorshipj  date,  and  the  authority  assigned 
to  them.  This  constitutes  our  difficulty  ;  for  the  testimony 
grows  more  dim  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  upwards,  afford- 
ing a  very  strong  probability  that  the  earlier  writers  read  and 
quoted  from  some  of  our  Gospels ;  but  still,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  and  those  the  latest  in  point  of  date,  not  amounting 
to  so  complete  a  proof  as  to  place  the  fact  beyond  all  reason- 
able question. 

Fnrther.  The  period,  which  cannot  be  placed  at  less 
than  thirty  years,  intervening  between  the  publication  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  first  Christian  writing  not 
included  in  the  canon,  viz.  the  first  epistle  of  Clement, 
aflFords  no  attestation  whatever,  unless  it  be  one  or  two  very 
doubtful  quotations  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  are  inade- 
quate to  prove  that  he  either  read  or  cited  from  any  one  of 
our  present  Gospels. 

Such  is  the  interval  of  time  which  it  is  necessary  to  cover 
with  literary  evidence  in  proof  that  the  Gospels  are  the 
works  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  Let  me 
briefly  set  before  you  what  our  evidence  is  valid  to  prove. 

I.  Mr.  Sanday  has  established  on  clear  and  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  the  Gospel  used  by  Marcion  was  a  mutilated 
version  of  our  present  Luke ;  and  that  the  latter  has  not 
been  framed  out  of  the  former,  as  a  number  of  persistent 
efforts  have  been  made  to  prove.  I  refer  with  great 
pleasure  to  his  masterly  argument  on  this  subject,  which 
must  be  considered  to  have  settled  the  question.  Assuming 
therefore  that  the  date  of  Marcion's  Gospel  cannot  be  placed 
later  than  a.d.  140,  it  becomes  certain  that  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  must  have  been  in  existence  early  in  the  second 
century. 

II.  Another  inference  applicable  to  the  three  Synoptics, 
proves  that  their  publication  cannot  have  taken  place  at 
a  later  date.  The  citations  from  them  in  the  three 
Fathers  above  referred  to,  prove  that  their  text  was  in 
a  condition  so  extremely  faulty,  as  to  render  it  incredible 
that  such  corruptions  can  have  been  introduced  into  it  in  a 
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less  period  than  sixty  or  seventy  years  from  the  date  of  their 
first  pubhcatioiij  which  must  consequently  have  taken  place 
not  later  than  the  early  part  of  the  second  century.  This  is 
a  very  strong  point  of  the  evidence.  The  only  difficulty 
respecting  it  isj  that  it  requires  a  special  course  of  study  for 
its  due  appreciation. 

III.  Two  Gospels  bearing  the  same  name  as  two  of  the 
Synoptics  are  directly  referred  to  by  Papias.*  If  this 
reference  could  be  shown  to  have  been  made  to  our  present 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  would  prove  that  in  the 
judgment  of  this  Father,  they  were  the  works  of  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear ;  and  supposing  his  judgment  to  be 
trustworthy,  it  would  prove  that  they  were  published  at  the 
date  which  has  been  usually  assigned  to  them.  But  here 
our  evidence  is  anything  but  conclusive.  Not  to  enter  on 
the  vast  controversy  which  has  taken  place  over  this  passage, 
one  thing  respecting  it  is  absolutely  certain  :  The  Matthew 
with  which  Papias  was  acquainted  was  according  to  his 
express  statement  written  in  Hebrew.  Our  Matthew  is  no 
less  certainly  written  in  Greek.  Papias,  it  is  true,  has  been 
affirmed  to  have  been  a  man  of  small  intellect;  but  however  this 
may  have  been,  it  cannot  have  been  so  small  that,  supposing 
he  had  ever  seen  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  he  was  unable  to 
distinguish  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  character. 
His  subsequent  affirmation  also,  that  each  interpreted  it  as 
he  was  able,  seems  decisive  that  he  could  never  have  seen  a 
Greek  copy.     To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  assumption  has 


*  The  following  is  Papias's  statement :  —  "  Matthew  wrote  the 
oracles  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  every  one  interpreted  them  as  he 
was  able.  Mark  as  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  accurately, 
though  not  in  order,  aU  that  he  remembered  that  was  said  or  done  by 
Christ.  For  he  neither  heard  the  Lord,  nor  attended  upon  Him  ;  but 
later,  as  I  have  said,  upon  Peter,  who  taught  according  to  the  occasion, 
and  not  as  composing  a  connected  narrative  of  the  Lord's  discourses, 
so  that  Mark  made  no  mistake  in  writing  down  some  things  as  he 
remembered  them.  For  he  took  care  of  one  thing,  not  to  omit  any  of 
the  particulars  that  he  had  heard,  or  to  falsify  any  part  of  them.'' 
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been  made  tliat  our  present  Greek  Matthew  is  a  translation 
from  the  Hebrew.  Such  an  inference  however  rests  on  a 
Very  uncertain  foundation,  because  our  Matthew  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  an  original  composition.  The  difficulty 
is  also  greatly  increased  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  narrative 
portions.  These  bear  few  indications  of  being  the  work  of 
an  eye-witness,  even  less  than  some  portions  of  Luke, 
which  is  confessedly  a  compilation,  and  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  John.*     Candour,  there- 

*  The  G-ospel  of  St.  Mark  supplies  us  with,  the  best  means  of  insti- 
tuting this  comparison,  because  so  large  a  portion  of  its  narratives 
run  parallel  to  those  in  Matthew,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
fourth  Gospel.  The  phenomenon  which  strikes  the  reader  of  Matthew 
is  that,  except  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  the  accounts  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration, the  history  of  the  woman  of  Canaan,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the 
murder  of  the  Baptist,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  minute  detail.  This 
is  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  some  of  his  narratives,  such  as  the 
acdount  of  the  cure  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  as  to  leave 
us  ignorant  of  the  precise  character  of  the  facts.  This  is  exactly  re- 
versed in  Mark.  His  narrative  is  extremely  rich  in  minute  details, 
and  in  such  touches  as  would  naturaUy  form  portions  of  an  account 
by  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  It  is  also  very 
remarkable  that  these  touches  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
structure  of  the  narrative  as  to  be  inseparable  from  it.  It  is  simply 
inconceivable  that  the  author  of  our  present  Mark,  be  he  who  he  may, 
had  a  narrative  resembling  that  of  Matthew  before  him,  and  that  in 
composing  his  Gospel,  he  deliberately  inserted  those  graphic  touches 
which  distinguish  nearly  all  its  narratives.  Not  only  would  the  diffi- 
culty of  doing  this  be  extreme,  but  the  idea  that  he  has  done  so 
is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  honesty  of  the  author,  for  the  only 
source  from  which  he  could  have,  derived  them  must  have  been  deli- 
berate invention.  The  tradition,  however,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Papias,  that  Mark  derived  his  facts  from  the  teaching  of  Peter,  and 
consequently  that  his  share  in  the  composition  of  this  Gospel  was 
chiefly  to  impart  to  his  materials  their  present  arrangement,  forms  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  phenomena  before  us ;  for  it  is  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  nearly  in  every  case  where  we  can  ascertain  either 
from  this  or  the  other  Gospels,  that  Peter  was  present  at  an  occur- 
rence, the  narrative  in  Mark  gives  us  a  graphic  description  of  it,  such 
as  an  eye-witness  of  Peter's  temperament  would  be  likely  to  supply. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  inconceivable  that  the  narrative  as  it 
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fore,  requires  us  to  admit  that  Papias  was  not  aware  of  tlie 
existence  of  a  Greek  Matthew;,  and  that  the  proof  that  our 
present  Matthew  is  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  Papias 
is  inconclusive.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  has  grown  out 
of  it :  but  if  the  argument  is  to  sustain  the  weight  which 
has  been  imposed  on  it^  we  want  something  stronger  than 
probabilities  of  this  description^  which  after  all  are  little 
better  than  mere  conjectures. 

The  identity  of  the  Mark  of  Papias  with  our  Mark  is  far 
more  probable,  although  it  cannot  be  asserted  positively ; 
still  I  think  that  the  probability  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Sanday.* 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  pause  over  the  other 
remnants  of  the  Patristic  writings,  or  the  testimony  afforded 
by  the  early  heretics,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  very  valu- 
able, further  than  to  observe  that  while  they  render  it  highly 
probable  that  the  authors  used  one  or  more  of  our  present 

stands  in  Mattliew  can  have  been  constructed  by  a  person  who  bad  an 
outline  before  him  at  all  resembling  our  present  Mark ;  for  in  that 
case  he  must  have  deliberately  struck  out  nearly  all  the  graphic 
touches.  Not  only  could  no  purpose  have  been  effected  by  doing  this, 
but  the  person  who  did  it  must  have  been  absolutely  devoid  of  taste. 
The  idea  which  has  been  so  often  propounded,  that  one  of  these  Gos- 
pels can  have  formed  the  basis  on  which  the  other  has  been  con- 
structed, is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  phenomena  which  they 
present.  One  thing  however  must  be  admitted,  the  narrative  portions 
of  St.  Matthew  present  few  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  autoptic 
testimony. 

*  The  two  chief  difficulties  attending  the  identification  of  our  pre- 
sent Mark  with  the  Mark  of  Papias'  are — First :  that  Papias  affirms 
that  the  Mark  with  which  he  was  acquainted  was  not  written  in  order, 
whereas  ours  follows  an  orderly  arrangement.  Secondly :  it  is  argued 
from  the  number  of  cases  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  are  in  agree- 
ment, and  Mark  at  variance,  in  their  use  of  particular  forms  of  expres- 
sion, that  our  present  Mark  cannot  form  one  of  the  original  documents 
on  which  our  Synoptics  are  based,  and  consequently  that  it  is  not  the 
Mark  of  Papias.  This  second  reason  seems  to  me  to  be  inconclusive ; 
for  our  Mark  may  be  the  Mark  of  Papias,  and  yet  not  be  one  of 
the  documents  which  are  supposed  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
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Gospels,  they  do  not  estabHsh  the  fact  beyond  all  reasonable 
question.  The  evidence  seems  very  nearly  conclusive  with, 
respect  to  the  author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  still  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  probability,  though  high,  is  in  no 
case  so  strong  as  to  amount  to  a  moral  demonstration.  The 
whole  of  the  evidence,  however,  if  taken  together,  may  be 
considered  as  establishing  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Synoptics  were  in  existence  during  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  second  century. 

IV.  I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  and  the  Apostolical 
Fathers. 

The  writings  of  Justin  not  only  exceed  in  bulk  all  the 
remains  of  Christian  literature  previous  to  his  time,  but 
their  references  to  the  actions  and  teaching  of  Our  Lord 
are  exceedingly  numerous.  Assuming  that  his  writings 
were  composed  not  later  than  a.d,  145  to  a.d.  150,  and  that 
his  recollection  was  good  for  thirty  years  earlier,  his  testi- 

Synoptic  narrative.  Such  documents  may  be  sought  for  in  memo- 
randa used  by  the  original  missionaries  of  tbe  Christian  Church,  and 
which  by  frequent  use  had  become  thoroughly  impressed  npon  their 
memories.  The  first  objection,  however,  is  a  more  serious  one.  Mr- 
Sanday  justly  assumes  that  the  most  natural  meaning  of  the  words 
"  in  order"  is  "  in  chronological  order."  Still  they  are  applicable  to 
any  kind  of  orderly  arrangement,  as  is  shown  by  their  use  in  the  pre- 
face of  St.  Luke's  Gospel ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  that  its  author  can 
have  meant  by  this  expression  to  aflBrm  that  he  has  in  all  cases  fol- 
lowed the  strict  chronological  order.  But  there  is  a  looseness  about 
the  expression  in  Papias  which  renders  it  possible  to  apply  the  words 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  discourses  which  Mark  has  incorporated  into 
his  Gospel,  rather  than  to  the  events.  It  is  true  that  in  the  sentence 
where  these  words  occur,  Papias  states  that  Mark  wrote  down  accu- 
rately, but  not  in  order,  all  that  he  remembered  that  was  said  or  done 
by  Christ.  But  in  the  second  sentence  he  describes  Peter,  from 
whom  he  says  that  Mark  derived  his  materials,  as  teaching  according 
to  the  occcasion,  and  "  not  as  composing  a  connected  narrative  of  the 
Lord's  discourses."  A  loose  writer  like  Papias  might  have  had  these 
latter  in  view  when  he  said  that  Mark  had  not  followed  an  orderly 
arrangement  in  the  composition  of  his  Gospel. 
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mony  becomes  valid  for  the  belief  in  the  facts  as  it  existed  in 
the  Church  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  years  after  the  termi- 
nation of  Our  Lord's  ministry.  This  brings  us  within  the 
range  of  trustworthy  historical  tradition,  Of  this  testimony 
I  shall  make  a  very  important  use  presently.  I  have  here 
only  to  do  with  it  as  far  as  it  bears  on  the  date  and  author- 
ship of  the  Gospels. 

One  thing  the  testimony  of  Justin  places  beyond  the 
possibility  of  dispute,  viz.  that  he  derived  his  informa- 
tioUj  not  merely  from  oral  traditions  handed  down  in  the 
Church,  but  from  written  documents  of  some  kind,  which 
he  designates  "Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  and  occasionally, 
"  Gospels,"  and  which  he  tells  us  that  the  Church  was  in 
the  habit  of  publicly  reading.  It  is  also  no  less  certain 
that  in  his  time  these  memoirs  did  not  stand  on  the  same 
level  in  point  of  authority  as  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures.* The  important  question  is,  can  they  be  identified 
with  our  present  Gospels  ?  If  they  could,  this  would  not 
only  afford  evidence  of  their  composition  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century,  but  it  would  go  far  to 
establish  the  fact  that  they  were  the  compositions  of  the 
writers  whose  names  they  bear.     In  effecting  this  identi- 

•  The  mode  in  which  these  "  memoirs  of  the  Apostles"  are  referred 
to  by  Justin  renders  it  impossible  that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
they  could  have  been  recent  compositions.  They  had  already  attained 
such  notoriety  as  to  be  pubhcly  read  in  the  Church.  His  mode  of 
speaking  of  them  justifies  us  in  inferring  that  this  had  been  the  case 
from  his  earliest  recollections ;  and  that  the  practice  was  no  recent 
innovation.  It  is  certain  therefore  that  they  must  have  been  published 
several  years  earlier,  as  it  could  be  only  by  gradual  steps  that  they 
could  obtain  the  currency  requisite  to  entitle  them  to  this  distinction. 
Doubtless  the  Christian  community  possessed  the  means  of  bringing 
a,  work — such  a  work  as  a  gospel — into  earher  notice  than  it  could 
obtain  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Still  a  considerable  interval  of 
time  must  have  been  necessary,  before  a  book  which  professed  to  be 
a  "Memoir  of  the  Apostles"  could  have  established  its  reputation  so 
firmly  as  to  be  publicly  read  in  the  Church.  It  is  hardly  possible 
therefore  that  Justin's  "Memoirs"  can  have  been  published  later  than 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the  first  century. 
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fication,  the  difficulty  is  caused  by  tlie  inexactitudfe  of  the 
quotations,  which  it  must  be  remembered,  extends,  although 
not  in  the  same  degree,  to  his  unquestionable  citations  from 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

Another  fact  the  writings  of  Justia  establish  beyond 
all  doubt.  If  the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles  were  not  our 
three  Synoptics,  they  must  have  been  writings  Which  bore 
the  closest  possible  resemblance  to  them. 

The  following  is  the  general  conclusion  on  which  we  may 
safely  rest.  The  writings  of  Justin  establish  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  probabihty,  although  not  to  absolute  certainty, 
that  among  the  documents  used  by  him  were  one  or  more  of 
our  present  Gospels.  It  is  also  very  probable,  but  yet  not 
absolutely  certain,  that  he  used  one  or  more  documents 
besides  these,  which  are  no  longer  extant. 

Vi  As  we  ascend  upwards  owe  evidence  becomes  less  dis- 
tinct. Our  materials  become  few  and  meagre.  Some  of  the 
earlier  writings,  once  accepted  as  genuine,  and  referred  to  as 
such  by  Paley,are  now  with  great  reason  rejected  as  spurious. 
Still  they  are  not  altogether  without  value,  for  their  early  date 
is  unquestionable ;  but  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  them 
requires  for  its  due  appreciation  such  an  amount  of  skill  in 
textual  criticism  as  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  long  course  of 
special  study,  to  which  few  persons  have  either  the  leisure  or 
the  inclination  to  devote  themselves.  The  references,  as 
far  as  they  go,  are  to  the  same  facts  and  teaching  as  those 
in  our  present  Gospels ;  and  only  to  a  very  inconsiderable 
number  in  which  they  differ  from  them.  But  whether  these 
references  are  made  to  them,  or  to  other  documents 
closely  resembling  them,  or  whether  the  information  was 
derived  from  traditions  of  a  similar  character,  the  inexacti- 
tude of  the  citations  prevents  us  from  determining  with 
certainty.  Still  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
assumption  that  these  writers  used  one  or  more  of  our 
present  Gospels.  If  we  could  be  certain  that  Clement  of 
Rome,  Polycarp,  or  Ignatius,  used  our  Gospels,  it  would  go 
far  to  establish  the  date  which  has  been  usually  assigned  to 
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them.  But  as  they  do  not  directly  refer  to  written  docu- 
ments, it  must  be  admitted  that  their  information  may  have 
been  equally  well  derived  from  the  traditions  of  the  Church. 
As  a  testimony  to  the  existence  either  of  traditions  or  of 
documents  which  substantially  agreed  with  the  contents  of 
the  Synoptics,  their  references  are  invaluable,  for  this  they 
establish  beyond  a  question. 

Such  then  is  the  position  in  which  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers  leaves  us  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
Gospels.     Let  me  briefly  summarise  it. 

It  establishes  the  fact  that  those  who  flourished  as 
late  as  160  years  after  the  events  recorded  in  them, 
accepted  them  as  indubitable  authorities  respecting  the 
actions  and  teaching  of  Our  Lord,  and  as  written  by  the 
persons  whose  names  they  bear ;  but  this  leaves  the  ques- 
tion open,  as  to  how  far  we  can  rely  on  their  critical  judg- 
ment. The  evidence  afforded  by  the  earlier  writers  amounts 
only  to  a  very  high  degree  of  probability,  which  diminishes 
in  force  as  we  ascend  upwards,  and  will  in  no  case  carry  us 
higher  than  the  last  ten  years  of  the  flrst  century.  But  our 
greatest  difficulty  is  this,  that  the  evidence  is  made  up  of 
the  balance  of  so  large  a  number  of  intricate  probabilities 
which  vary  greatly  in  weight,  as  to  require  an  intellect 
highly  trained  in  such  studies,  to  estimate  them  at  their 
proper  value  ;  and  it  is  moreover  a  kind  of  evidence,  which 
will  be  estimated  differently  by  different  persons.  It  must 
be  conceded  therefore,  that  our  evidence  that  the  Synoptics 
were  written  prior  to  the  year  A.d.  70,  and  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  about  A.d.  90,  by  the  authors  whose  names  they 
bear,  if  we  rely  exclusively  on  the  literary  testimony  furnished 
hy  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  amounts  not  to  certainty,  but 
only  to  a  high  degree   of    probability.*     Such  a  fact,   I 

*  It  has  been  aflSrmed  by  Bishop  Butler  that  probable  evidence 
constitutes  the  very  guide  of  life.  The  truth  of  this  I  fully  admit ; 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  probable  evidence  which  those  who  are  guided  by 
it  are  capable  of  weighing  and  judging.  This  renders  the  maxim  in  a 
great  measure  inapplicable  to  the  kind  of  evidence  which  we  are 
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thmkj  fully  justifies  me  in  placing  another  kind  of  Svidenco 
in  the  forefront  of  the  Christian  argument. 

Such  being  the  position  in  which  our  purely  literary  evi- 
dence leaves  us,  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  highest  import- 
ance whether  we  have  made  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  historical  materials  which  we  possess  ?  I  cannot  think 
that  we  have.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  can 
be  made  to  afford  a  far  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  supernatural  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  than  any 
amount  of  mere  citations  from  the  Fathers,  and  of  compli- 
cated reasonings  upon  them.  I  therefore  proceed  to  address 
myself  to  the  reconstructive  portion  of  the  argument. 

I  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  far  too  much  importance 
has  been  attached  on  both  sides  to  these  citations,  as  if  the 
life  of  Christianity  depended  on  them.  They  are  doubtless 
very  interesting  in  reference  to  many  important  questions  of 
theology  j  but  with  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
great  facts  on  which  Christianity  is  based,  their  value  has  been 
greatly  over-estimated.  We  have  abundance  of  materials  for 
proving  that  the  general  contents  of  the  Gospels  are  trust- 
worthy accounts  of  the  traditions  which  were  handed  down 

now  considering.  Even  the  great  majority  of  educated  men  are  very 
imperfect  judges  of  its  value,  because  a  special  training  in  this  class 
of  Mstorical  studies  is  necessary  for  its  due  appreciation.  Tlie  ordi- 
nary class  of  minds  can  form  respecting  it  little  or  no  judgment  of 
their  own,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to  accept  it,  if  they  accept  it 
at  all,  in  reliance  on  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  more  learned  than 
themselves.  But  in  this  particular  case,  the  value  of  the  judgment  of 
the  learned  is  greatly  weakened  in  the  eyes  of  ordinary  men,  because 
those  who  should  be  guides  are  at  issue  among  themselves  as  to  the 
importance  which  they  assign  to  the  evidence  in  question.  The  whole 
tendency  of  thought  in  modern  times  is  to  require  evidence  in  religious 
matters  on  which  men  can  exercise  some  judgment  of  their  ovm. 
Scientific  judgments  are  in  numerous  cases  accepted  without  this, 
because  many  of  them  admit  of  verification  in  our  actual  experience, 
which  imparts  a  credibility  to  the  assertions  of  eminent  professors 
on  subjects  which  lie  beyond  its  range  ;  but  the  case  is  wholly  difie- 
rent  with  respect  to  rehgious  truth. 
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by  the  primitive  followers  of  Jesus,  and  tlie  value  of  the 
evidence  would  be  only  slightly  increased,  if  we  could  de- 
termine with  certainty  their  genuineness  and  the  date  of 
publication.  I  do  not  deny  that  our  abihty  to  prove  that 
they  were  published  between  the  years  A.D.  60  and  a.d.  90, 
and  written  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  have  been  ascribed, 
would  strengthen  the  evidence ;  but  that  which  we  possess 
is  so  strong  that  we  can  well  afford  to  dispense  with  this 
additional  confirmation.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  surely  unwise 
on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  Christianity,  to  rest  their 
case  exclusively  on  evidence  which  consists  of  a  balance  of 
intricate  probabilities,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  base  it  on 
that  which  amounts  to  a  moral  certainty. 

Let  us  then  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument  lay 
aside  the  question  whether  the  references  to  the  actions  and 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  which  are  contained  ia  the  remains 
of  the  Patristic  and  heretical  writings  prior  to  the  year  180, 
afibrd  a  valid  proof  that  the  authors  used  our  present  Gos- 
pels. One  thing,  however,  these  writings  establish  beyond 
all  doubt,  viz.  that  their  authors  used  written  documents  of 
some  kind,  whether  oup  Gospels  or  others.  It  is  also  no  less 
certain  that  these  documents  contained  an  account  which 
(whatever  may  have  been  its  minor  variations)  was  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  same  as  that  which  we  read  in  the 
Synoptics.  The  actions  and  sayings  attributed  to  our  Lord 
in  all  the  existing  remains  of  Christian  literature  between 
A.D.  90  and  a.d.  180,  the  complete  counterparts  of  which 
cannot  be  found  in  our  present  Gospels,  are  about  twelve  in 
number.  It  follows,  therefore,  whatever  the  documents 
may  have  been,  to  which  the  fathers  referred,  or  whatever 
traditional  sources  of  information  they  may  have  possessed, 
that  the  facts  at  their  command  were  for  all  the  purposes  of 
history  the  same  as  those  of  our  present  Gospels,  and  that 
the  minor  difierences  in  words  and  language  are  not  worthy 
taking  into  account  in  a  controversy  which  is  simply  histo- 
rical. 

As  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  are  by  far  the  most 
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extensive  of  tliose  wliicli  have  come  down  to  us,  i  will  use 
them  as  a  crucial  test  of  the  value  of  my  position.  His 
references  to  events  in  the  Evangelical  History,  and  to  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  are  very  numerous ;  and  he  states  dis- 
tinctly that  he  made  use  of  documents  which  he  designates 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  and  occasionally  "  Gospels." 
Were  they  our  Gospels  ?  It  is  too  much  to  affirm  positively 
that  they  were.  But  one  thing  his  writings  prove  to  be  an 
actual  certainty.  Whatever  documents  he  may  have  used, 
their  contents  must  have  borne  the  closest  resemblance  to 
those  of  our  present  Gospels.  * 

Let  us  assume  that  the  actual  references  in  Justin  to 
events  in  the  Evangelical  history,  are  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  which  will  be  a  close  approximation  to  the  truth.f 
Of  these  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  same  as  those  which  we  read  in  the  Evangel- 
ists. The  remaining  four  are  references  to  some  un- 
important facts  which  we  do  not  find  in  their  pages  ;  it 
follows  therefore  that  the  facts  referred  to  by  Justin,  but 
not  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  stand  to  those  which  are 
recorded,  in  the  proportion  of  only  two  to  ninety-eight. 
What  more  can  be  required  for  our  purpose  ?  What  more 
important  historical  result  will  be  arrived  at,  by  engaging  in 
minute  discussions  as  to  whether  the  references  in  Justin 

*  Such  variations  as  the  assertion  that  our  Lord  was  born  in  a  cave 
instead  of  in  a  stable,  and  the  addition  to  the  narrative  of  the  baptism 
of  the  appearance  of  a  bright  hght  shining  in  the  Jordan,  &c.,  are 
really  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  unworthy  of  serious  notice.  Two 
things  are  indisputable  :  first,  that  Justin's  facts,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  trifling  variations  of  this  description,  are  our  facts ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  teaching  which  he  attributes  to  our  Lord,  although 
varied  in  words,  is  for  all  practical  purposes  identical  with  that  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  The  references  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  more 
remote  and  uncertain,  although  even  here  it  is  evident  that  he  accepted 
many  of  its  fundamental  principles. 

f  There  are  more  ways  than  one  in  which  these  references  may  be 
counted.  According  to  some  methods  the  number  might  be  consider- 
ably augmented.  The  number  stated  in  the  text  may  be  taken  as  a 
minimum. 
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do  or  do  not  prove  that  the  documents  which  he  used^  were 
our  four  Evangelists,  when  it  is  an  actual  certainty  that  if 
not  the  same,  they  so  clearly  resembled  them  as  to  vary  only 
to  an  inappreciable  extent  ? 

But  I  go  a  step  further,  and  aflBrm,  that  even  if  it  could 
be  proved,  that  Justin  made  use  of  several  documents 
which  were  not  our  Gospels,  it  would  only  strengthen  our 
position.  It  may  seem  almost  a  paradox,  but  I  would 
say,  the  more  he  used  the  better.  Let  us  suppose 
that  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  instead  of  being 
confined  to  our  four  Evangelists,  were  not  less  than  twelve 
in  number,  what  would  follow  ?  The  more  numerous  the 
documents  which  he  had  before  him,  the  more  certain  it 
would  be  that  they  embodied  the  various  forms  of  the 
traditions  which  were  current  in  the  Church  during  the  time 
in  which  he  lived.  Our  knowledge  of  the  real  facts  of 
history  is  far  more  certain  when  we  possess  several  autho- 
rities than  when  we  are  obliged  to  trust  to  one  only.  Thus 
the  large  number  of  the  narratives  of  the  murder  of  Thomas 
a  Becket,  puts  us  in  full  possession  of  what  were  the  actual 
occurrences,  a  knowledge  which  we  should  fail  to  obtain 
from  any  one  single  record.* 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  Justin  had  a  large  number  of 
documents  before  him,  and  that  his  citations  do  not  enable 
us  positively  to  identify  any  one  of  them  with  either  of  our 
present  Gospels,  what  would  this  prove  ?     It  would  esta- 

*  Thus  for  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  Persian  wars,  we 
are  almost  exclusively  dependent  on  the  History  of  Herodotus,  our 
other  informants  having  lived  at  times  comparatively  remote  from  the 
events.  With  how  much  greater  certainty  should  we  now  be  able  to 
reconstruct  the  history  of  these  wars,  and  to  solve  a  number  of  diffi- 
culties in  his  narrative,  if  twelve  persons,  instead  of  a  single  individual 
had  gleaned  up  the  different  anecdotes,  which  were  floating  about  in 
traditionary  recollections  of  the  generation  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed them.  AH  subsequent  history  bears  witness  to  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  accounts  for  which  we  are  dependent  on  a  single  narrator.  In 
this,  above  all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  the  old  adage  is  true, 
"  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety." 
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blish  on  incontestable  evidence  that  tlie  documehts  wticli 
he  used  must  have  agreed  in  ascribing  to  Jesus  similar 
actions,  and  a  similar  teaching,  to  those  which  are  attributed 
to  Him  by  the  EvangeUsts,  and  that  the  accounts  then 
current  diflfered  from  them  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  ninety- 
eight.  It  is  marvellous  when  we  consider  the  nearness  of  the 
time  when  Justin  lived  to  Our  Lord's  ministry,  that  he  should 
have  preserved  so  few  incidents  respecting  it,  which  vary 
from  those  in  our  Gospels,  rather  than  that  those  to  which 
he  has  referred  should  present  the  slight  variations  they  do ; 
for  it  is  an  interval  within  which  traditionary  reminiscences 
must  have  possessed  all  their  freshness.  Nothing  can  give 
us  a  stronger  sense  of  this  than  the  simple  reflection  that 
the  period  of  his  distract  historical  recollections  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  close  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  by  the 
same  interval  which  separates  us  from  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  Wesleyanism.  It  is  impossible  but  that  tradi- 
tionary reminiscences  must  then  have  been  numerous. 
Papias  even  declares  his  preference  for  them  as  compared 
with  written  accounts.  The  most  probable  solution  of  the 
fact  that  Justin's  references  to  anything  outside  our  Gospels 
are  so  few  is  that  he  must  have  assigned  to  them  a  para- 
m.ount  authority ;  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  that  he  actually  used  them. 

The  remarks  which  are  true  of  Justin  are  equally  so  of 
all  the  earlier  Christian  writings  which  have  been  preserved 
which  are  not  included  in  the  Canon.  Let  it  be  granted, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  passages  in  them  which 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  corresponding  ones  in  our 
Gospels  do  not  prove  that  their  authors  were  acquainted 
with  them.  Still  they  prove  beyond  the  power  of  contra- 
diction not  only  that  either  the  written  documents,  or  the 
traditions  of  Our  Lord's  ministry  with  which  their  authors 
were  acquainted,  contained  statements  of  a  character  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  in  the  Evangelists,  but  that  the 
number  of  the  other  incidents  or  sayings,   not  included  in 
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them,  whicli  they  accepted  as  genuinej  were  very  inconsi- 
derable. These  considerations  prove  that  the  traditions 
embodied  in  our  Gospels  must  have  been  fully  accepted  in 
the  Church  as  the  groundwork  of  its  faith,  either  in  a 
written  or  an  oral  form  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
the  first  century ;  or  in  other  words,  that  they  were 
separated  from  the  events  themselves  by  a  period  of  only 
fifty  years.  With  such  evidence  in  our  hands,  it  is  simply 
useless  to  spend  our  time  in  endeavouring  to  determine 
whether  the  references  in  question  prove  that  the  Fathers 
were  acquainted  with  our  Gospels,  and  quoted  from  them. 
To  represent  that  the  proof  of  this  is  vital  to  Christianity 
is  not  only  needless  but  highly  dangerous. 

The  point  at  issue  is  a  purely  historical  one.  It  is  simply 
this  :  Are  the  accounts  of  the  actions  and  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  we  read  them  in  our  Gospels  substantially 
the  same  as  those  which  were  reported  by  His  primitive 
followers  and  by  the  eye-witnesses  of  His  ministry  ?  If  this 
be  so,  it  follows  that  the  subject  which  we  have  to  consider 
is,  not  whether  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  the  writings  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  respectively,  concerning  whom 
our  information  is  but  scanty  ;*  but  whether  their  contents 
are  truthful  embodiments  of  the  traditions  of  the  ministry 

*  If  we  could  prove  that  the  first  Gospel  was  written  by  St. 
Matthew,  this  would  establish  the  fact  that  the  incidents  recorded  in  it 
were  accepted  by  one  of  the  original  Apostles  ;  but  as  we  know  nothing 
of  St.  Matthew  except  from  the  Gospel  itself,  it  would  afford  no  assist- 
ance in  meeting  the  modern  objection,  that  the  belief  in  the  miracles 
was  the  result  of  mistaken  judgment,  or  of  some  form  of  mental  hallu- 
cination, although  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  belief  in  their  legendary 
origin.  This  argument  wiU  be  still  more  apphcable  to  Mark  and 
Luke,  who  were  not  original  witnesses  of  the  events  which  they 
narrate,  although  St.  Mark's  Gospel  would  have  all  the  value  of 
authentic  testimony,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  its  contents  represented 
the  preaching  of  St.  Peter.  Yet  even  this  would  leave  the  question 
as  to  the  competency  of  their  judgment,  or  whether  the  belief  in  the 
miracles,  especially  that  of  the  Eesurrection,  originated  in  mental 
haUucination,  entirely  open. 
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of  Our  Lord,  as  they  were  handed  down  by  His*primitive 
disciples.  On  this  the  controversy  really  turns.  Do  these 
Gospels  practically  embody  these  traditions,  or  are  they 
made  up  of  a  number  of  later  mythic  and  legendary  addi- 
tions, which  have  obscured  the  real  history  ? 

The  nature  of  the  case  renders  it  certain  that  during  the 
early  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Church,  the  facts  of  Our 
Lord's  ministry  must  have  been  handed  down  by  His 
followers  in  an  oral  form.  The  all-important  question  is, 
not  whether  every  one  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
is  narrated  with  minute  accuracy  ;  but  whether  they  can  be 
relied  on  for  the  practical  purposes  of  history,  as  an  embodi- 
ment of  these  traditions.  I  do  not  say,  that  if  we  could 
establish  this,  it  would  prove  the  facts  to  have  been  actual 
occurrences ;  for  it  would  be  still  open  to  the  supposition 
that  His  followers  might  have  been  deceived  as  to  the 
natui'e  of  the  events  which  they  supposed  themselves  to 
have  witnessed.  But  it  would  prove  that  they  accepted 
them  as  the  veritable  facts  on  the  belief  in  which  the  Church 
was  founded,  and  the  question  whether  they  were  the  victims 
of  delusion  must  be  settled  on  other  principles. 

This  portion  of  the  Patristic  evidence,  which  is  of  a  very 
simple  character,  and  is  one  which  the  most  ordinary  student 
can  easily  verify  for  himself,  establishes  conclusively  the 
following  points. 

First,  that  the  traditions  of  the  Church  respecting  the 
actions  and  teaching  of  Our  Lord,  whether  they  existed  in  a 
written  or  an  oral  form,  were  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
century,  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  we  read  in 
the  Synoptics,  the  variations  being  so  inconsiderable,  that 
for  historical  purposes  they  may  be  safely  disregarded. 

Secondly  :  if  there  was  a  different  class  of  traditions 
floating  about  in  the  Church,  and  modelled  on  the  concep- 
tions involved  in  the  stories  contained  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  that  the  writers  of  this  early  Christian  Hterattire 
did  not  attach  any  value  to  them ;  and  that  they  must  have 
accepted  the  one  as  an  account  of  the  genuine  actions  and 
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teaching  of  their  Master,  and  have  rejected  the  other  as  a 
fabulous  addition. 

From  these  two  conclusions  it  follows  : — 

First :  that  no  legendary  matter  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
the  historian,  which  was  invented  as  late  as  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  first  century,  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
narratives  of  the  Synoptics. 

Secondly ;  That  the  traditions  of  the  same  period  attri- 
buted to  Jesus  a  number  of  miraculous  actions,  nearly 
all  of  them  identical,  and  all  of  them  of  the  same  character 
as  those  which  are  contained  in  our  Gospels,  and  wholly 
diflfering  in  type  and  conception  from  those  which  are 
narrated  in  the  Apocryphal  ones. 

Thirdly ;  that  the  religious  and  moral  teaching,  which 
these  traditions  attributed  to  Hia3,  whatever  slight  varia- 
tions it  may  have  contained,  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  same  as  that  which  we  read  in  the  Synoptics. 

Fourthly  :  that  if  the  narrative  of  the  Synoptics  consists 
of  a  mass  of  legendary  matter,  these  legends  must  have 
grown  up  between  a.d,  30,  and  a.d.  90,  or  during  the  60 
years  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  our  Lord's  ministry. 
This  interval  I  shall  fully  cover  by  the  aid  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  in  my  next  Lecture. 

The  importance  of  one  element  in  the  historical  inquiry 
has  been  greatly  overlooked  both  by  the  opponents  and  the 
defenders  of  Christianity;  I  mean,  the  existence  of  the 
Church  as  a  visible  society ;  and  the  guarantee  which  this 
affords  of  the  accurate  transmission  of  the  facts  on  which  it 
was  founded,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  renders  it  impos- 
sible, that  the  traditions  of  the  nrimitive  followers  of  Jesus 
should  at  this  early  period  of  its  history,  have  been  super- 
seded by  a  set  of  legendary  inventions,  which  obscured  the 
true  facts  of  its  Founder's  life.  The  whole  question  has 
been  discussed  as  though  it  were  a  purely  literary  one,  in 
which  a  complicated  mass  of  testimony  consisting  of  a 
number  of  minute  probabilities  has  to  be  carefully  estimated. 
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The  facts  of  Christianity  are  not  like  the  ordinaiy  facts  of 
history.  They  differ  from  them  in  this,  that  not  only  do 
they  form  the  foundation  on  which  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  been  erected,  but  that  a  constant  preservation  of 
the  knowledge  of  them  is  a  necessary  condition  of  its  con- 
tinued existence — they  form  in  fact  the  sole  principle  of  its 
cohesion  as  a  society,  and  the  mainspring  of  the  religious 
life  of  its  individual  members.  In  this  respect  the  Church 
differs  from  every  human  institution  in  that  it  has  not  only 
been  founded  by  Jesus  Christ,  but  has  been  built  on  Him, 
He  being  at  the  same  time  both  its  foundation  and  chief 
corner-stone.*  The  facts  of  its  founder's  life  first  brought 
the  Society  into  being ;  an  acquaintance  with  them  was 
essential  to  that  continuous  growth,  which  it  has  exhibited 
from  the  first  dawn  of  its  existence  to  the  present  hour,  and 
if  they  could  be  proved  to  be  fabulous  inventions,  its  destruc- 
tion would  be  inevitable. 

Another  equally  powerful  reason  for  the  accurate  trans- 
mission of  the  traditions  constantly  in  operation,  was  the 

•  The  relation  in  which  Jesus  Christ  stands  to  the  Church,  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  in  which  the  founders  of  human  institutions  stand  to 
the  Societies  which  they  have  originated  is  best  expressed  in  the  words 
of  the  great  Apostle  "  That  we  may  grow  up  to  Him  who  is  the  head 
in  all  things,  even  Christ.  From  whom  the  whole  body,  fitly  joined 
together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  accordmg 
to  the  effectual  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body, 
to  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love."  Eph.  iv.  15,  16.  "  He  is  the  Head 
of  the  body,  the  Church,"  Col.  i.  18.  "  As  ye  therefore  have  received 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  Him,  rooted  and  built  up  in 
Him,  and  stablished  in  the  faith,"  Col.  ii.  6,  9.  "  And  not  holding 
the  Head,  from  whom  all  the  body  by  joints  and  bands  having  nourish- 
ment ministered,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God,"  Col.  ii.  19. 
These  and  a  vast  number  of  other  passages  which  might  be  easily 
quoted  from  the  Apostle  point  out  in  clear  and  unmistakable  lan- 
guage the  difference  of  the  relation  in  which  the  Christian  Church  stands 
to  its  Founder  from  that  in  which  the  founders  of  human  Societies 
stand  to  theirs ;  and  the  constant  necessity  which  it  was  under  of 
preserving  the  great  facts  of  His  life  and  teaching  m  vivid  remem- 
brance. 
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necessity  for  making  converts.  Consisting  originally  of  a 
few  hundred  members,  the  Church  has  grown  to  its  present 
dimensions  by  inducing  others  to  join  its  ranks.  Unless 
it  had  been  thus  enlarged,  the  century  which  gave  it  birth 
must  have  witnessed  its  extinction.  What  was  the  only 
mode  in  which  converts  could  be  made  ?  Only  one  answer 
is  possible.  By  persuading  them  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ. 
To  effect  this  two  things  were  necessary.  First :  to  explain 
to  the  proposed  convert  the  true  meaning  of  the  idea  of  the 
Christ.  Secondly:  to  set  before  him  such  facts  in  the 
history  of  Jesus  as  were  sufficient  to  prove  that  He  was  the 
Christ.  This  involved  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  record 
of  such  facts  in  constant  remembrance.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  as  the  Church  grew  with  great  rapidity  during  the 
first  three  centuries  of  our  era,  its  members  must  have  been 
most  active  missionaries,  and  consequently  that  their  motive 
for  keeping  in  vivid  recollection  the  chief  events  of  their 
Master's  life  must  have  been  of  the  strongest  character;  and 
that  this  must  have  been  in  active  operation  during  the  entire 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  conclusion  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  period  when  I  have  proved  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  that  the  Church  was  in  posses- 
sion of  an  account  of  His  actions  and  teaching,  similar  in 
its  great  outlines  to  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. 

These  considerations  therefore  make  it  certain,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  chief  events  of  Our  Lord's  ministry  must 
have  been  handed  down  in  the  living  recollections  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  Church  in  a  stream  of  unbroken 
tradition ;  and  it  is  immaterial  for  the  present  argument 
whether  this  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  written  documents, 
by  oral  transmission,  or  by  a  union  of  both.*  The  impor- 
tance  of   this    fact,  of    which  so   little   account  is  made 

*  I  use  the  word  "  tradition"  as  denoting  that  the  events  were  not 
transmitted  merely  by  the  aid  of  written  documents  ;  but  that  they 
must  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  living  consciousness  of  the  entire 
Christian  community. 
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in  our  ordinary  evidential   treatises,    can  hardly,  be   over- 
estimated. 

Assuming  these  positions  to  have  been  established,  the 
following  conclusions  necessarily  result  from  them.  It 
would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  difficult,  not  to  say, 
impossible,  during  the  brief  interval  which  separates  Our 
Lord's  ministry  from  the  end  of  the  first  century,  to  have 
imposed  on  any  community  of  Christians  a  mass  of 
legendary  matter,  of  a  character  wholly  diiierent  from  those 
facts,  on  the  belief  in  which  the  existence  of  the  Church  was 
originally  founded,  and  which  formed  the  moving  spring  of 
the  daily  life  of  its  individual  members,  and  which  many  of 
them  had  accepted  as  the  ground  of  their  conversion.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  communities,  like  the  Churches 
of  the  first  century,  living  in  a  state  of  constant  antagonism, 
to  their  Jewish  and  pagan  neighbours,  and  having  to  justify 
to  themselves  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  abandoned 
their  former  beliefs,  could  have  become  oblivious  of  those 
facts  which  had  induced  them  to  accept  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
and  which  had  ever  since  formed  the  foundation  of  their 
religious  life.  From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  the 
Church  must  have  been  possessed  of  a  machinery  for  trans- 
mitting an  account  of  the  chief  events  of  its  Founder's  life, 
which  was  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  every  other  form 
of  traditionary  history. 

This  difficulty,  in  itself  insuperable,  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  number  of  the  Christian  communities,  and  the  wide 
extent  of  territory  over  which  they  were  scattered.  Even 
if  we  suppose  such  an  imposition  to  have  been  possible  in 
the  members  of  a  particular  Church,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  extend  it  to  any  considerable  number  of 
them.  But  as  the  patristic  testimony  is  fully  adequate  to 
prove  that  a  body  of  facts  similar  to  those  recorded  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  formed  the  foundation  of  the  life  of 
the  entire  Church  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century,  it 
follows  that  they  must  have  been  substantially  the  same  as 
those  which  the  original  followers  of  Our  Lord  narrated  as 
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the  chief  events  of  His  ministry,  and  the  groundwork  of 
the  Christianity  of  the  Churches  which  they  planted. 

But  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  which  are  in 
themselves  sufficiently  weighty,  the  whole  interval  of  time 
lies  within  the  period  of  the  most  genuine  and  lively  his- 
torical recollection.  It  is  one  in  fact  which  is  completely 
covered  by  the  lives  of  the  actual  witnesses  of  the  facts, 
and  of  persons  who  heard  the  reports  of  them  from  those 
witnesses.  These  various  reasonings  in  the  latter  portion  of 
this  Lecture  fully  prove  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  do  not 
consist  of  a  mass  of  myths  and  legends  invented  between 
the  years  a.d.  80  and  170.  The  still  more  important  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  I  shall  consider  in 
the  following  Lecture.  In  the  meantime  I  will  only  press  on 
your  attention  the  importance  of  the  Church  as  a  witness 
to  the  facts  of  Christianity,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  literary 
evidence  on  which  their  truth  has  been  almost  exclusively 
rested,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  ''  The  Church  of  the  Living 
God  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.'" 
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LECTUEE   VI. 


"  Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  unto  you  the  gospel  which  I  preached 
unto  you,  which  also  ye  have  received,  and  wherein  ye  stand  ;  by 
which  also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  keep  in  memory  what  I  preached 
unto  you,  unless  ye  have  believed  in  vain.  For  I  delivered  unto 
you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  he  was  buried, 
and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures." 
1  COE.  XV.  1—4. 


In  my  last  Lecture  I  proved 

First :  that  tlie  "writings  of  the  Fathers  who  flourished 
during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  second  century  afford 
incontestable  evidence  that  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first 
century  the  Church  was  in  possession  of  a  body  of  tradi- 
tions respecting  the  actions  and  teaching  of  its  Founder, 
which  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  contained  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  From  this  it  followed  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  no  legendary  narrative  invented  subse- 
quently to  A.D.  80,  can  have  been  incorporated  into  their 
pages. 

Secondly  :  that  in  the  remains  of  the  Patristic  literature, 
the  references  to  anything  of  which  these  Gospels  do  not 
contain  a  complete  analogue  are  extremely  few ;  and  that 
only  four  or  five  of  the  incidents  referred  to  in  it  belong  to 
a  type  of  actions  differing  from  those  which  the  Synoptics 
have  attributed  to  Jesus.  From  this  it  followed,  that  not 
only  must  the  traditionary  renainiscences  of  the  Church 
within  fifty  years  of  its  Founder's  death  have  contained  the 
chief  facts  and  sayings  attributed  to  Our  Lord  in  the  Synop- 
tics, but  the  whole  of  them  must  have  been  modelled  on 
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the  same  type ;  and  further,  if  there  were  any  in  circulation 
of  a  different  character,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  in  the 
apocryphal  Gospels,  the  Church  must  have  rejected  them  as 
spurious. 

Thirdly :  that  the  Christian^  Church  was  not  only  in  a 
more  favourable  position  for  handing  down  a  true  account  of 
the  actions  and  sayings  of  its  Founder  than  any  other 
Society  which  has  ever  existed,  but  that  the  peculiarity  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed  must  have  com- 
pelled it  to  do  so. 

These  considerations  afford  a  probability,  amounting 
almost  to  a  moral  certainty,  that  during  this  period  of  fifty 
years,  which  intervenes  between  the  termination  of  Our 
Lord's  ministry  and  the  date  of  the  historic  testimony 
which  we  have  adduced,  no  accumulation  of  legendary 
matter  can  have  taken  the  place  of  that  genuine  account, 
which  each  Church  must  have  received  from  its  original 
founders  as  the  ground  of  its  existence,  the  source  of  the 
religious  life  of  its  individual  members,  and  the  bond  of  its 
cohesion. 

Further :  as  the  different  Christian  communities  were 
scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  territorial  space,  that  such  a 
substitution,  even  if  it  could  have  occurred  in  the  case  of 
some  one  of  the  Churches,  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  among  any  considerable  number  of  them. 

This  interval  is  so  brief  that  it  lies  far  within  those  limits 
during  which  traditionary  reminiscences  are  trustworthy 
informants  respecting  the  important  facts  of  history,  even 
when  unsupported  by  written  documents.  Minor  details 
may  undergo  modifications  according  to  the  prepossessions  of 
those  who  repeat  them ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  historical 
truth  of  the  main  facts.  If  this  is  true  of  political  events, 
in  which  the  interest  felt  by  individuals  is  comparatively 
small,  how  much  more  must  it  have  been  the  case  with  those 
actions  and  sayings  of  Jesus,  which  formed  the  ground  of 
the  existence  of  the  different  Christian  communities,  and  of 
their  daily  religious  life. 
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On  the  general  question  of  the  value  of  tradition  as  an 
historical  informant,  and  the  limits  within  which  its  testi- 
mony is  to  be  rehed  on,  I  need  not  enter  in  this  place.  The 
whole  subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed  by  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  in  his  work  on  The  Credibility  of  early  Roman 
History,  as  to  render  any  observations  of  mine  un- 
necessary. 

Assuming  the  validity  of  his  principles,  it  would  follow, 
that  even  if  the  Synoptic  Gospels  were  published  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  second  century,  they  would  still  lie 
within  the  period  of  genuine  historical  tradition,  within 
which,  though  variations  may  arise  on  subordinate  points, 
the  recollection  of  important  events  still  remains  unimpaired. 
But  in  the  present  case  we  have  only  to  cover  a  period  of 
fifty,  or  at  most  sixty  years.  During  this  period  the  tradi- 
tionary reminiscences  of  the  Church  must  have  been  of  a 
most  vivid  character.  If  we  assume  that  considerable 
numbers  of  its  members  who  witnessed  the  events  of  Our 
Lord's  ministry  were  not  older  than  himself,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  ten  years  younger,  according  to  the  average 
duration  of  human  life,  not  a  few  of  them  must  have  sur- 
vived tiU  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  first  century ;  and 
several  of  them  even  longer.  This  being  so,  the  numbers 
of  those  who  had  heard  details  of  those  facts  which  formed 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  Christian  instruction,  from  those 
who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  them,  must  have  been  very 
considerable ;  and  many  of  them  must  have  been  surviving, 
and  in  fuU  possession  of  their  faculties  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  second  century.  Consequently  during 
this  period  of  time,  there  must  have  been  ample  means  of 
obtaining  information  of  the  highest  order,  which  would 
have  rendered  it  impossible,  while  these  persons  lived,  that 
the  record  of  the  chief  incidents  of  Our  Lord's  ministry  could 
have  been  buried  under  a  mass  of  legendary  inventions. 

A  single  illustration  will  place  in  a  striking  light  the 
value  of  the  historical  traditions  of  the  Church  during  this 
interval  of  time. 
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The  last  ten  years  of  the  first  century  are  separated  from 
the  termination  of  Our  Lord's  ministry  by  an  interval  some- 
what less  than  that  which  intervenes  between  the  present 
year  and  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Several  of 
those  who  were  present  in  it  are  still  living  ;  and  many  of 
those  who  hear  me  may  have  heard  details  of  itj  as  I  have 
myself,  from  those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  it. 
Precisely  similar  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  first 
century  as  to  the  chief  events  of  its  Founder's  life,  to  that 
in  which  we  stand  in  respect  to  the  various  events  connected 
with  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba ;  while  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  Church  must  have  been  far  more  vivid  in 
proportion  to  the  profound  interest  which  was  felt  in.  them 
by  its  members.  While  historical  recollections  were  thus 
freshj  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  purely  legendary 
Jesus  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  actual  one,  and 
obliterated  the  knowledge  of  the  real  events  of  His  life.* 

*  To  take  another  illustration.  A  period  of  eighty-four  years 
separates  us  from  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  This  is  only  slightly 
less  than  that  which  must  have  separated  the  period  of  Justin's 
historical  recollection  from  that  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  Most  of 
us  who  have  attained  the  age  of  sisty,  have  conversed  with  persons 
who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  that  event,  and  who  had  a  Uvely 
recollection  of  it.  In  France  large  numbers  of  persons  must  be  still 
living  who  have  heard  details  of  it  from  those  who  actually  witnessed 
some  of  the  events  connected  with  it.  While  they  survive,  supposing 
that  no  account  of  it  had  been  committed  to  writing,  it  would  be 
impossible  that  its  chief  occurrences,  which  were  enacted  before  the 
public  eye,  could  be  superseded  by  a  set  of  fictions.  The  events  which 
took  place  near  the  scaffold  were  witnessed  only  by  few ;  and  here, 
as  we  may  expect,  the  accounts  vary  considerably  as  to  the  minor 
details,  but  these  variations  are  almost  exclusively  due  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  narrators.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  were  desti- 
tute of  a  single  written  or  printed  document,  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  construct  an  accurate  account  of  the  chief  facts,  by  the 
aid  of  the  reminiscences  of  those  who  have  heard  them  described 
by  persons  who  were  actually  present.  I  have  selected  this  event 
because  its  interest  was  so  great  that  it  would  be  certain  to  have 
impressed  itself  deeply  on  the  memory  of  those  who  witnessed  it. 
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These  considerations  seem  decisive :  but  we  liav0»evidence 
of  a  far  higher  order,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  adduce, 
namely,  the  testimony  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  These  will 
enable  me  to  cover  the  entire  period  in  question ;  and  to 
prove  not  only  that  the  Church  accepted  the  great  facts  ■  of 
Christianity,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  at  the 
time  when  St.  Paul  wrote  these  letters ;  but  that  its  belief 
was  coeval  with  its  reconstruction  immediately  after  the 
crucifixion  of  its  Founder.  In  addition  to  this  they  establish 
the  all-important  fact,  that  the  Church  was  reconstructed  on 
the  basis  of  the  belief  in  His  Resurrection  within  a  few  days 
after  his  crucifixion. 

The  inconsiderable  use  which  evidential  writers  have 
hitherto  made  of  these  epistles  may  well  excite  our  sur- 
prise. They  have  looked  upon  them  as  a  portion  of  the 
position  to  be  defended,  rather  than  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  the  historical  proof.  This  has  resulted 
partly  from  their  having  been  viewed  as  the  chief  source  of 
our  doctrinal  theology,  and  partly  from  the  supposed 
necessity  of  proving  the  canonical  authority  of  the  various 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  an  essential  portion  of  the 
defence  of  Christianity.  However  it  may  have  happened,  it 
is  certain  that  their  value  as  historical  documents  has  been 
greatly  overlooked ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  adopt  long  and  circuitous  methods  of 
proof  to  establish  facts  of  which  they  afibrd  the  strongest 
confirmation.      Before   however   I  adduce  the   facts  which 

and  thereby  insured  its  accurate  transmission.  Deeply  interesting, 
however,  as  it  was  to  Frenchmen,  the  events  of  Our  Lord's  ministry- 
must  have  had  a  far  more  profound  interest  for  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  both  the  necessity  and  the  means  of  transmit- 
ting an  accurate  report  must  have  been  far  greater.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  falsification  of  its  chief  events  vrithin  this  brief  interval 
of  time  would  have  been  impossible,  even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
recollections  of  individuals  were  not  aided  by  written  memoranda — a 
supposition  which  is  not  only  in  itself  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, 
but  in  the  case  of  Justin,  and  the  author  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  nega- 
tived by  their  express  testimony. 
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they  enable  us  to  prove,  I  must  draw  your  attention  to  their 
high  value  as  historical  documents  in  connection  with  the 
present  controversy. 

1.  Nearly  all  the  educated  unbelievers  of  Europe  who  have 
studied  this  question  fully  admit  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  four  most  important  of  these  epistles, 
viz.,  the  two  to  the  Corinthians,  that  to  the  Romans  and  the 
Galatians,  even  while  they  deny  that  of  nearly  every  other 
writing  in  the  New  Testament.  The  evidence  of  this  is  of 
two  kinds,  viz.,  external  attestation,  and  internal  testimony. 
Both  of  these  are  of  the  strongest  character ;  but  the  latter 
is  such  as  to  put  the  suspicion  of  forgery  out  of  the  question. 
In  these  four  writings  therefore  we  are  not  only  in 
possession  of  compositions  of  the  most  active  missionary  of 
primitive  Christianity,  but  of  documents  which  were  cer- 
tainly written  within  twenty-eight  years  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Consequently  they  have  all  the  value  of  contemporaneous 
testimony. 

To  these  must  be  added  four  other  letters,  which  profess 
to  have  been  written  by  the  same  Apostle,  and  which  must 
be  either  his,  or  the  work  of  a  deliberate  forger,  viz.,  the 
two  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  that  to  the  Philippians,  and  to 
Philemon.  Some  sceptical  writers,  it  is  true,  have  en- 
deavoured to  throw  doubts  on  the  authenticity  of  these 
letters,  but  the  greater  part  accept  them.  In  fact,  the 
evidence  in  their  favour  is  of  the  strongest  kind ;  and  the 
objections  against  them  are  of  a  very  trifling  character, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  presence  of  expressions  and  forms  of 
thought  in  them,  which  are  alleged  to  be  un-Pauline.  Such 
evidence  is  at  best  very  inconclusive  j  but  when  it  is  weighed 
against  the  overwhelming  proof  which  such  writings  as  the 
epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  Philemon  afford  of  the 
presence  of  the  Pauline  mind,  it  is  worthless.  We  can 
estimate  it  for  ourselves  if  we  read  these  two  epistles  and  the 
two  to  the  Corinthians  consecutively.  I  think  that  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  any  person  who  is  not  utterly 
destitute  of  the  power  of  the  appreciation  of  character  can 
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do  so,  and  doubt  whether  the  presence  of  the  same 
individuality  is  stamped  on  their  respective  pages.  Such  an 
identity  of  thought  and  feeling  utterly  outweighs  those 
minute  variations  which  critics  who  possess  microscopic 
eyes  think  they  can  detect  in  them  when  compared  with 
those  writings  of  the  Apostle,  the  genuineness  of  which  they 
allow.  The  same  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. 

We  are  therefore  in  possession  altogetber  of  eight  letters 
written  by  the  greatest  missionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
the  genuineness  of  which  is  beyond  all  reasonable  question, 
two  of  which  date  within  the  short  interval  of  twenty-five 
years  after  the  termination  of  Our  Lord's  ministry.  I  claim 
the  whole  of  these  as  historical  documents  of  the  highest 
order;  but  if  any  one  is  contentious,  the  first  four,  the 
genuineness  of  which  is  universally  admitted,  will  furnish 
us  with  all  the  evidence  that  we  require. 

Against  two  more  letters  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
Apostle,  viz.,  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians, 
I  admit  that  more  plausible  objections  have  been  urged,  but 
they  are  founded  on  the  untrue  supposition  that  St.  Paul's 
doctrinal  views  must  have  been  stereotyped,  and  incapable 
of  progress.  To  the  Pastoral  epistles,  as  of  more  doubtful 
authority,  I  shall  not  refer  as  unquestionably  Pauline. 

One  more  writing  in  the  New  Testament  has  a  definite 
historical  value  in  this  controversy,  viz.  the  Apocalypse, 
because  unbelievers  are  nearly  unanimous  in  conceding  its 
genuineness ;  and  according  to  their  views,  it  is  the  only 
book  in  the  New  Testament  which  was  composed  by  one  of 
the  original  apostles  of  Jesus.* 

*  If  the  views  of  the  unbelieving  critics  respecting  this  book  are 
correct,  its  date  cannot  be  fixed  later  than  the  year  following  the 
death  of  Nero,  or  about  seven  years  later  than  the  last  written  of 
St.  Panl's  Epistles,  unless  we  accept  the  second  to  Timothy  as  a 
genuine  production  of  the  Apostle.  Critics  of  this  school  consider 
that  the  book  contains  unmistakable  allusions  to  events  in  the  civil 
wars  between  Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Vespasian,  and  to  the  idea  that 
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With  respect  to  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
although  their  genuineness  is  denied  by  the  majority  of  un- 

Nerotad  not  really  perished,  but  had  retired  somewhere  into  the  East, 
and  to  his  expected  return  in  the  character  of  Antichrist.  If  their 
data  are  correct,  the  year  when  it  was  composed  would  be  unques- 
tionably fixed,  and  its  high  antiquity  established.  The  readiness  with 
which  tbey  have  accepted  the  external  testimony  (which  is  certainly 
strong,  although  not  stronger  than  that  which  can  be  adduced  for  other 
books  which  they  summarily  reject),  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Apostle 
John,  arises  from  its  alleged  Judaising  tendencies,  and  the  supposed 
opposition  of  the  writer  to  Paul,  whom  they  consider  to  be  denounced 
under  the  character  of  Balaam.  The  whole  forms  a  singular  illustra- 
tion of  the  class  of  reasoning  which  will  satisfy  some  minds  of  the 
truth  of  theories  which  favour  their  own  prepossessions.  It  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus  :  We  know  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  that 
John  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  He  must 
therefore  have  been  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  extreme  Judaising 
party  in  that  Church.  This  party  was  violently  opposed  to  Paul,  there- 
fore John  must  have  been  his  strong  opponent.  Moreover,  the  whole 
imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  is  essentially  Jewish,  therefore  its  author 
must  have  been  an  extreme  Judaiser.  In  it  he  uses  very  strong  lan- 
guage denunciatory  of  some  leader  of  the  anti-Judaising  party  in  the 
Church,  under  the  name  of  Balaam.  ISTow  Paul,  as  we  learn  from  his 
Epistles,  was  the  great  opponent  of  Judaism  in  the  Church.  There- 
fore Balaam  is  Paul.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  we  accept  the 
traditions  which  affirm  that  the  John  who  describes  himself  as  the 
author  of  this  book  was  John,  not  the  presbyter,  but  the  Apostle.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  this  course  of  reasoning  involves  throughout 
a.  petitio  principii,  and  has  been  adopted  as  favouring  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Other  internal  evidence  that  the  book  is  the  work  of  John 
the  Apostle  there  is  none  (for  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle,  which  con- 
tain a  Christology  greatly  resembling  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  are 
denied  to  be  his),  except  perhaps  the  roughness  of  the  Greek  in  which 
it  is  composed,  which  agrees  well  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  man  who  had  learned  the  language  late  in  hfe.  On  such  grounds, 
however,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  accept  the  genuineness  of  the  tradi- 
tions which  assign  the  Apocalypse  to  the  Apostle  John,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reject  those  which  ascribe  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  to 
the  Apostle  of  that  name,  while  the  latter  has  the  advantage  over  the 
former  in  possessing  very  strong  indications  of  the  presence  of  tlie 
Peter  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  various  traits  of  the  individuality  of  the 
writer,  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  its  pages. 
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believing  critics,  yet  their  value  in  an  historical  .point  of 
view  is  considerable.  Their  antiquity  is  undisputed;  and 
although  they  cannot  be  referred  to  with  certainty  as  the 
works  of  the  persons  whoso  names  they  bear,  yet  they  afford 
unquestionable  evidence  respecting  the  opinions  of  those 
sections  of  the  Church,  in  furtherance  of  whose  views  they 
are  alleged  to  have  been  composed.  Thus  the  Epistle  of 
James  must  be  considered  to  be  an  unquestionable  represen- 
tation of  the  opinions  which  were  entertained  by  Jewish 
Christianity ;  and  the  first  of  Peter,  of  the  Christianity  of 
compromise.  It  follows  therefore  that  even  if  we  provi- 
sionally accept  the  views  of  unbelieving  critics  as  correct, 
they  form  documents  of  great  historical  value  respecting  the 
facts  of  primitive  Christianity ;  and  whenever  they  support 
the  Pauline  letters,  they  furnish  a  most  important  corrobo- 
ration of  their  testimony,  proving  that  St.  Paul's  statements 
were  not  accepted  merely  by  his  own  followers  and  disciples, 
but  also  by  every  section  of  the  Church. 

Such  are  our  historical  documents,  which  will  completely 
cover  the  period  in  question  by  the  highest  form  of  contem- 
poraneous testimony. 

II.  The  next  important  consideration  is  their  date. 

The  two  latest  of  these  eight  letters  cannot  have  been 
composed  after  a.d.  62,  nor  the  next  four  later  than  a.d. 
58,  and  the  remaining  two   later  than  a.d.  65.*      Conse- 

*  A  few  illustrations  will  place  before  us  in  a  striking  light  tlie 
claim  of  these  Epistles  to  rank  as  contemporaneous  documents.  Thus 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  are  only  separated  from  the  termina- 
tion of  Our  Lord's  ministry  by  the  same  interval  of  time  as  that 
which  separates  ns  from  the  proclamation  of  Napoleon  III.  as 
Emperor  of  the  French ;  the  four  great  Epistles,  by  one  year  less 
than  that  which  intervenes  between  the  present  year  and  the  de- 
thronement of  Louis  Philippe  ;  and  the  latest  Epistles,  by  that  which 
lies  between  us  and  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  These  events  lie 
within  our  most  lively  historical  recollections.  Equally  vivid  must 
have  been  the  recollections  of  a  great  number  of  Christians  of  the 
chief  events  of  Our  Lord's  ministry,  when  the  Apostle  wrote  these 
letters,  rendering  it  impossible  that  they  could  have  been  buried 
under  a  mass  of  myths  and  legends. 
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quently,  as  far  as  they  a£Ford  testimony  to  the  facts  of  primi- 
tive Cliristianity,  they  enable  us  to  bridge  over  thirty-five  of 
the  sixty  years  which  separate  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers 
from  the  date  of  Our  Lord's  ministry.  As  far  therefore  as 
we  can  prove  by  these  epistles  that  the  same  facts  were 
accepted  by  the  Church  when  the  Apostle  wrote  them  as 
those  which  are  referred  to  by  the  Fathers,  this  forms  a 
proof  which  is  absolutely  conclusive,  that  the  latter  could 
not  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  activity  of  a  legendary 
spirit  during  the  thirty-five  years  which  followed  the  com- 
position of  these  letters ;  and  that  the  same  remark  is 
equally  true  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  facts  recorded 
in  the  Gospels.  I  shall  also  prove  that  these  letters  contain 
ample  materials  to  enable  us  to  carry  up  our  historical  evi- 
dence to  the  very  date  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Church 
immediately  after  the  Crucifixion. 

III.  These  epistles  form  historical  documents  of  the 
highest  order. 

On  the  general  value  of  original  letters,  as  far  as  they 
contain  allusions  to  contemporary  events,  I  need  not  enlarge 
in  this  place.  Our  historical  studies  prove  that  no  materials 
for  the  composition  of  history  are  of  greater  value.  They 
constitute  far  more  reliable  informants  as  to  actual  occur- 
rences than  formal  documents-  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  when  the  allusions  are  incidental.*  The  writer  in  such 
cases  is  almost  invariably  off  his  guard ;  and  we  are  certain 

*  In  all  incidental  references  to  facts,  the  writer  always  assumes  that 
those  whom  he  is  addressing  have  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
events  to  which  he  refers,  and  that  hoth  he  and  they  agree  in  accept- 
ing the  general  truthfulness  of  the  accounts.  Thus  in  commenting  on 
any  well-known  events  at  the  present  day,  we  never  think  it  necessary 
to  give  a  formal  account  of  the  occurrences  to  which  we  refer,  hut  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  most  incidental  allusion  is  quite  sufficient  to 
recall  them  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  allusions  are  of  a  very  incidental 
character,  and  therefore  prove  that  the  writer  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  his  correspondents  were  both  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
facts  and  accepted  them  as  true. 
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to  get  at  the  real  facts,  which  in  formal  histories  too  fre- 
quently receive  a  colouring  in  conformity  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  historian.  In  the  letters  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, we  have  this  additional  advantage,  that  the  indirect 
references  greatly  exceed  the  direct  ones  in  number. 
Further,  while  letters  addressed  to  opponents  are  carefully 
guarded  in  their  statements,  in  those  written  to  friends,  the 
writer  more  commonly  reveals  to  us  the  innermost  springs 
of  action,  as  far  as  he  is  acquainted  with  them.  Both  these 
advantages  we  possess  in  the  Pauline  letters,  for  not  only 
had  the  Apostle  a  body  of  warm  friends  in  these  Churches, 
to  whom  he  poured  out  his  whole  soul,  but  also  a  party  of 
most  determined  opponents.  The  history  of  Eome  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  such  compositions,  in 
the  letters  of  Cicero,  which  frequently  enable  us  to  discover 
the  secret  springs  of  events  to  which  they  allude  incidentally, 
and  the  true  character  of  the  agents.  Compared  with  these, 
the  statements  in  his  orations  are  untrustworthy.  The  im- 
portance of  letters  composed  by  active  participators  in  the 
events  to  which  they  refer,  is  now  fully  admitted.  By  their 
aid  the  disguise  has  been  stripped  from  many  a  man  who  has 
been  surrounded  by  a  fictitious  halo  ;  and  an  accuracy  has 
been  imparted  to  the  writings  of  modern  historians  of  which 
those  of  their  predecessors  were  destitute. 

IV.  The  letters  of  St.  Paul  possess  an  especial  value,  in 
that  they  present  us  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  entire  man ; 
and  thereby  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  worth  of  his  asser- 
tions. 

They  place  the  sincerity  of  the  writer  beyond  the  power 
of  question.  The  indications  of  this  are  stamped  on  every 
page.  They  vividly  depict  him  in  all  the  multiform  aspects 
of  his  character.  We  have  him  before  us  in  every  alterna- 
tion of  feeling,  in  his  disappointments,  and  in  his  hopes, 
when  expostulating  with  opponents,  and  when  pouring  out 
his  whole  soul  to  friends.  Probably  no  four  letters  exist  in 
literature,  which  afford  us  so  intimate  a  view  of  the  character 
of  the  writer  as  the  four  great  epistles  of  this  Apostle.     By 
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their  aid  we  can  reconstruct  tlie  entire  man ;  and  thereby 
form  as  vivid  a  conception  of  him  as  most  readers  are  able 
to  form  of  Dr.  Johnson  by  perusing  his  life  by  Boswell. 
Not  only  do  they  afford  incontestable  proof  of  the  perfect 
sincerity  of  the  writer,  but  they  let  us  into  the  innermost 
secrets  of  his  heart.  All  these  traits  impart  to  his  testimony 
the  highest  value  as  historical  evidence,  affording  as  strong 
a  guarantee  of  its  truth  as  if  we  were  able  to  place  him  in 
the  witness  box,  and  subject  him-  to  a  rigid  cross- 
examination. 

V.  No  less  decisive  is  the  testimony  which  they  bear  to 
the  calmness  of  his  judgment.  This  is  the  more  important, 
since  it  has  often  been  aflB.rmed  that  his  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament rendered  his  judgment  untrustworthy,  especially 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  supernatural.  While 
nothing  is  more  rare  in  such  cases  than  the  union  of  a  highly 
enthusiastic  temperament  with  soundness  of  judgment  in  the 
same  individual,  the  presence  of  both  these  qualities  is 
deeply  impressed  on  the  pages  of  these  epistles.  That  the 
Apostle  was  enthusiastic  none  will  dispute ;  but  his  enthu- 
siasm was  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  calmest  judgments. 
From  the  numerous  instances  with  which  these  epistles 
abound,  I  shall  content  myself  with  two,  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  value  of  his  judgment  in  relation  to 
the  supernatural. 

1.  The  mode  in  which  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  he  discusses  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  rules  which  he  lays  down  for  the  suppression  of  the 
abuse  of  them  in  this  Church,  constitute  a  striking  example. 
This  is  precisely  a  case  where  we  might  expect  that 
enthusiasm  would  run  riot;  yet  mark  the  sound  sense  in 
the  directions  which  he  gives  for  their  regulation.  The 
whole  account  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  chapters  requires 
to  be  carefully  perused  in  order  to  its  due  appreciation.  I 
question  whether  another  person  can  be  found  in  history 
who  considered  himself,  and  those  to  whom  he  wrotCj  to  be 
the   subjects    of  influences  which  both  he  and  they  were 
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firmly  persuaded  to  be  divine,  who  would  have  written  such 
directions,  and  discussed  the  subject  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  here  done  by  the  Apostle.  Even  those  who  affirm  that 
the  belief  in  the  reality  of  these  gifts  was  the  result  of  the 
delusions  of  enthusiasm,  cannot  help  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  must  have  been  an  enthusiasm  compatible  with 
the  soundest  common  sense.* 

2.  The  directions  which  he  gives  in  this  epistle,  and  in 
that  to  the  Romans,  as  to  the  forbearance  to  be  exhibited 

*  T  quote  a  few  brief  illastrations.  In  1  Cor.  xii.  3-7,  the  Apostle 
distinctly  ascribes  all  these  gifts  to  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  at  verse  11  he  makes  the  following  definite  affirmation — "  But  all 
these  worketh  that  one  and  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  will."  Among  these  gifts  were  those  of  prophecy, 
tongues,  and  interpretation,  which  on  each  mention  of  them  he 
describes  as  being  the  direct  result  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit. 
The  fourteenth  chapter  informs  us  that  these  gifts  were  abused  by 
those  who  possessed  them  in  the  Corinthian  Church ;  and  the  Apostle 
gives  some  stringent  directions  for  the  suppression  of  the  evil.  Thus 
with  respect  to  the  prophets  he  writes,  "Let  the  prophets  speak  two 
or  three,  and  let  the  other  judge.  If  anything  be  revealed  to  another 
that  sitteth  by,  let  the  first  hold  his  peace  ;  for  ye  may  all  prophesy 
one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn,  and  all  may  be  comforted.  And  the 
spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets."  So  again  with 
respect  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  abuse  of  which  the  Apostle  describes 
as  producing  disorder  in  the  Church,  although  he  distinctly  affirms 
that  it  was  a  gift  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Diviae  Spirit.  After 
having  described  this  disorder,  he  gives  the  following  rule  for  its  sup- 
pression. "  If  any  man  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  let  it  be  by  two, 
or  at  most  by  three,  and  that  by  course ;  and  let  one  interpret.  But  if 
there  be  no  interpreter,  let  him  keep  silence  in  the  church,  and  let  him 
speak  to  himself  and  to  God."  Rules  of  this  kind  contribute  the 
strongest  proof  that  the  person  who  gave  them  could  not  have  been  a 
mere  enthusiast,  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  possessed  strong  com- 
mon sense  and  a  calm  judgment.  No  enthusiast  would  have  thought  of 
imposing  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  gifts  which  he  beheved  to  be  the 
result  of  inspiration.  In  fact,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  conceive  how 
such  abuses  were  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Such  facts,  how- 
ever, are  highly  important  as  bringing  us  into  the  direct  presence  of  a 
state  of  things  which  was  exactly  fitted  to  excite  enthusiasm  to  the 
utmost  height,  and  consequently  to  overpower  the  judgment. 
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towards  the  conscientious  scruples  of  weaker  brethren  fonn 
another  striking  example  of  the  same  quality.  St.  Paul 
claimed  both  divine  illumination  and  apostolical  authority 
to  decide  the  questions  which  troubled  the  consciences  of 
the  different  members  of  these  Churches  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  eating  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  the  duty  of  observing 
certain  days.  He  gives  his  apostolical  decision  that  the 
points  at  issue  are  utterly  indifferent  under  the  Christian 
dispensation;  yet  with  a  singular  comprehensiveness  he 
directs  that  the  scruples  of  those  who  were  unable  to  accept 
his  judgment  on  these  matters  are  to  be  respected.  Such 
a  spirit  of  toleration  is  without  example  among  pretenders  to 
a  divine  commission,  whether  they  have  been  enthusiasts  or 
impostors  ;  and  vastly  exceeds  that  which  the  Church  has 
since  been  able  to  realise  in  its  practice.* 

VI.  The  presence  in  these  epistles  of  a  large  number 
of  incidental  allusions  united  with  the  existence  in  these 
Churches  of  a  violent  party  spirit,  imparts  to  them  a  value 
as  materials  for  history,  which  is  possessed  by  no  other 
similar  documents. 

As  I  have  observed,  the  incidental  allusions  to  facts 
connected  with  Our  Lord  greatly  exceed  in  number  those 
which  are  direct.  Their  incidental  form  possesses  this 
peculiar  advantage.  They  prove  not  only  that  the  writer 
was  firmly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  to  which  he 

*  The  following  passages  will  serve  as  illustrations.  The  same  man 
who  wrote,  "  But  meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God ;  for  neither  if  we 
eat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse" — 
"  Whatever  is  sold  in  the  shambles,  that  eat,  asking  no  question  for 
conscience  sake,  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof" — 
wrote  also,  "  Wherefore  if  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat 
no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend." 
I  know  and  am  persuaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus  that  there  is  nothing 
unclean  of  itself ;  but  to  him  that  esteemeth  any  thing  to  be  unclean) 
to  him  it  is  unclean.  But  if  thy  brother  be  grieved  with  thy  meat, 
now  walkest  thou  not  charitably;  destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat  for 
whom  Christ  died."  Compare  with  such  precepts  the  conduct  of 
Mahomet. 
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refers,  but  also  that  those  to  whom  he  wrote  entertained  a 
similar  persuasion.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  epistles  cannot 
fail  to  convince  the  reader  that  there  were  a  large  number 
of  underlying  facts,  which  the  writer,  and  those  to  whom  he 
wrote,  accepted  in  common  as  veritable  realities.  Allusions 
of  this  kind  occurring  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
possess  the  highest  historical  value,  because  this  Church 
derived  its  Christianity  from  sources  which  were  independent 
of  St.  Paul ;  nor  had  he  ever  visited  it.  Yet  he  presupposes 
that  its  members  accepted  as  the  groundwork  of  their 
common  Christianity  the  same  substratum  of  facts  as  those 
which  had  been  planted  by  himself. 

But  further :  These  epistles  make  it  clear  that  iu  these 
Churches  the  Apostle  had  not  only  a  number  of  devoted 
friends,  but  also  a  body  of  determined  opponents.  Not  only 
were  the  Corinthian  and  Galatian  Churches  divided  into 
strongly  opposed  parties,  but  one  of  them  went  the  length 
of  denying  the  validity  of  St.  Paul's  apostolical  commission.* 

*  Not  only  is  the  existence  of  a  violent  Judaising  party  within  the 
Church  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  letters,  but  that  they  went  the 
length  of  disparaging  St.  Paul  in  comparison  with  the  original  twelve, 
and  of  even  denouncing  him  as  a  false  apostle.  This  fact,  which  is  of 
the  highest  importance  in  estimating  the  historical  value  of  these 
epistles,  has  been  left  too  much  in  the  back-ground,  owing  to  a  desire 
to  set  up  certain  theories  about  the  Apostolic  Church,  which  the  facts 
of  the  ease  will  not  warrant ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  letters  themselves,  and  of  their  doctrinal  statements, 
that  the  existence  of  this  Judaising  element  within  the  Church  should  be 
fully  recognized.  On  the  other  hand,  th  e  existence  of  an  actual  opposi- 
tion between  Paul  and  the  original  twelve  is  an  inference  for  which  the 
premisses  afford  no  authority  ;  nor  have  we  any  other  data  adequate  to 
prove  it.  Thus,  as  I  have  shown,  the  affirmation  that  Paul  is  the  Balaam 
of  the  Apocalypse  rests  solely,  as  far  as  evidence  is  concerned,  on  its 
being  the  good  pleasure  of  those  who  assert  it,  that  it  should  be  so.  That 
James  was  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  continued  until 
the  end  of  his  days  to  practise  the  Jewish  rites,  is  doubtless  a  fact,  of 
which  we  shall  do  well  to  take  account ;  but  this  proves  nothing  as 
to  his  opposition  to  Paul.    Paul  himself  fully  tolerated  the  observance 
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So  formidable  was  this  party  in  the  Galatian  Church,  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  persuading  a  considerable  number  of 
his  converts  to  embrace  the  principles  of  Jewish  Christianity 
in  opposition  to  liis  own,  a  fact  which  stirred  the  Apostle's 
soul  to  its  inmost  depths.  The  pages  of  these  letters  afford 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  vehemence  of  the  controversy  ; 
yet  they  were  intended  to  be  read  in  the  presence  of  the 
very  persons  who    denied   his  apostolical  commission,  and 

of  Jewish  rites  by  those  Christians  who  were  Jews  by  birth.  He  was 
fully  aware  that  men  cannot  throw  off  the  customs  and  ideas  in  which 
they  have  been  born  and  educated  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do 
their  garments,  but  that  it  must  be  a  work  of  time.  According  to  the 
principles  which  he  has  laid  down,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  he 
had  occupied  the  post  filled  by  James,  he  himself  would  have  been  an 
observer  of  the  Jewish  rites  ;  in  fact,  his  assertion  is  express,  that  he 
did  so  when  he  lived  among  Jews.  What  St.  Paul  resisted  was 
the  purpose  of  a  powerful  party  in  the  Church  to  convert  it  into  a 
Jewish  Sect,  by  imposing  the  Jewish  rites  on  those  who  were  not 
Jews  by  birth.  It  has  been  asserted  that  St.  James  concurred  in  this 
attempt,  but  the  evidence  of  it  lies  in  the  subjective  consciousness  of 
those  who  mate  the  affirmation.  Its  sole  proof  rests  on  an  expression 
in  Gal.  ii.  in  which  St.  Paul  alludes  to  his  disagreement  with  Peter  on 
this  subject,  and  his  public  rebuke  of  his  inconsistency.  The  words 
which  he  uses  are,  "  Before  certain  came  from  James,  Peter  ate  with 
the  Gentiles  ;  but  when  they  were  come,  he  withdrew  and  separated 
himself,  fearing  them  which  were  of  the  circumcision."  This  is 
certainly  a  very  slender  foundation  on  which  to  erect  a  theory  that 
these  persons  were  sent  by  James  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  Paul. 
All  that  the  passage  affirms  is,  that  they  had  come  from  James ;  but 
for  what  purpose  we  are  not  told.  That  they  were  Jewish  Christians 
who  held  strongly  to  the  Mosaic  ordinances  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  imply  that  they  were  authorised 
messengers  of  James  sent  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
Paulinism.  Nothing  is  more  unsafe  than  such  general  inferences,  for 
the  whole  history  of  religious  sectarianism  proves  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  a  party  invariably  rush  into  extremes  which  its  chiefs  have  not 
sanctioned.  One  thing  the  epistles  fully  estabUsh,  viz.,  that  Peter, 
James,  John,  and  Paul  contemplated  a  common  Christianity  from 
somewhat  difEerent  points  of  view,  but  of  any  trace  of  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  not  even  the  Epistle  of 
James  afibrds  any  proof. 
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wliom  lie  again  and  again  challenges  to  come  for^wird  and 
refute  his  positions. 

This  alone  is  sufficient  to  place  these  epistles  in  the  highest 
rank  as  historical  documents.  It  proves  that  whenever  thoy 
contain  allusions  to  facts,  above  all,  where  they  are  incidental, 
their  truth  must  have  been  accepted  alike  by  the  Apostle 
and  his  opponents.  To  have  propounded  statements  which 
he  knew  they  would  call  in  question  in  a  controversy  of  this 
kind,  would  have  indicated  a  degree  of  folly  which  is  in- 
credible. This  particular  feature  therefore  affords  such  a 
guarantee  of  the  truthfulness  both  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
allusions  to  facts  contained  in  these  letters,  as  is  probably 
possessed  by  no  other  writings  in  existence.  I  fully  allow 
that  this  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  facts  themselves, 
but  it  renders  it  certain  they  were  equally  accepted  by  Paul, 
and  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  including  his  bitterest  oppo- 
nents. This  being  the  case,  the  testimony  of  these  latter 
also  carries  with  it  the  belief  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  enables  us  to  prove  that  they  must  have  been  accepted 
by  it  as  the  basis  on  which  the  Church  was  reconstructed 
immediately  after  the  crucifixion  of  its  Founder. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  the  value  of  these  epistles  as  his- 
torical documents.  Let  me  now  point  out  the  facts  which 
they  establish. 

First  with  respect  to  miracles. 

1.  They  prove  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction  that  the 
Jesus  who  is  referred  to  in  nearly  every  page,  was  accepted 
by  the  Apostle,  and  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  as  a  superhuman 
Christ.  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  here  to  define  the  degree 
of  the  divine  which  they  assign  to  Him ;  it  is  quite  sufficient 
for  my  argument  that  the  Christ  of  these  epistles  possesses 
a  highly  superhuman  character,  and  that  the  incidental  allu- 
sions to  it  prove  that  this  was  not  only  the  opinion  of  Paul, 
but  of  the  entire  Church.  Nor  less  certain  is  it,  that  the 
Apostle,  and  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  were  fully  persuaded 
that  this  divine  Christ,  who  was  now  absent  in  heaven,  had 
passed  through   an   earthly  ministry  of  some  duration  in 

20 
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Judeea,  with  the  events  of  which  they  were  acquainted.    The 
all-important  question  is.  What  was  the  character  of  this 
ministry  ?     Are  we  justified  in  drawing  any  inference  re- 
specting it,  as  to  whether  it  contained  any  manifestations  of 
a  superhuman  power  ?     It  seems  to  me  incredible  that  the 
Apostle,  and  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  could  have  attributed 
to  the  Christ  of  these  epistles  the  superhuman   character 
with  which  he  is  evidently  invested,  and  that  the  narrative 
of  his  earthly  ministry,  with  which  I  shall  presently  prove 
that  they  Were  intimately  acquainted,  assigned  to  him  no 
superhuman  actions.     Common  sense  refuses  to  believe  that 
they  attributed  a  superhuman  power  in  heaven,  adequate  to 
the  government  of  all  things,  to  a  man  who  had  never  per- 
formed a  superhuman  action  in  vindication  of    his  Messianic 
claims  while  on  earth.      This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the 
accounts  which  St.  Paul,  and  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  pos- 
sessed of  the  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus,  must  have  attributed 
to  Him  the  performance  of  a  number  of  miracles. 

This  point  is  important,  because  it  has  been  alleged  that 
St.  Paul  refers  to  no  miracle  as  performed  by  Our  Lord. 
This  is  true ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  subjects  which 
he  discusses  in  the  epistles  did  not  suggest  a  reference  to 
them.  Any  direct  reference  to  Our  Lord's  miracles  would 
have  been  quite  out  of  place  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
discussed  in  the  four  great  epistles,  which  are  occupied  with 
a  wholly  different  set  of  questions.  In  fact,  the  Apostle's 
silence  about  them  is  a  proof  that  their  reality  was  undis- 
puted in  the  Church.  My  point  is,  that  the  superhuman 
character  presupposes  the  miracles,  and  renders  their  absence 
from  the  accounts  which  he  possessed  of  Our  Lord's  personal 
ministry  incredible.* 

II.  They  also  afford  unquestionable  proof  that  St.  Paul 
was  firmly  persuaded  that  both  himself  and  the  other  apostles 
were  in  the  habit  of  performing  miracles,  and  that  those  to 
whom  he  wrote  entertained  a  similar  belief.     On  this  point 

*  See  Supplement. 
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he  makes  three  definite  assertions  in  his  undisputed  epistles.* 
In  the  first  of  these  he  expresses  his  firm  conviction  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  performing  them  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry.  (Rom.  xv.  18^  19).  In  the  second, 
(2  Cor.  xii.  11,  12),  after  making  a  formal  enumeration  of 
them  in  their  threefold  aspect,  as  they  are  viewed  in  the  New 
Testament,  viz.  signs,  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds,  he  not 
only  affirms  that  they  were  the  signs  of  an  apostle,  but  that 
he  himself  had  been  in  the  habit  of  performing  them  at 
Corinth.  The  third  allusion  (Gal.  iii.  5)  is  made  in  a  very 
incidental  form,  and  therefore  proves  that  the  fact  must  have 
been  accepted  by  those  to  whom  he  wrote.  It  is  also  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  remark,  that  these  two  last  allusions  are 
made  in  those  portions  of  the  epistles  which  are  of  the  most 
polemical  character;  and  as  he  urges  it  in  proof  of  his 
being  a  genuine  apostle,  it  constitutes  a  direct  challenge  to 

*  As  tlieae  passages  are  very  important,  I  subjoin  them.  "  I  have 
therefore  whereof  I  may  glory  through  Jesus  Christ  in  those  things 
which  pertain  to  God.  For  I  will  not  dare  to  speak  of  any  of  those 
things  which  Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me,  to  make  the  Gentiles 
obedient  by  word  or  deed  ;  through  mighty  signs  and  wonders,  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about 
unto  Illyricum,  I  have  fully  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ.''  E,om. 
XV.  17-19.  The  allusion  here  to  his  frequent  performance  of  miracles 
is  of  a  most  incidental  kind.  So  again  in  2  Cor.  xii.  11-13,  "  I  am 
become  a  fool  in  glorying  :  ye  have  compelled  me  ;  for  I  ought  to  have 
been  commended  of  you  ;  for  in  nothing  am  I  behind  the  very  chiefest 
apostles,  though  I  be  nothing.  Truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were 
wrought  among  you  in  all  patience,  in  signs  and  wonders  and  mighty 
deeds.  For  what  was  it  wherein  ye  were  inferior  to  other  Churches, 
except  it  be,  that  I  myself  was  not  burdensome  to  you?  Forgive  me 
this  wTong."  In  this  highly  controversial  passage  it  is  evident  that 
the  Apostle  fully  calculated  that  those  to  whom  he  wrote  were  firmly 
persuaded  that  he  had  wrought  miracles  among  them.  The  next 
allusion  is  brief,  but  it  is  very  incidental,  and  in  a  highly  controversial 
passage.  "  He  therefore  that  ministereth  to  you  the  Spirit,  and 
worketh  miracles  among  you,  doeth  he  it  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or 
by  the  hearing  of  faith  P  "  Gal.  iii.  5.  The  context  makes  it  evident 
that  by  the  expression,  "  he  that  worketh  miracles  among  you,"  he 
means  himself. 

20  * 
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Ms  opponents  to  deny  their  reality  if  they  could.  But 
further :  the  argument  of  the  epistle  proves  that  the  power 
of  working  miracles  was  believed  to  be  inherent  in  the  apos- 
tolical office ;  and  therefore  it  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
other  apostles  were  believed  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
performing  them. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  follows  by  necessary  infer- 
ence : 

1.  That  it  is  untrue  that  the  belief  in  the  performance  of 
miracles  in  connection  with  Christianity  can  have  been  due 
to  the  gradual  growth  of  legend  during  the  first  century  of 
our  eraj  for  these  letters  make  it  unquestionable  that  St. 
Paul  believed  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  performing  them 
from  the  commencement  of  his  work  as  an  apostle,  which 
cannot  be  dated  later  than  a.d.  36-37;  and  that  the  other 
apostles  were  believed  to  have  done  so  from  a  still  earlier 
period. 

2.  As  it  is  inconceivable  that  St.  Paul  could  have  believed 
that  he  possessed  a  power  of  which  his  Master  was  destitute, 
it  follows  that  the  attribution  of  miraculous  actions  to  Jesus 
cannot  have  been  due  to  the  gradual  growth  of  a  legendary 
spirit  in  the  Church ;  but  that  the  belief  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  working  them,  must  have  been  coeval  with  his 
ministry.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  accounts  of  Our 
Lord's  ministry,  which  were  handed  down  in  the  Church  by 
the  primitive  disciples,  must  have  contained  miraculous  nar- 
ratives. Further,  the  Apostle's  position  as  a  persecutor  must 
have  rendered  it  incumbent  on  him  to  investigate  the  facts, 
and  to  make  himself  familiar  with  them. 

These  considerations  absolutely  demolish  all  those  theories 
which  account  for  the  origin  of  the  miraculous  narratives  in 
the  Gospels  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  growth  of  a 
legendary  spirit  in  the  Church,  which  first  invented  the 
miracles,  and  then  gradually  attributed  them  to  Jesus,  while 
he  himself  made  no  pretensions  to  perform  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  render  it  certain  that  he  himself  must  have 
been  a  professed  worker  of  ttem.     This  being  so,  few  will 
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doubt  that  he  believed  them  to  have  been  real.  Respecting 
these  facts  the  information  possessed  by  St.  Paul  at 
the  time  of  his  conversion  must  have  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  mistake.  I  fully  allow  that  all  this  does  not  prove 
the  reality  of  the  miracles ;  and  leaves  the  question  still 
open,  whether  the  belief  in  them  may  not  have  originated 
in  some  form  of  mental  hallucination ;  but  it  does  prove 
that  the  belief  that  they  were  performed  by  Our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles  was  coeval  with  the  birth  of  Christianity ; 
and  whether  they  were  realities  or  not,  they  themselves 
were  firmly  persuaded  that  they  wrought  them.* 

III.  These  letters  further  prove  that  St,  Paul,  and  the 
Churches  to  whom  he  wrote,  in  eluding  his  personal 
opponents,  concurred  in  believing  that  not  a  few  of  their 
members  were  in  possession  of  certain  superhuman  endow- 
ments, of  so  singular  a  character,  as  to  be  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  miraculous  pretensions.  The  Apostle^'s 
description  of  them  is  extremely  minute ;  and  this  minute- 
ness constitutes  no  small  portion  of  the  evidential  value  of 
his  account,  as  affording  proof  of  the  objective  reality  of  the 
manifestation  of  some  very  extraordinary  phenomena  in 
these  Churches,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  their 
character  or  origin.  My  space  however  will  only  allow  me 
to  notice  a  few  of  the  most  salient  points. 

1.  These  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  affirmed  by  the  Apostle 
to  have  consisted  of  certain  superhuman  endowments  im- 
parted to  a  considerable  number  of  the  members  of  these 

*  These  allusions  also  dispose  of  another  objection  which  has  been 
not  unfrequently  hazarded,  that  although  many  persons  have  ex- 
pressed their  behef  that  others  have  performed  miracles,  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  man  of  high  character  who  has  deliberately 
affirmed  that  he  himself  has  wrought  them.  Such  an  assertion  must 
have  been  made  in  oversight  of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  and  of 
the  other  allusions  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  which  are  found  in 
the  epistle.  It  is  quite  true  that  St.  Paul  nowhere  argues  from  his 
miracles  in  the  same  manner  as  our  modern  evidential  writers  ;  but 
this  is  nothing  to  the  point,  for  it  must  be  first  shown  that  he  accepted 
their  position. 
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ChurcheSj  and  conferring  on  them  powers  different  from 
those  whicli  were  imparted  by  their  natural  faculties. 
According  to  an  enumeration  more  than  once  repeated, 
they  were  nine  in  number,  two  of  them  only  conferring 
what  we  should  now  designate  the  power  of  working 
miracles.  The  remaining  seven  are  described  as  super- 
human mental  endowments. 

2.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  observation,  that  each  of 
these  gifts  is  repeatedly  affirmed  by  the  Apostle  to  have 
been  distinct  in  function  from  the  others.*  Such  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  is  about  the  last  thing  which  would  have 
occurred  to  an  enthusiast,  and  stands  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  popular  theories  of  inspiration  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded in  modern  times.  Such  a  distinction  is  twice 
asserted  to  have  existed  even  between  the  two  gifts  which 
we  now  confound  together  under  the  common  name  of  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  viz.  lvipyr)inara  Sova/xcuv,  and 
Xapia/uara  iafiarwv.  The  seven  mental  gifts  also  conferred 
no  special  illumination  beyond  the  subject  matter  to  which 
their  function  was  limited.  This  is  clearly  shown,  not  only 
by  the  Apostle's  express  assertion  and  illustrations ;  but  by 
the  fact  that  a  person  could  possess  the  gift  of  tongues,  and 
yet  be  destitute  of  that  of  interpretation.  Different  gifts, 
too,  were  not  necessarily  united  in  the  same  person;  and 
the  possession  of  one  by  no  means  involved  that  of  another, 
even  when  the  subject  matter  on  which  they  were  exerted 
was  closely  allied.  I  draw  attention  to  these  very  remark, 
able  peculiarities,  as  proving  not  only  the  discriminating 
power  of  the  writer  of  this  epistle,  who  ha,s  been  credited 
with  such  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  as  to  have  rendered  him 
unable  to  distinguish  the  creations  of  his  own  disordered 
imagination  from  the  realities  of  things,  but  the  existence  of 
sorne   very    extraordinary   phenomena   in   these    Churches, 

*  Thus  tlie  Apostle  compares  their  action  to  that  of  different  organs 
of  the  human  body,  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  the  hand,  and  the 
feet,  all  of  which  possess  distinct  functions ;  and  no  one  of  them 
conveys  information  on  the  definite  subject  matter  of  another. 
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wholly  differing  in  character  from  ordinary  miraculous 
stories.  Further :  the  mode  of  statement  makes  it  certain 
that  these  distinctions,  obscure  to  us,  were  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  members  of  the  Churches  to  whom  the  Apostle 
wrote,  and  that  they  were  accepted  by  them  as  unques- 
tionable realities,  even  by  his  opponents.  No  less  certain  is 
it  that  the  writer  of  the  letters  was  firmly  persuaded,  that 
he  himself  possessed  several  of  these  gifts,  and  had  the 
power  of  conferring  them  on  others.  All  these  things 
indicate  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  realities. 

3.  There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  these 
gifts,  of  so  remarkable  a  character,  that  I  am  bound  to  call 
attention  to  it.  While  they  are  all  affirmed  to  have  been 
imparted  by  the  divine  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
Apostle  expressly  states  that  they  were  liable  to  be  abused, 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  ordinary  faculties,  for  the  purpose 
of  ostentation  and  display.  This  is,  I  believe,  without  pre- 
cedent in  the  history  of  those  who  have  claimed  the  posses-, 
sion  of  superhuman  powers.  With  such  it  has  been  the 
invariable  course,  along  with  the  superhuman  gift,  to  claim 
an  infallible  direction  as  to  the  use  of  it.  This  is  so  natural 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  apprehend  how  it  could  have 
been  otherwise.  Yet  the  assertions  of  the  Apostle  on  this 
point  are  express ;  and  the  facts  to  which  he  refers  as 
taking  place  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  absolutely  conclusive. 
Not  only  was  the  gift  of  tongues  so  abused  as  to  incur  the 
danger  of  throwing  the  whole  Church  into  confusion,  but 
the  prophetic  gift,  the  third,  if  not  the  second,  in  impoiv 
tance  of  the  whole  number,  was  liable  to  be  misused  by  its 
possessor  to  such  an  extent  that  the  prophets  were  in  the 
habit  of  interrupting  one  another  in  its  exercise.  A 
number  of  stringent  rules  are  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  for 
the  suppression  of  these  disorders,  such  as  could  never  have 
been  propounded  by  a  man  who  was  labouring  under  mental 
delusion.* 

*  Tlie  afSrmation  of  unbelief  is  that  the  appearance  of  Our  Lord  to 
St.  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  was  nothing  but  a  subjective  crea- 
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From  these  data  I  draw  the  following  conclusions. 

First  :  that  these  phenomena  prove  that  we  are  dealing 
with  reahties  of  some  kind,  whether  we  explain  them  on  the 
principle  of  a  human  or  a  superhuman  origin. 

Secondly  :  that  St.  Paul,  who  was  himself  the  subject 
of  these  gifts,  was  firmly  persuaded  of  their  superhuman 
character. 

Thirdly  :  that  a  similar  persuasion  was  entertained  by  the 
whole  Christian  community,  including  his  opponents ;  and 
that  the  possession  of  these  gifts  was  a  matter  of  warm 
emulation  among  its  members. 

Fourthly :  that  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  such  mani- 
festations was  not  confined  to  the  time  when  the  Apostle 
wrote  his  various  epistles,  but  was  coeval  with  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Church  after  the  Crucifixion. 

Fifthly  :  that  these  gifts  were  believed  to  be  the  fulfilment 
of  Our  Lord's  promise  made  to  His  disciples,  that  He  would 
communicate  to  them  such  supernatural  endowments  as 
were  necessary  for  building  up  the  Church  after  He  had 
ascended  into  heaven. 

I  fully  admit  that  these  points,  taken  alone,  and  apart 
from  other  considerations,  do  not  prove  that  these  manifesta- 
tions were  of  superhuman  origin  j  but  they  go  a  great  way 
to  establish  that  they  were  so.  One  thing,  however,  they 
prove  beyond  question,  namely,  that  both  Jesus  and  His 
followers  must  have  believed  themselves  to  have  possessed 
superhuman  powers ;  and  consequently,  that  the  belief  that 
they  performed  miracles  is  no  aftergrowth  of  Christianity, 
but  is  coeval  with  its  birth.  From  this  the  inference  is 
inevitable,,  that  Jesus  Himself  must  have  professed  to  have 
performed  them.  If  they  were  unreal,  it  leaves  us  in  the 
presence  of  only  two  alternatives;  Either  Jesus  Himself, 
who  on  the  confession  of  unbelievers  was  the  greatest  of  the 

tion  of  Lis  own  mind,  wliicli  he  mistook  for  an  external  reality.  The 
discriminating  power  and  sound  judgment  exhibited  in  these  chapters 
even  in  matters  relating  to  the  supernatural,  have  a  very  important 
bearing  on  this  question. 
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sons  of  merij  must  have  laboured  under  a  mental  dglusion  on 
this  subject;  or,  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  while  He 
Himself  was  the  sternest  denouncer  of  hypocrisy  who  has 
ever  appeared  among  men.  He  must  have  concurred  in  the 
perpetration  of  a  fraud.* 

IV.  These  epistles  afford  unequivocal  evidence  of  the 
existence  in  the  Apostohc  Church  of  another  class  of  pheno- 
mena which  were  believed  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
operation  of  a  superhuman  power,  of  the  abiding  presence 
of  which  they  were  the  manifestation.  The  superhuman 
manifestations  were  not  confined  to  mere  wonders  wrought 
in  the  material  Universe,  but  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
acted  as  a  mighty  regenerating  influence  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  world.  Considerable  numbers  of  those  whom  the 
Apostle  addressed  had  been  rescued  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  Pagan  vice  and  moral  degradation,  and  elevated  by  their 
reception  of  Christianity  to  a  life  of  purity  and  holiness. 
The  reality  and  the  greatness  of  the  change  was  an  unde- 
niable fact,  which  was  not  only  verified  in  its  outward 
results,  but  equally  so  in  the  inward  consciousness  of  those 
who  had  experienced  it.  Whatever  view  we  may  take  of 
the  cause,  the  reahty  of  the  change  is  placed  by  these  letters 
beyond  the  power  of  question.  I  will  cite  a  single  passage 
out  of  many  which  bear  similar  testimony  to  this  fact.  In 
addressing  the  Corinthians,  the  Apostle  was  able  to  appeal 
thus  to  their  own  experience.  ''Know  ye  not  that  the 
unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Be  not 
deceived  ;  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers, 
nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind, 

*  Mr.  Mill  accepts  the  discourses  in  the  Synoptics  as  accurate 
represeptations  of  the  sense  of  the  veritable  utterances  of  Jesus,  and 
almost  treats  with  scorn  the  idea  that  they  can  have  been  the  inven- 
tions of  His  followers.  In  taking  this  position  Mr.  Mill  is  in  strict 
agreement  with  the  course  of  reasoning  adopted  in  these  Lectures. 
But  if  these  utterances  are  allowed  to  be  genuine,  two  inferences 
necessarily  follow  :  first,  that  Jesus  claimed  to  possess  a  superhuman 
character ;  and  secondly,  that  He  believed  Himself  to  be  a  worker  of 
miracles.     These  Mr.  Mill  seems  unaccountably  to  have  overlooked. 
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nor  tHeves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor 
extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Anb  such 
WERE  SOME  OF  YOU ;  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sancti- 
fied, bat  ye  are  jastified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  1  Cor.  vi.  9-11.  Can  any  one 
doubt  that  the  Apostle  is  here  speaking  of  a  great  reality, 
which  must  have  been  a  patent  fact  ?  It  follows  therefore 
that  the  superhuman  energy  which  these  epistles  affirm  to 
have  been  visibly  manifesting  itself  in  the  Church  was  not 
believed  to  confine  itself  to  the  performance  of  those  acts 
which  are  ordinarily  designated  miracles,  but  to  be  a  power 
which  was  equally  energetic  in  the  moral  world.  In  this 
respect  the  supernaturalism  of  the  Pauline  epistles  differs 
from  all  other  miraculous  narratives.  The  reality  of  its 
manifestation  in  the  moral  world  is  unquestionable.  This 
forms  a  strong  ground  for  believing  that  the  Apostle  cannot 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  its  reality  in  the  material  world. 

V.  The  next  point  of  which  these  epistles  furnish  unques- 
tionable proof  is,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Apostle  wrote 
them,  the  Church  was  fully  acquainted  with  an  outline  of 
the  actions  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
similar  in  its  features  to  that  which  is  contained  in  our 
present  Gospels.  Of  this  the  knowledge  was  so  vtddely 
diffused  as  to  render  a  number  of  direct  references  to  it 
unnecessary  ;  and  to  make  the  numerous  indirect  references 
with  which  the  epistles  abound  thoroughly  intelligible.  It 
is  immaterial  to  my  argument  whether  this  existed  in  a 
written  or  an  oral  form.  All  that  we  require  is  to  prove 
that  such  an  account  was  well  known  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  different  Churches  j  and  that  it  formed  the 
foundation  of  their  daily  religious  life.  Of  all  this  the 
epistles  afford  indisputable  evidence ;  and  what  is  still  more 
important,  they  not  only  prove  its  existence  at  the  time  of 
their  composition,  i.e.,  within  twenty-eight  years  after  the 
Crucifixion,  but  they  enable  us  to  identify  it  with  the  beliefs 
of  the  primitive  followers  of  Jesus.  This  being  so,  it  proves 
that  all  those  various  theories  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
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Gospels  are  invalid,  whicli  affirm  that  a  large  portion  of  tlie 
materials  of  which  they  consist,  are  the  production  of  a 
legendary  spii'it. 

The  direct  references  in  these  epistles  to  events  in  the 
history  of  Our  Lord  are  few  in  number.  The  most  remark- 
able are  the  statement  in  my  text  and'  that  in  which  St. 
Paul  gives  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  The  last  of  these  is  in  substantial  agreement 
with  those  contained  in  the  Synoptics ;  and  is  equally  full. 
The  mode  in  which  it  is  introduced  presupposes  that  the 
writer  was  in  possession  of  a  history  of  the  Passion  on  an 
equally  extensive  scale.  This  the  frequent  references  made 
to  it  in  the  other  parts  of  these  letters  render  absolutely 
certain.  It  follows  therefore,  that  the  Church  in  the  year 
58  was  in  possession  of  an  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Passion,  which  bore  a  close  analogy  to  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  our  Gospels. 

The  reference  in  my  text  (1  Cor.  xv.  1-9)  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  because  it  affirms  that  the  Gospel  which  St.  Paul 
imparted  to  the  Corinthians  consisted  chiefly  of  facts  ;  and 
both  this  and  the  former  reference,  prove  that  there  was  a 
body  of  facts  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  Christianity, 
and  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  solemnly  committing  to 
the  custody  of  the  Church.  Thus  he  says,  "  I  delivered  unto 
you  first  of  all  {ev  npwTOiq,  among  matters  of  prime  im- 
portance), that  which  I  also  received"  (1  Cor.  xv.  3).  And 
again,  "  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord,  that  which  also  I 
delivered  unto  you."  (1  Cor.  xi.  23).  Both  these  passages 
affirm  a  solemn  act  of  reception  and  communication.  Those 
which  he  enumerates  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  he  affirms  to  have  been 
among  matters  of  prime  importance.  This  implies  that 
among  the  things  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  committing 
to  the  Churches,  there  were  other  matters  of  prime  import- 
ance ;  and  that  these  were  united  with  others  of  secondary 
importance.  Such  an  account  must  have  been  analogous  to 
that  contained  in  our  present  Gospels,  which  consist  of  a 
number  of  facts  of  prime   importance,   among   which   the 
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accounts  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  occupy  a 
very  conspicuous  place;  and  another  body  of  facts  of 
secondary  importance^  which  are  very  closely  related  to 
them. 

To  another  fact  of  prime  importance  which  the  direct 
evidence  of  these  epistles  proves  beyond  the  power  of  ques- 
tiouj  viz.  the  superhuman  character  which  the  apostles  and 
the  Churches  attributed  to  Jesus,  I  have  already  referred. 
This  proves  that  the  Church  must  have  been  in  possession 
of  an  account  of  ilis  actions,  analogous  to  that  contained  in 
our  Gospels. 

These  epistles  contain  also  two  other  direct  references 
to  Our  Lord's  life.  The  Apostle  opens  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans*  by  aflBrming  that  he  was  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh,  thereby  ascribing  to  him  both  a  human 
and  a  superhuman  origin ;  and  also  that  he  submitted  to  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  These  references  prove  that  the 
apostles  and  the  Church  at  Rome  accepted  an  account  of  the 
infancy  analogous  to  that  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke. 

In  like  manner  they  contain  a  few  direct  references  to 
the  moral  teaching  of  Our  Lord,  in  exact  conformity  with 
the  teaching  which  we  read  in  the  Synoptics;  but  on  this 
point  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  for  it  is  too  plain  to 
require  argument,  that  the  whole  of  that  which  is  contained 
in  these  epistles  and  in  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  based  on  that  which  the  Synoptics  have  attributed 
to  Jesus  Christ ;  and  consequently  that  a  general  outline  of 
this  teaching  must  have  been  preserved  among  the  traditions 
of  the  Church. 


*  TTspl  row  viov  avTov,  {rov  ysvofisvov  kx  ffTTsp^aroQ  AafSlS  KaTCL  aapKa^ 
Tov  opiayEVTOg  vlou  Qeov  iv  Svvafiti  Kara  TTvtvjxa  ayiuiavvxiQ,  k^  avacrratrewg 
viKpiov,)  'Iriauv  xp"""""  '■""  Kvpiov  fifiuiv. — Horn.  i.  3,  4.  It  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  any  candid  reader  can  doubt  tbat  the  Apostle  takes  it 
for  granted  in  this  passage  that  a  belief  in  Our  Lord's  supernatural 
conception  was  generally  entertained  in  the  Church ;  and  that  it  was 
accepted  by  the  Church  of  Eome,  which  he  had  never  visited. 
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Such  are  the  direct  references.  • 

But  the  indirect  ones  are  very  numerouSj  and  prove 
beyond  the  power  of  contradiction  that  the  Apostle,  and 
those  to  whom  he  wrote,  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
an  account  of  the  actions  and  the  teaching  of  Our  Lord, 
which  they  accepted  as  the  basis  of  their  common  Chris- 
tianity. If  I  were  to  attempt  to  bi'ing  out  each  separate 
point,  it  would  extend  this  Lecture  to  an  unreasonable  length. 
I  will  therefore  only  summarise  their  general  character,  and 
adduce  the  evidence  in  a  Supplement. 

The  Apostle  affirms  again  and  again  that  the  essence  of 
his  preaching  consisted  in  the  proclamation  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ.  This  was  addressed  to  men  ignorant  of  Chris- 
tianity. What  does  it  imply  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the 
idea  that  the  Apostle  taught  merely  a  body  of  doctrines  or 
moral  precepts  ?  It  is  clear  that  his  teaching  must  have 
been  utterly  unintelligible  if  it  did  not  contain  such  an 
account  of  the  actions  of  Jesus  as  was  adequate  to  prove 
that  He  was  the  Christ. 

Again :  the  Christ  whom  the  Apostle  preached  was  a 
superhuman  Christ.  He  was  a  Christ  who  claimed  to  be 
"  the  Lord."  It  follows  therefore  that  the  actions  which  the 
Apostle  attributed  to  Jesus  in  his  preaching  must  have  been 
of  a  superhuman  character;  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
nugatory — or  in  other  words,  it  must  have  been  similar  in 
general  type  and  outline  to  those  contained  in  our  Gospels. 

The  incidental  character  of  the  allusions  proves  that 
such  a  Christ  was  accepted  by  the  different  sections  of  the 
Church  to  whom  the  Apostle  wrote,  including  the  Church 
at  Eome,  which  had  received  its  Christianity  from  a  source 
entirely  independent    of  him.*     From   this  it   follows   that 

*  In  tlie  absence  of  all  definite  information  on  the  subject  it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine  the  source  from  which  the  Christianity  of  the 
Church  of  Eome  was  derived.  All  we  can  do  is  to  fall  back  on  the 
probabilities  of  the  case.  Considering  the  constant  intercourse  which 
was  taking  place  between  Home  and  the  provinces,  and  the  large 
number  of  Jews  located  tliere,  the  probability  is,  that  it  was  directly 
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all  these  various  Churclies  must  have .  accepted  a  body  of 
facts  respecting  Our  Lord,  which  formed  a  portraiture  of 
Him  in  entire  conformity  with  the  Christology  of  the 
Gospels. 

Further,  as  all  these  Churches  contained  a  party  of  Judais- 
ing  Christians,  whose  opinions  must  have  been  in  conformity 
with  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  it  follows  that  the  facts  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  which  formed  the  substratum  of  the  Pauline 
Gospel,  as  far  as  they  are  alluded  to  in  these  epistles,  must 
have  been  accepted  by  that  Church,  or  in  other  words,  by 
the  primitive  followers  of  Jesus. 

The  same  result  follows  from  the  oft-repeated  reference 
to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  synonymous  with 
Christianity  itself.  Such  a  knowledge  necessarily  implies  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  an  extensive  body  of  facts  re- 
specting His  life  and  actions  .  But  this  knowledge  is  described 
as  one  which  was  deeply  influential  on  the  heart  and  cha- 
racter, and  that  each  individual  Christian  would  immediately 

derived  from  the  Churcli  of  Jerusalem.  Still  the  whole  tone  of  the 
epistle  implies  that  Paul  was  well  known  to  the  members  of  this 
Church.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  them  became  acquainted 
with  him  at  the  time  when  Claudius  expelled  the  Jews  from  Eome, 
when  many  of  them  would  take  refuge  in  Greece.  Still  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  epistle  proves  the  existence  of  a  decidedly  Jewish  element, 
which  could  not  have  been  derived  either  from  Paul  or  from  his 
disciples.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  salutation  in  the  last  chapter. 
"  Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia,  my  kinsmen  and  my  fellow-prisoners, 
who  are  of  note  among  the  Apostles,  who  also  were  in  Christ  before 
me."  This  passage  proves  that  these  two  persons  had  joined  the 
Christian  Church  before  St.  Paul's  conversion  ;  and  consequently, 
that  they  must  already  have  been  Christians  for  more  than  eighteen 
years,  and,  therefore,  that  they  must  have  derived  their  Christianity 
direct  from  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  calcu- 
lated that  they  would  accept  the  chief  outlines  of  his  Christology  ; 
and  that  his  incidental  allusions  to  the  great  facts  of  Christianity 
would  be  thoroughly  intelligible  to  them.  Doubts  have  been  expressed 
by  a  certain  School  of  critics  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  last  chapter  ; 
but  the  reasons  assigned  for  its  rejection  are  such  that  if  they  are 
valid,  we  may  prove  almost  anything  we  wish. 
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recognise  it  as  formitig  the  groundwork  of  his  religious  life. 
From  this  it  follows,  that  it  must  have  consisted  of  a  number 
of  facts  which  exhibited  Jesus  in  a  light  which  would  render 
Him  capable  of  exerting  such  an  influence.  Such  a  delinea- 
tion we  possess  in  the  Gospels.  Consequently,  the  facts 
referred  to  by  the  Apostle  as  constituting  this  knowledge 
must  have  formed  a  portraiture  closely  analogous  to  that 
which  they  contain.  Further,  one  effect  of  this  knowledge 
was  to  produce  towards  Him  a  spirit  of  devoted  love.  But 
love  can  only  be  inspired  by  the  presence  of  a  lovely  object. 
The  delineation  of  Jesus,  which  was  accepted  by  these 
Churches,  must  therefore  have  depicted  Him  as  a  character 
capable  of  exciting  a  devoted  love..  Here  again  its  iden- 
tification in  general  outliue  with  that  of  the  Gospels  is 
complete. 

These  epistles  also  contain  another  set  of  indirect  refe- 
rences which  prove  not  only  that  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  must  have  had  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  actions  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  these  actions  must 
have  formed  a  vivid  delineation  of  His  character.  I  allude 
to  those  numerous  passages  in  which  Christians  are  exhorted 
to  make  Him  the  subject  of  their  imitation.  These  exhor- 
tations are  not  unfrequently  introduced  by  the  words  "  Ye 
know."  Such  a  form  of  expression  proves  that  the  writer 
was  fully  persuaded  that  those  whom  he  addressed  were  in 
possession  of  such  a  minute  account  of  Our  Lord's  actions  as 
would  enable  them  to  use  them  as  a  model  for  imitation.  As 
this  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  I  will  adduce  a  few  illus- 
trations. 

1.  They  are  exhorted  to  imitate  Him  in  various  special 
details  of  conduct ;  and  again,  to  "  put  on  Jesus  Christ," 
which  can  only  mean  that  their  daily  life  was  to  be  an  exhi- 
bition of  His  character.  Such  injunctions  would  be  simply 
absurd  if  addressed  to  any  but  those  who  were  known  to  be 
in  possession  of  a  detailed  account  of  his  personal  character 
and  actions. 

2.  Another  very  incidental  remark  of  the  Apostle,  "Ye 
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have  not  so  learned  Ctristj"  warrants  us  in  drawing  an  in- 
ference considerably  in  advance  of  this.  It  presupposes 
that  an  account  of  His  actions  and  teaching  formed  a  regular 
subject  of  instruction  in  the  Churchy  as  it  is  described  in 
the  preface  of  St.  Luke's  Grospel, "  That  thou  mightest  know 
the  certainty  of  those  things  in  which  thou  hast  been  in- 
structed." 

3.  Another  similar  precept  adds  great  weight  to  this 
inference  ;  "  As  ye  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord^  so 
walk  ye  in  him.''  The  persons  addressed  had  received 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.  How  was  this  possible  ?  Only  by 
having  details  furnished  them  of  His  hfe  and  actions,  in 
conformity  with  which  they  are  directed  to  model  their 
lives.  These  exhortations  therefore  prove  not  only  that  the 
account  possessed  by  these  Churches  must  have  been  of 
considerable  detail,  but  that  the  communication  of  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of 
Christian  instruction. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind,  but 
those  which  I  have  adduced  will  be  sufficient  as  illustrations. 
They  all  firmly  establish  the  point  I  am  seeking  to  prove, 
viz.,  that  when  the  Apostle  wrote  these  letters,  the  diSerent 
members  of  the  Churches  were  intimately  acquainted,  not 
merely  with  a  body  of  doctrinal  statements,  or  rules  of 
conduct,  which  they  attributed  to  Jesus ;  but  with  an 
account  of  His  actions  sufficiently  minute  to  enable  them  to 
model  their  lives  upon  them.  This  is  precisely  what  our 
present  Gospels  enable  us  to  do.  It  follows  therefore  that 
whether  these  accounts  were  written  or  oral,  they  must  have 
closely  resembled  them  in  character.  Further :  As  the 
Jesus  to  whom  St.  Paul  is  constantly  referring  is  not  an 
ordinary  man,  but  a  divine  one,  it  follows  that  these 
accounts  must  have  attributed  to  him  a  number  of  super- 
human actions.  Here  again  the  analogy  between  the 
account  which  was  accepted  by  these  Churches  and  that 
contained  in  our  Gospels  is  complete. 

Only  one  additional  remark  on  this  portion  of  the  subject 
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■will  be  necessary.  When  St.  Paul  refers  to  Our  Lord  as  a 
model  of  conduct,  he  rarely  thinks  it  necessary  to  mention 
any  particular  act  as  an  illustration.  The  only  exceptions  are 
when  he  refers  to  Him  as  the  great  example  of  self-sacrifice. 
Thus  when  he  refers  to  Him  as  the  highest  example  of 
meekness,  he  does  not  quote  a  single  instance  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  this  quality.  In  a  similar  manner  he  speaks  of  it  as 
a  well-known  fact,  that  "  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our 
sakes  He  became  poor,"  yet  he  mentions  no  special  instances 
of  His  poverty  or  humiliation.  I  may  say  that  this  mode  of 
reference  is  almost  universal  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment. What  is  the  legitimate  inference  from  it  ?  I  answer 
that  its  writers  must  have  felt  certain  that  those  to  whom 
they  wrote  were  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Our  Lord's  actions,  as  to  have  rendered  any  definite 
references  to  them  superfluous. 

These  considerations  justify  the  two  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

1.  As  the  Church  was  in  possession  of  an  account  of  Our 
Lord's  actions,  which  in  its  great  outlines  was  analogous  to 
that  which  is  contained  in  our  Gospels,  it  is  impossible  that 
during  the  short  interval  between  a.d.  58  and  a.d.  90  a 
legendary  Jesus  can  have  altogether  obscured  the  true 
lineaments  of  the  Jesus  of  history. 

2.  As  the  recollections  of  the  Apostle,  and  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  must  have 
been  good  for  at  least  twenty  years  earlier,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  legendary  Jesus  can  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
historical  one  between  a.d.  58  and  a.d.  37. 

3.  As  the  incidental  references  in  these  epistles  prove 
that  the  facts  referred  to  must  have  been  accepted  by  all  the 
parties  in  these  Churches,  including  those  which  adopted 
the  principles  of  Jewish  Christianity,  the  main  outlines  of 
these  facts  must  have  been  substantially  the  same  as  that 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  j  or  in 
other  words,  as  that  which  was  handed  down  by  Our 
Lord's  primitive  disciples  ;  and  whatever  difierences  existed 

21 
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between  them  were  not  differences  as  to  the  fundamental 
facts  of  Christianity,  but  as  to  doctrinal  inferences  from 
them.  The  evidence  therefore  which  is  furnished  by  these 
epistles  carries  us  up  to  the  period  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Church  immediately  after  the  Crucifixion. 

I  now  approach  a  subject  of  paramount  importance, 
namely,  the  evidence  which  these  epistles  furnish  of  the 
truth  of  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord.*  It  will  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  adduce  within  the  limits  of  these  Lectures  the 
whole  of  this  evidence.  All  I  can  do  is  to  summarise  the 
results  of  a  careful  examination  of  them,  and  of  the  other 
writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

I.  These  epistles  furnish  unquestionable  proof  that  at  the 
time  of  their  composition,  i.e.,  within  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  accepted  as  a  fact  by  every  section  of 
the  Christian  Church,  including  those  Jewish  opponents 
who  denied  St.  Paul's  apostolical  commission;  and  the 
Church  at  Rome,  which  he  had  not  planted. 

II.  It  was  not  accepted,  as  men  give  credit  to  an  ordinary 
occurrence,  or  a  mere  ghost  story,  but  as  an  event  fraught 

*  It  will  be  evident  why  I  do  not  appeal  to  the  Gospels  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  Resurrection,  but  rely  exclusively  on  the  Pauhne 
Epistles.  While  the  historical  character  of  the  former  is  denied  by 
unbelievers,  that  of  the  four  great  epistles  is  undisputed.  Therefore, 
in  dealing  with  their  evidence,  we  are  resting  on  a  foundation  which  is 
unquestionable.  But  before  the  Gospels  can  be  made  available  for 
this  purpose,  we  must  first  prove  their  genuineness,  and  that  their 
contents  embody  an  accurate  account  of  the  traditions  of  the  primitive 
followers  of  Jesus.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  the  circuitous  course 
of  reasoning  above  referred  to.  In  the  present  aspects  of  thought 
therefore,  to  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection  by  appealing 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels  alone,  and  unsupported  by  other  evi- 
dence, involves  a  petitio  principii  of  the  entire  question,  I  therefore 
base  the  proof  on  documents  which  even  imbelievers  admit  to  be  the 
genuine  writings  of  the  greatest  Missionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church — 
in  fact,  on  a  species  of  evidence  which  the  universal  voice  of  modem 
historians  afiirms  to  be  historical  testimony  of  the  highest  order. 
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with  the  most  important  consequences.  It  was  tha»founda- 
tion  on  which  the  Church  was  erected ;  it  constituted  the 
inner  life  of  Christianity,  it  was  felt  to  constitute  a  great 
moral  and  spiritual  power  ;*  in  fact  on  it  was  based  the 
entire  claim  of  Jesus  to  be  accepted  as  the  Messiah,  and  his 
right  of  Lordship  over  the  Church.  From  it  directly  flowed 
that  duty  of  self-sacrifice  which  every  believer  felt  to  be 
due  to  his  risen  Master,  in  return  for  His  self-sacrificing 
love.  It  was  also  viewed  as  the  pledge  of  immortality,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Church  as  a 
community,  and  of  its  individual  members. 

III.  The  evidence  furnished  by  these  epistles,  not  only 
affords  indisputable  proof  that  the  Resurrection  was 
accepted  by  the  entire  Church  as  the  ground  of  its  exist- 
ence, when  the  Apostle  wrote  them,  but  also  that  it  was 
reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  this  belief  immediately  after 
the  Crucifixion.  The  proof  of  this  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  reference  to  the  historical  argument,  for  it  renders 
it  certain  that  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  could  not  have 
been  one  which  grew  slowly  and  gradually,  after  the  manner 
of  marvellous  stories ;  being  made  up  of  one  addition  after 
another,  aided  by  distance  of  time  and  place.  On  this  point 
they  furnish  us  with  the  following  evidence  : — 

1 .  St.  Paul  accepted  it  as  a  fact  from  the  date  of  his  con- 
version. He  was  persuaded  that  he  had  seen  the  risen 
Jesus.  Whether  what  he  believed  that  he  saw,  was  an 
objective  reality,  or  the  result  of  a  heated  imagination,  it  is 
equally  valid  to  prove  that  the  belief  was  at  that  period  the 
accepted  one  of  the  entire  Church. 

2.  The  Apostle's  personal  testimony  enables  us  to  prove 
that  this  behef  must  have  originated  within  a  few  days  after 

*  Between  a  fact  which  has  produced  no  effect  on  tLe  world's  his- 
tory and  one  which  has  exerted  a  mighty  one,  there  is  a  wide  interval. 
Great  results  are  produced  by  realities,  unrealities  collapse  of  them- 
selves. A  phenomenon  which  has  exerted  the  most  powerful  influence 
on  the  history  of  mankind  affords  of  itself  a  strong  presumption  that 
it  cannot  have  been  founded  on  pure  delusion. 

21  * 
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the  Crucifixion.  He  informs  us  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  agents  in  the  persecution  of  the  Church.  When 
acting  in  this  capacity  his  means  of  ascertaining  when  and 
where  the  beUef  originated  must  have  been  ample ;  and  as 
the  agent  of  the  priesthood,  he  must  have  been  entrusted 
with  their  private  theory  on  this  subject.  That  he  did  not 
make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  a  point  of  such  importance,  is 
inconceivable.  Yet  he  informs  us  that  Jesus  was  believed  to 
have  risen  on  the  third  day  after  his  crucifixion  ;  and  that 
His  appearances  took  place  immediately  afterwards.  It  is 
impossible  therefore  to  account  for  this  belief  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  originated  in  a  mere  idle  story,  which  distance 
of  time  and  place  converted  into  a  fact.  Stories  of  this 
kind  always  require  considerable  intervals  of  time  during 
which  they  consolidate  themselves  ;  but  St.  Paul's  testimony 
is  conclusive  that  the  necessary  interval  is  not  to  be  had. 
If  the  belief  in  it  was  the  result  of  a  delusion,  it  must  have 
originated  then  and  there. 

3.  The  Apostle's  personal  testimony  is  corroborated  by 
the  fact,  that  such  was  also  the  belief  of  the  Judaising 
Section  of  the  Church.  The  incidental  form  of  his  refer- 
ences proves,  that  on  this  point  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  between  him  and  his  opponents.  Their  beliefs 
carry  with  them  that  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
the  primitive  disciples  of  Jesus.  This  being  so,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  could  have  been  ignorant  when  the  belief 
originated ;  and  whether  the  Church  was  reconstructed  on 
its  basis. 

IV.  These  epistles  also  afford  definite  proof  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  believed  to  have  been  seen  alive  after  His  cruci- 
fixion on  the  following  occasions.  First  by  Peter.  After- 
wards by  the  entire  Apostolic  body,  when  they  were  assem- 
bled together.  Subsequently  by  upwards  of  five  hundred 
disciples  at  once,  of  whom  more  than  half  survived  when  St. 
Paul  wrote  the  letter  which  contains  the  statement.  Next 
he  was  seen  by  James.  Subsequently  by  all  the  Apostles 
in  a  body.     Last  of  all  he  was  seen  by  Paul  himself.     The 
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nature  of  this  reference  by  no  means  implies  that  thp  writer 
meant  to  enumerate  all  the  appearances  with  which  he  was 
acquainted. 

Two  incidental  references  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
will  help  us  to  verify  the  truth  of  these  statements.  The 
Apostle  informs  us,  that  three  years  after  his  conversion  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  of  fifteen  days'  duration,  during 
which  he  was  entertained  by  Peter  :  while  thus  in  close  com- 
munication with  himj  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  made  no  in- 
quiries of  him  respecting  his  interviews  with  his  risen 
Master ;  this  being  his  first  meeting  with  any  of  the  original 
Apostles  of  Jesus.  Now  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  a 
private  interview  between  Peter  and  the  risen  Jesus  is 
expressly  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  an  interview  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge  except  from  an  incidental 
reference  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  who  represents  the  Apostles 
as  exclaiming,  when  Cleopas  and  his  companion  entered  the 
room  where  they  were  assembled  on  their  return  from 
Emmaus,  "  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared 
unto  Simon."  Can  we  have  any  doubt  from  whom  St. 
Paul  obtained  this  particular  piece  of  information  ? 

In  like  manner  the  epistle  informs  us  that  on  the  occasion 
of  this  visit  he  had  interviews  with  James.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  likewise  informs  us,  that  James  was  favoured 
with  a  private  interview  with  his  risen  Master.  This  fact  is 
mentioned  nowhere  else ;  can  we  doubt  that  the  source  of 
St.  Paul's  information  must  have  been  James  himself  ?  It  is 
inconceivable  that  he  should  have  had  interviews  with  these 
two  Apostles  so  shortly  after  his  conversion,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  an  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  to  himself,  without 
making  any  inquiries  about  his  appearances  to  them.  The 
comparison  therefore  of  the  statements  of  the  Apostle  in  the 
15fti  of  the  Corinthians  with  those  in  the  2nd  of  the 
Galatians  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  direct  testimony  of 
two  of  the  original  Apostles.  This  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  following  fact. 

V.  St.  Paul  informs  us  in  this  epistle  that  on  a  subsequent 
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visit  to  Jerusalem  lie  had  a  formal  meeting  with  the  heads  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  of  whom  Peter,  James,  and  John,  were 
the  acknowledged  chiefs ;  that  on  this  occasion  he  com- 
municated to  them  the  most  important  points  of  that  Gospel 
which  he  preached  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  that  he  received 
their  deliberate  sanction  of  it.  Now  the  Epistles  make  it 
certain  that  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  Pauline 
Gospel  was  the  erection  of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the 
Resurrection.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  must  have  been 
an  interchange  of  views  on  this  subject  not  only  between  St. 
Paul  and  the  three  "Pillar  Apostles,"  but  between  him  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  that  they  were  absolutely 
in  accordance  with  him.  This  being  so,  it  carries  with  it  the 
whole  weight  of  the  testimony  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  reconstructed  that  Church,  after 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  on  the  basis  of  His  resurrection. 
This  fact,  therefore,  rests  on  an  historical  attestation,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  stronger. 

VI.  The  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  furnishes  us  with  a 
singular  proof  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  behef  in  Our 
Lord's  resurrection  must  have  been  clung  to  as  fundamental 
to  the  Christian  faith.  Some  of  the  members  of  this  Church 
denied  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
This  opinion,  if  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would 
have  been  destructive  of  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  How  does  the  Apostle  deal  with  this  question? 
He  endeavours  to  convince  them  of  their  error  by  the  fol- 
lowing very  singular  argument.  "  If  there  be  no  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  then  is  not  Christ  risen."  Or,  to  put  it 
in  other  words,  "  Your  denial  of  a  resurrection  involves 
the  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ." 

Now  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  entire  force  of  the 
Apostles'  reasoning  lies  in  the  firmness  of  their  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  resurrection  of  Our  Lord,  which  they  must  have 
clung  to  as  a  fact,  although  they  held  opinions  which  were 
logically  inconsistent  with  it.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
St.  Paul's  reasoning  was  obviously  exposed  to  the  following 
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crushing  answer  :  "  We  affirm  ttat  the  current  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is- the  result  of  some  mental  delusion^ 
and  therefore  the  argument  on  which  you  rely  is  worthless. 
Nothing  can  more  strongly  prove  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  resurrection  of  Our  Lord  must  have  been  accepted  as  a 
fact  than  the  Apostle's  urging  it  as  a  proof  of  a  general 
resurrection  to  those  who  considered  such  a  belief  to  be 
irrational.* 

VII.  These  statements  in  the  Pauline  letters  are  fully 
corroborated  by  other  portions  of  the  New  Testamentj 
among  which  I  would  especially  notice  the  Epistle  of  James, 
which,  whoever  may  have  been  its  author,  presents  an  un- 
questionable portraiture  of  Jewish  Christianity,  and  prove 
that  the  universal  Church,  without  distinction  of  party, 
accepted  the  Eesurrection  as  constituting  the  basis  on  which 
it  had  been  erected.  Further,  as  the  Apocalypse  is  admitted 
on  all  sides  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  the  original  Apostles,  it 
furnishes  us,  not  with  secondary,  but  with  primary  evidence 
on  this  point.  Not  only  does  it  make  it  clear  that  its  author 
was  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection  ;    but 

*  The  ground  of  the  dejiial  of  a  future  resurrection  would  be  in  a<ll 
probability  a  set  of  ideas  respecting  the  impurity  of  matter,  such,  as 
those  which  at  a  subsequent  period  lay  at  the  root  of  the  various 
forms  of  Gnosticism,  viz.,  that  matter  was  tbe  source  of  moral  evil, 
and  was  therefore  a  wholly  unfit  habitation  for  a  purified  spirit.  If 
these  were  the  views  which  formed  the  grotmd  of  this  denial,  it  is 
strange  that  those  who  entertained  them  should  have  accepted  the 
Eesurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact ;  and  not  hare  attempted  to  explain  it 
away  in  some  spiritual  sense.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  forms 
a  striking  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  behef  with  which  at  this  early 
period  the  Church  must  have  accepted  the  Eesurrection  as  an  unques- 
tionable reahty.  Not  long  afterwards  these  opinions  were  carried 
out  to  their  logical  conclusion ;  but  they  did  not  result  in  the 
denial  of  the  reality  of  Our  Lord's  resurrection,  but  of  his  death ; 
one  party  affirming  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  phantom  which  suffered 
on  the  cross  ;  and  another  that  the  Eon  Christ  had  united  himself  to 
the  human  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  unknown  Father ; 
and  had  deserted  him  on  his  crucifixion,  leaving  his  former  companion 
to  expire  miserably  on  the  cross. 
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I  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  and  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  first  interview  which  St.  John  believed 
that  he  had  with  his  risen  Master  was  the  vision  at  Patmos. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the 
other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  prove  with  regard  to 
the  Eesurrection.     I  will  briefly  summarise  them. 

First. 

That  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  Church,  which 
was  for  the  time  dissolved  by  the  Crucifixion,  was  recon- 
structed on  the  basis  of  the  Resurrection. 

Second. 

That  the  belief  originated  on  the  spot  within  a  few  days 
of  the  Crucifixion,  and  that  the  fact  was  openly  proclaimed 
as  the  new  foundation  on  which  the  Church  was  to  be 
erected  and  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  to  be  set  up. 

Third. 

That  all  the  efforts  of  Paul  and  his  fellow  persecutors 
failed  to  discover  that  this  belief  was  the  result  of  fraud  or 
delusion. 

Fourth. 

That  the  Apostolic  body  believed  that  they  had  two  inter- 
views with  Jesus,  in  which  they  saw  Him  alive,  after  His 
crucifixion. 

Fifth. 

That  two  of  the  Apostles  were  persuaded  that  they  had 
private  interviews  with  Him. 

Sixth. 

That  upwards  of  five  hundred  brethren  believed  that  they 
saw  Him  alive  after  His  crucifixion,  when  they  were  assem- 
bled in  a  body. 

Seventh. 

That  Paul  was  persuaded  that  he  had  seen  Him. 

Eighth. 

That  large  numbers  of  believers  were  firmly  persuaded 
that  in  consequence  of  His  resurrection  they  had  become 
possessed  of  certain  supernatural  gifts  and  endowments. 

Ninth. 
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That  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  acted  as  a  mighty 
power  of  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration. 

I  fully  admit  that  all  this  does  not  prove  that  the  Resurrec- 
tion was  an  objective  reality,  although  it  goes  a  long  way  in 
that  direction.  It  is  still  open  to  the  alternative,  that  the  belief 
in  it  may  have  originated  in  mental  delusion  ;  for  the  idea 
that  it  was  owing  to  a  dehberately  concocted  fraud  may  be 
dismissed  at  once.  Before  concluding,  let  me  briefly  state 
what  the  evidence  which  I  have  adduced  is  adequate  to 
prove. 

1.  It  disposes  effectually  of  every  form  of  the  mythic  and 
legendary  theories,  as  weU  as  those  of  tendencies,  and 
gradual  evolution,  as  affording  any  possible  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels.* 

2.  It  proves  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  behef  in  the 
Resurrection  could  have  grown  up  in  the  gradual  manner  in 
which  ordinary  fictions  do,  i.e.  at  a  considerable  distance  of 
time  and  place  from  the  occurrence  of  the  supposed  events ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  originated  at  Jerusalem  within  a 
few  days  after  the  public  execution  of  Jesus ;  that  it  was 
immediately  proclaimed  as  a  fact  by  His  followers ;  and  the 
Church  was  reconstructed  on  its  basis. 

3.  That  as  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection  is  a  cause  which 

*  It  is  simply  marvellous  that  such  an  amount  of  ingenuity  should 
have  been  expended  in  inventing  theories  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
miraculous  narratives  of  the  Gospels,  on  the  principle  that  they  have 
originated  in  the  gradual  creations  of  the  legendary  spirit,  and  in  the 
other  explanations  which  have  been  oflfered  on  the  supposition  that  the 
belief  in  them  has  originated,  not  dishonestly,  but  in  some  form  of  de- 
lusion. It  is  obvious  that  all  such  attempts  are  futile,  while  the  theories 
propounded  are  not  adequate  to  account  for  the  belief  in  the  Eesurrec- 
tion.  It  is  evident  that  no  possible  modification  of  any  theory  of  myth 
or  legend  can  effect  this  consistently  with  the  facts  which  these  epistles 
prove  to  have  been  unquestionable  historical  verities.  The  sooner 
that  both  believers  and  unbelievers  fully  recognize  that  the  entire  con- 
troversy turns  on  the  objective  reality  of  the  Eesurrection  of  Our 
Lord,  the  better ;  for  it  will  save  useless  expenditure  of  intellectual 
effort.  It  was  a  belief  which  created  the  Christian  Church,  and  not 
one  which  was  evolved  by  it. 
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afifords  a  philosophical  account  of  all  the  facts  of  history  in 
connection  with  the  Christian  Church,  and  as  it  has  ever 
been  put  forward  by  the  Church  as  the  true  account  of  those 
facts,  and  the  sole  ground  of  its  existence,  we  are  fully 
entitled  to  accept  it  as  the  true  one  until  some  other  can  be 
propounded  which  is  equally  rational. 

Modern  unbelief  has  fully  admitted  the  necessity  of  some 
rational  and  philosophical  solution  of  these  unquestionable 
facts  of  history.  It  denies  that  Jesus  ever  rose  from  the 
dead.  It  affirms  that  the  belief  in  His  Resurrection  origi- 
nated in  the  hallucination  of  his  followers ;  and  in  order  to 
account  for  this  delusion  it  has  propounded  two  theories. 
One  of  these  is  "  the  Theory  of  Visions."  The  other  is  that 
Jesus  did  not  die  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  crucifixion, 
but  that  he  recovered  and  retired  from  public  view ;  and 
that  this  recovery  and  retirement  was  mistaken  by  his  credu- 
lous followers  for  a  resurrection  and  an  ascension  into 
heaven.  How  far  these  two  theories  are  adequate  to  account 
for  the  verities  of  history  it  will  be  my  duty  to  inquire  in 
my  next  Lecture. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


The  limits  imposed  on  me  by  the  necessity  of  treating 
this  subject  in  a  single  Lecture,  have  allowed  me  to  give  only 
a  summary  of  the  chief  historical  facts,  of  which  these 
epistles  aiford  distinctive  proof;  but  as  the  subject  is  one 
of  the  highest  importance  in  relation  to  the  Christian  argu- 
ment, I  propose  in  this  Supplement  to  adduce  the  evidence 
on  which  my  positions  rest,  and  to  draw  the  conclusions 
which  legitimately  follow  from  it. 

On  estimating  this  evidence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  distinction  between  St.  Paul's  express  assertions 
and  those  which  are  made  in  so  incidental  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  they  were  not  only  his  own  opinions,  but  were 
accepted  by  Churches  which  did  not  derive  their  Christianity 
from  him,  and  above  all,  by  his  opponents. 
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But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  when  we  consider4hat  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  these  letters  was  only  separated 
from  that  of  Our  Lord's  ministry  by  the  brief  interval  of 
twenty-eight  years,  and  his  conversion  by  only  six  or  seven, 
his  metamorphosing  a  perfectly  human  Jesus  into  the  divine 
Christ  of  the  epistles,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
deifications  ;  and  is  only  explicable  on  the  assumption  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  certain  facts,  which  he  held  to  justify 
him  in  depicting  a  man  who  had  been  publicly  crucified  by 
the  chiefs  of  his  nation,  as  invested  with  divine  attributes. 

But  I  have  already  shown  that  the  four  great  epistles 
enable  us  to  get  far  beyond  the  Pauline  views  on  this 
subject.  Their  incidental  references  prove  that  certain  of 
them  must  have  been  held  in  common  with  the  members 
of  the  Church  at  Rome,  which  had  not  derived  their 
Christianity  from  him ;  and  those  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  and  Galatians  prove  that  even  his  opponents 
must  have  accepted  Jesus  as  a  superhuman  Christ.  Hence 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  accounts  which  they  possessed  of 
His  ministry  did  not  attribute  to  Him  the  exercise  of  mira- 
culous powers. 

As  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  highest  authority  on 
this  point,  I  will  refer  to  it  first.     It  opens  as  follows  : — • 

"  Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  apostle, 
separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God  (which  he  had  promised 
afore  by  his  prophets  in  the  Holy  Scriptures),  concerning  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead."  (Rom.  i.  1-4.)  It  is  incredible  that  the 
Apostle  should  have  introduced  himself  to  a  Church  which 
he  had  never  visited,  and  whose  good  will  he  was  evidently 
anxious  to  conciliate  by  making  statements  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  this  exordium,  unless  he  had  been  persuaded  that 
they  were  already  fully  acquiesced  in  by  its  members.  His 
opening  words,  in  which  he  afiirms  that  the  good  news 
respecting  the  Son  of   God  had  been  previously  promised 
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"  through  the  prophets  in  the  Holy  Scriptures^"  prove  that 
a  large  number  of  those  whom  he  addressed  were  Jewish 
Christians ;  for  such  a  reference  would  have  been  entirely 
out  of  place  if  addressed  to  Gentile  converts,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Old  Testament  must  have  been  very  limited. 
As  the  epistle  makes  it  evident  that  his  purpose  was  to 
win  their  good  will,  it  is  therefore  certain  that  he  could  not 
have  entertained  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  Jewish  party, 
which  was  a  powerful  one  in  this  Church,  must  have  accepted 
the  statement  in  the  exordium  as  a  portion  of  their  common 
faith.  This  being  so,  it  must  have  constituted  the  faith  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  could  not  have  been  a  mere 
Pauline  development  of  Christianity. 

This  exordium  therefore  establishes  the  following  points 
respecting  the  beliefs  of  the  original  followers  of  Jesus. 

1 .  That  He  was  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  wholly  different 
from  that  in  which  other  men  are  the  sons  of  God.  Such  a 
view  of  His  character  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  deli- 
neation in  the  Gospels,  to  which  I  have  before  drawn  atten- 
tion, and  which  invariably  represents  Our  Lord  as  carefully 
distinguishing  between  God's  Fatherhood  to  Himself,  and 
His  Fatherhood  to  other  men,  speaking  of  Him  as  ''My 
Father"  and  "  your  Father,"  but  never  as  "  our  Father." 
This  is  strongly  brought  out  in  the  language  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  although  the  distinction  is  invariably  observed  by 
the  Synoptics,  "  My  Father  and  your  Father,"  "  My  God 
and  your  God." 

2.  That  He  became  (roD  yevofiivov)  according  to  His 
human  birth  (kotu  (rap/ca)  a  descendant  of  David. 

3.  That  He  was  definitely  marked  out  (row  opia^ivTog)  as 
the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  His  resurrection. 

4.  That  He  was  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  and  the  source 
of  grace  and  peace  in  conjunction  with  the  Father. 

From  these  facts  it  follows  : — 

1.  The  Messiah  who  was  accepted  in  common  by  St.  Paul 
and  the  Jewish  members  of  this  Church,  and  whom  they 
identified  with  JesuSj  must  have  been  a  superhuman  Christ. 
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2.  That  in  conformity  with  the  statements  in  th^  Gospels 
Jesus  was  a  descendant  of  David. 

3.  That  He  had  an  origin  higher  than  His  purely  human 
one,  and  consequently  that  St.  Paul  and  the  members  of  this 
Church  must  have  accepted  an  account  of  his  superhuman 
birth  analogous  to  that  which  is  contained  in  our  Gospels. 

4.  That  by  the  Eesurrection  He  was  definitely  marked  out 
to  be  "  the  Son  of  God  with  power."  Such  are  the  views 
respecting  the  superhuman  character  of  Jesus,  which  must 
have  been  held  in  common  by  St.  Paul  and  the  Jewish  mem- 
bers of  this  Church,  who  must  have  derived  their  Chris- 
tianity from  some  of  the  primitive  followers  of  Jesus.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  persons  who  accepted  such  a  Christ  can 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  events  of  his  earthly  ministry, 
and  that  the  accounts  which  they  possessed  of  it  did  not 
ascribe  to  him  a  number  of  miraculous  actions  ? 

II.  The  niath  chapter  of  this  Epistle  contains  a  statement 
closely  analogous.  The  Apostle  is  speaking  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Jews,  whom  he  designates  his  kinsmen  according 
to  the  flesh;  and  expressing  his  deep  sorrow  at  their 
national  unbelief.  This  portion  of  the  Epistle  is  expressly 
addressed  to  that  part  of  the  Church  which  was  of  Jewish 
origin  ;  he  approaches  them  thus  :  "  For  I  could  wish  that 
myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my 
kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  who  are  Israelites,  to  whom 
pertaineth  the  adoption  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants, 
and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and 
the  promises,  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all  God  blessed 
for  ever."     (Rom.  ix,  3-5.) 

This  passage  taken  by  itself  might  be  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  two  kinds  of  father- 
hood, one  arising  from  birth,  and  the  other  spiritual,  and 
that,  as  it  is  in  the  former  sense  that  he  speaks  of  the  Jews 
as  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  it  might  be  urged,  that 
in  speaking  thus  of  Jesus,  he  refers  to  his  earthly  origin,  as 
distinct  from  his  spiritual  character.     But  when  we  compare 
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it  with  the  exordium  of  the  Epistle,  no  doubt  can  remain  as 
to  the  reference  intended.  In  Hke  manner  it  has  been  dis- 
puted whether  the  words  "  God  blessed  for  ever "  are 
intended  to  refer  to  Jesus,  or  whether  they  are  a  doxology 
to  God  the  Father.  I  therefore  forbear  to  urge  this  passage 
by  itself  as  affording  a  certain  proof  of  my  position ;  but 
only  adduce  it  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  that  furnished  by 
the  exordium,  which  is  open  to  no  such  ambiguity.  Both 
passages  taken  together  prove  beyond  question,  that  the 
Jewish  members  of  the  Church  at  Eome  must  have  attri- 
buted to  Jesus  a  superhuman  character  ;  and  consequently 
that  the  accounts  which  they  possessed  of  His  ministry 
must  have  contained  narratives  which  afforded  a  justification 
of  it. 

It  will  be  needless  for  me  to  cite  all  the  passages  in  this 
Epistle  which  attribute  a  high  Christology  to  Jesus.  The 
all-important  question  is,  did  the  Church  accept  this  Christo- 
logy on  the  authority  of  the  Apostle,  or  were  they  already 
believers  in  it  independently  of  his  testimony  ? 

The  following  considerations  render  it  certain  that  the 
latter  must  have  been  the  case. 

First :  the  Christology  of  the  Epistle  is  not  propounded 
in  a  formulated  system,  as  it  certainly  would  have  been  by 
a  person  who  was  endeavouring  to  set  forth  a  body  of  new 
doctrines  with  which  those  to  whom  he  wrote  were  un- 
acquainted. On  the  contrary,  it  consists  entirely  of  very 
incidental  allusions.  It  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  writer  sets  forth  his  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith.  This  is  carefully  formulated.  Here  it  is 
evident  that  he  felt  that  he  was  communicating  something 
which  could  be  only  imperfectly  appreciated  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote.  Quite  different  is 
it  with  the  Christology.  Its  most  advanced  statements  are 
made  for  purposes  pre-eminently  practical.  The  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  is  attempted  to  be  proved.  Not  a 
single  attempt  is  made  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christology. 
What,  then,  is  the  legitimate  inference  ?     I  answer,  that  the 
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author  must  have  been  convinced  that  those  to  jyhom  he 
wrote  already  accepted  it  in  its  great  outlines. 

Secondly  :  whenever  one  man  urges  a  truth  on  another  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  practical  influence  on  his  con- 
ductj  he  must  necessarily  do  one  of  two  things  ;  either  he 
must  endeavour  to  prove  itj  or  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
person  whom  he  exhorts  ia  already  persuaded  of  it.  Thus, 
if  we  attempt  to  exhort  a  man  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  his  highest  happi- 
ness, common  sense  suggests  that  unless  the  person  we 
exhort  admits  the  truth  of  our  principle,  we  must  endeavour 
to  convince  him  that  it  is  so.  Now  the  Epistle  clearly  shows 
that  every  reference  which  it  contains  to  a  Christology  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  so  that  they 
must  have  already  accepted  one  which  assigned  to  Jesus  the 
attributes  of  a  superhuman  Christ  as  fundamental  to  their 
faith.  I  need  only  subjoin  a  single  example  of  the  Apostle's 
mode  of  statement. 

In  the  14th  and  in  the  opening  of  the  15th  chapter  of  this 
Epistle,  he  is  discussing  a  question  which  at  the  time  was 
one  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Christians  generally,  and 
above  all,  to  Jewish  Christians,  viz.,  the  duty  of  observing 
certain  days,  and  the  lawfulness  of  eating  certain  kinds  of 
food.  He  disposes  of  the  entire  question  by  laying  down  a 
great  principle,  which  involves  a  Christology  of  a  high 
order  ;  and  as  these  questions  were  keenly  debated  between 
the  two  great  parties  in  the  Church,  he  must  have  felt  con- 
fident that  the  principle  thus  propounded  was  one  in  which 
both  of  them  would  cordially  acquiesce.  He  writes  as 
follows : 

"  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ?  To 
his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Tea,  he  shall  be 
holden  up,  for  God  is  able  to  make  him  stand.  One  man 
esteemeth  one  day  above  another ;  another  esteemeth  every 
day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind.     He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  to  the  Lord; 
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and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not 
regard  it.  He  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for  he 
giveth  God  thanks;  and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord 
he  eateth  not,  and  giveth  God  thanks.  For  none  of  us 
liveth  to  himself  j  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself,  for  whether 
we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord,  and  whether  we  die,  we 
die  unto  the  Lord;  whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we 
are  the  Lord's;  for  to  this  end  Christ  died  and  rose, 
that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living.  For 
why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother ;  or  why  dost  thou 
set  at  nought  thy  brother ;  for  we  shall  all  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  For  it  is  written.  As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord,  (Jehovah  in  the  Prophets,)  every  knee  shall 
bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God.  So  then 
every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God." 
(Eom.  xiv.  4-12.) 

The  Christology  of  this  passage,  although  not  formulated, 
is  unquestionably  an  elevated  one,  and  assigns  a  highly 
superhuman  character  to  the  Lord  Christ.  He  is  not  only  re- 
garded as  the  supreme  source  of  obligation  to  Christians, 
not  only  is  universal  Lordship  attributed  to  Him,  but  the 
writer,  in  a  manner  which  is  almost  unconscious,  intermixes 
the  acts  done  by  Him,  and  the  obligations  due  to  Him,  with 
those  which  are  done  by  and  due  to  God.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  anything  more  purely  incidental  than  the  allu- 
sions of  the  writer  to  the  Christology ;  nor  can  anything 
be  more  practical  than  the  purpose  for  which  he  makes  them. 
I  infer,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  been  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  a  supei'human  Christ  was  fully 
acquiesced  in  by  both  sections  of  the  Church.  If  so,  not  only 
does  its  acceptance  by  the  Jewish  section  carry  it  up  to  the 
earliest  times  of  Christianity,  but  we  also  learn  that  two 
members  of  it,  Andronicus  and  Junia,  were  members  of  the 
Church  before  St.  Paul's  conversion ;  consequently  their 
acquiescence  carries  with  it  that  of  the  primitive  Church  at 
Jerusalem.  This  being  so,  it  is  incredible  that  persons  who 
lived  so  near  the  times  of  Our  Lord's  ministry  should  have 
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acquiesced  in  a  Christology  of  this  description,  unless  they 
■were  acquainted  with  a  number  of  actions  in  which  Jesus 
was  believed  by  them  to  have  manifested  a  superhuman 
power. 

III.  Equally  valuable  is  the  testimony  furnished  by  the 
other  three  great  Epistles.  It  may  be  objected  that  they 
are  addressed  to  Churches  which  were  founded  by  Paul, 
and  therefore  that  they  only  represent  his  own  opinions ; 
but  fortunately  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument,  the  Corin- 
thian Church  contained  a  formidable  Judaising  party,  which 
was  far  more  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  Apostle  than  the 
corresponding  party  in  the  Church  at  Rome ;  and  in  the 
Galatian  Churches  it  was  the  predominant  one.  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  draw  the  conclusion  that  those  portions  of 
the  Pauline  Christology  which  the  structure  of  the  Epistles 
proves  to  have  been  accepted  by  his  opponents,  must  have 
been  a  common  Christology  on  which  the  Church  was 
erected,  and  similar  in  its  features  to  that  which  was  held  by 
the  primitive  followers  of  Jesus. 

Here  again  the  introduction  to  the  Epistle  furnishes  con- 
clusive evidence  that  every  one  of  the  numerous  parties  in 
the  Corinthian  Church  must  have  recognized  Jesus  as  a 
superhuman  Christ.  "  Paul,  called  to  be  an  Apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ,  through  the  will  of  G-od ;  and  Sosthenes  our 
brother,  unto  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Coi-inth,  to 
them  who  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints, 
with  all  that  in  every  jplace  call  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours.  Grace  be  unto  you,  and 
peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  (1  Cor.  i.  1-3.)  The  contents  of  the  Epistle  show 
that  the  Apostle  was  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  for- 
midable party  in  this  Church  who  denied  the  reality  of  his 
apostolical  commission.  It  is,  therefore,  inconceivable  that 
he  should  have  opened  it  with  the  statement  of  a  Christology 
of  which  he  must  have  been  certain  that  his  opponents 
would  take  advantage,  unless  he  felt  sure  that  they  agreed 
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with  him  in  its  main  outlines.  As  Jewish  Christians  they 
must  have  been  deeply  imbued  with  rigid  monotheistic 
views,  yet  he  speaks  of  them  as  invoicing  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  backs  it  up  by  a  prayer  invoking  grace  and 
peace  from  Him  in  conjunction  with  the  Father.  Yet  the 
following  verses  prove  that  it  was  the  Apostle^s  purpose  to 
conciliate  his  opponents.  This  introduction,  therefore, 
renders  it  certain  that  they  must  have  accepted  Jesus  as  a 
superhuman  Christ ;  otherwise  its  reading  would  have  been 
interrupted  by  cries  of  blasphemy. 

But  the  same  chapter  furnishes  additional  evidence.  At 
the  23rd  verse  he  writes :  "  We  preach  Christ  crucified, 
unto  the  Jews  a  stumblingblock,  and  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness  ;  but  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God." 
(23,  24.) 

The  Apostle  here  affirms  that  he  had  been  ia  the  habit  of 
proclaiming  Christ  as  "  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
of  God."  From  this  it  follows  that  he  must  have  reported 
actions  which  justified  the  ascription  to  Him  of  the  character 
of  a  superhuman  Christ. 

Other  passages  follow  to  the  same  purport :  "  But  of  him 
are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom, 
and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption  :  that, 
according  as  it  is  written.  He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in 
the  Lord."     (1  Cor.  i.  30,  31.) 

The  passage  here  applied  to  Christ  is  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment spoken  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  offensive  to  a  Monotheistic  Jew. 

Again :  "  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  More- 
over it  is  required  in  stewards,  that  a  man  be  found  faithful. 
But  with  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged 
of  you,  or  of  man's  judgment :  yea,  I  judge  not  mine  own 
self.  For  I  know  nothing  by  myself;  yet  am  I  not  hereby 
justified :  but  he  that  judged  me  is  the  Lord.  Therefore 
judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come,  tuho  both 
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will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darknesS,  and  will 
make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts :  and  then  shall 
every  man  have  praise  of  God."     (1  Cor.  iv.  1-5.) 

This  would  liave  been  strange  language  to  address  to 
opponents  whom  the  writer  knew  to  reject  the  fundamental 
points  of  the  Christology  involred  in  it. 

In  the  eighth  chapter,  where  the  Apostle  discusses  the 
lawfulness  of  eating  food  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  an  idol,  he  proposes  the  following  principle  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  entire  controversy  : — 

"  For  though  there  be  that  are  called  gods,  whether  in 
heaven  or  in  earth,  (as  there  be  gods  many,  and  lords 
many,)  but  to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom 
are  all  things,  and  we  in  him  {tiq  avrov) ;  and  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  through  (Sta)  whom  are  all  things,  and  we 
through  him." 

This  passage  is  conclusive.  It  is  addressed  to  men  with 
Jewish  scruples  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  a  solu- 
tion of  them.  The  writer  must  thenceforth  have  fully 
calculated  on  their  acceptance  of  the  Christology  which  it 
contains,  otherwise  his  observations  would  have  been 
nugatory. 

I  need  only  cite  a  single  passage  from  the  second  epistle. 
I  will  therefore  adduce  one  from  the  most  controversial  part 
of  it,  where  the  Apostle  is  distinctly  grappling  with  those 
opponents  who  denied  his  apostolical  authority : — "  For  I 
fear  lest  by  any  means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through 
his  subtilty,  so  your  minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the 
simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  For  if  he  that  cometh  preach 
another  Jesus,  which  we  have  not  preached,  or  if  ye  receive 
another  Spirit,  whom  ye  have  not  received,  or  another 
Gospel,  which  ye  have  not  accepted,  ye  might  well  bear  with 
him.  For  I  suppose  I  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very 
chiefest  apostles."     (2  Cor.  xi.  3-5.) 

In  this  passage  the  Apostle  directly  affirms  in  the  face  of 
his  opponents  that  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  was  in  its 
fundamental  facts  the  same  as  that  which  was  accepted  by 
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tliemselves.  What  then  was  the  difference?  Clearly  in 
the  question  -whether  Judaism  was  or  was  not  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  Christianity.  By  the  words,  "He  that 
Cometh,"  the  Apostle  evidently  designates  his  chief  Jewish 
opponent.  Yet  they  both  proclaimed  the  same  Jesus.  This 
could  only  have  been  the  case,  by  both  according  to  Him 
the  character  of  a  superhuman  Christ  ;  for  if  they  had 
differed  on  this  point  the  affirmation  that  the  same  Jesus 
was  accepted  by  both  would  have  been  untrue.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  their  respective  Christologies  must  have 
resembled  one  another  in  their  great  outlines,  for  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  Apostle  should  have  written  a  state- 
ment like  this,  in  the  immediate  context  of  which  he  throws 
down  repeated  challenges  to  his  opponents  to  grapple  with 
his  assertions. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  the  most  controversial  of  all 
his  writings,  and  in  which  he  denounces  his  opponents  in 
the  most  vehement  language,  opens  with  the  announcement 
of  a  Christology  precisely  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
been  considering.  It  is  incredible  that  he  should  have 
adopted  this  course  in  the  very  opening  of  his  letter  if  he 
had  believed  that  his  opponents,  who  formed  the  most  for- 
midable party  in  this  Church,  could  have  denounced  it  as 
inconsistent  with  that  which  was  held  by  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  his  chief  object  being  to  show  that  the  Gospel 
which  he  preached  was  accepted  as  genuine  by  the  great 
pillars  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Yet  immediately  after  the  in- 
troduction, in  which  he  affirms  that  he  derived  his  apostolical 
oflBce  from  no  human  authority,  and  his  usual  prayer  for 
grace  and  peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  dropping  the  conciliatory  tone  with  which  he  in- 
troduces his  other  epistles,  he  writes  :  "  I  marvel  that  ye  are 
so  soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of 
Christ  unto  another  Gospel,  which  is  not  another ;  but  there 
are  some  that  trouble  you,  and  would  pervert  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  For  although  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach 
any  other  Gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached 
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unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.  As  I  said  before^  so  say  I 
now  again.  If  any  man  preacli  any  other  Gospel  unto  you 
than  that  which  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed." 
{Gal.  i.  6-9.) 

I  draw  attention  to  the  very  remai-kable  expression  here 
used  to  designate  the  Gospel  of  his  Judaising  opponents. 
It  was  "  another  Gospel,  which  was  not  another."  How 
could  this  be  possible  ?  We  have  seen  in  the  passage  just 
cited  from  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  the 
Apostle  distinctly  affirmed  that  his  opponents  did  not  preach 
"another  Jesus,"  "another  Spirit,"  or  "another  Gospel," 
Yet  in  this  passage,  where  he  is  aroused  to  indignation  at 
the  widespread  defection  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
Galatian  Churches,  he  designates  this  Judaising  Gospel  as 
"  another  Gospel  which  is  not  another."  The  only  possible 
explanation  of  this  expression  is  that  both  Gospels  were  the 
same  in  fundamental  facts,  but  that  they  differed  in  the  in- 
ferences deduced  from  them  j  in  other  words,  that  they 
agreed  in  assigning  a  superhuman  character  to  Jesus  ;  but 
that  the  Judaising  Gospel  differed  from  the  Pauline  in 
seeking  to  impose  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  rites  as  a 
condition  of  membership  in  the  Church. 

This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  following  passage  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  :  "  Some  indeed  preach  Christ 
of  envy  and  strife,  and  some  also  of  good  will.  The  one 
preach  Christ  of  contention,  not  sincerely,  supposing  to  add 
affliction  to  my  bonds ;  but  the  other  of  love,  knowing  that 
I  am  set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel.  What  then  ?  not- 
withstanding every  way,  whether  in  pretence,  or  in  truth, 
Christ  is  preached ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will 
rejoice."     (Phil.  i.  15-18.) 

Here  again  we  are  plainly  in  the  presence  of  some  form 
of  this  Jewish  Gospel.  The  Apostle  is  evidently  in  a  calmer 
state  of  mind  than  when  he  wrote  to  the  Galatian  Churches. 
So  earnest  is  his  desire  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  be  proclaimed,  that  he  rejoices  at  its  being  preached, 
even    by  Judaising  opponents.     It   is   impossible  therefore 
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that  it  can  have  been  "another  Gospel'^  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  denounced  such  a  Gospel,  whether  preached  by 
himself,  or  "  an  angel  from  heaven." 

From  these  considerations  I  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions. 

1.  Even  if  we  admit  that  the  later  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
present  us  with  a  more  advanced  Christology  than  his  four 
great  Epistles,  still  he  held  even  at  this  time  one  of  a  very 
advanced  type ;  and  must  consequently  have  been  acquainted 
with  such  details  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  as  would  justify 
it ;  in  other  words,  he  was  in  possession  of  an  account  similar 
in  general  character  to  that  recorded  in  our  Gospels. 

As  St.  Paul's  opponents  accepted  a  Christology  analogous 
to  his  own,  they  must  also  have  been  in  possession  of  an 
account  of  Christ's  ministry  which  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  was  handed  down  by  His  primitive 
followers,  and  consequently  must  have  ascribed  to  Him  the 
character  of  a  superhuman  Christ ;  or,  in  other  words,  must 
have  attributed  to  Him  the  performance  of  miraculous 
actions. 

There  is  yet  one  more  document  in  the  New  Testament  to 
which  I  must  refer,  viz.  the  Apocalypse.  Its  affirmations 
on  this  point  are  decisive.  Unbelievers  not  only  allow  that 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John,  but  they  affirm  that  he 
was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Judaising  party  in  the  Church ; 
and  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  St.  Paul.  This  being 
so  it  must  be  decisive  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  Judaising 
party. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  in  this  book  than  the  ascription 
to  Jesus  of  the  character  of  a  highly  superhuman  Christ. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  Christology  of  the 
latest  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  to  that  of  the  Epistle  to 
tke  Hebrews  ;  and  none  but  critics  who  possess  microscopic 
eyes,  can  discern  any  real  distinction  between  it  and  the 
Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

It  is  impossible  hj  brief  quotations  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
elevated  Messianic  character  which  this  book  attributes  to 
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Jesus.  It  will  be  suEBcient  for  my  purpose  to  observe  tbat 
its  auttor  proclaims  Him  to  be  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of 
tlie  earth  :  He  is  the  lirst  and  the  last — the  Living  One,  who 
was  dead  and  is  alive  for  evermore.  He  is  the  faithful  and 
true  witness,  the  beginning,  i.e.  the  principle,  or  cause, 
{apx'i)  of  the  creation  of  God.  He  is  worshipped  in 
heaven  in  conjunction  with  the  Father,  and  is  His  sole 
revealer.  He  is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  But 
it  is  needless  to  make  further  references.  Yet  such  a  super- 
human character  is  attributed  to  Jesus  in  this  book  by  an 
Apostle  who  was  pre-eminently  a  Judaiser. 

But  it  will  be  objected  that  this  is  an  apocalypse,  and  the 
work  of  a  dreamer.  Truly,  if  it  has  been  written  by  a 
dreamer,  he  must  have  been  one  who  soared  to  the  heights 
of  the  poetic  spirit.  Even  in  madness  there  is  a  method  ; 
and  it  seems  impossible  that  any  amount  of  mental  halluci- 
nation could  have  induced  a  man  who  had  associated  with 
Jesus  during  his  earthly  ministry  to  attribute  to  Him  the 
superhuman  character  assigned  to  Him  in  this  book,  unless 
he  was  firmly  convinced  that  a  number  of  superhuman 
actions  had  been  performed  by  Him  j  and  that  he  himself 
had  witnessed  them. 

If  our  opponents  are  correct  in  the  date  which  they  have 
assigned  to  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  separated 
from  that  of  Our  Lord's  ministry  by  an  interval  of  only 
thirty-eight,  or  thirty-nine  years.  Its  author  would  be' 
somewhere  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age.  He 
had  followed  Jesus  throughout  His  earthly  ministry ;  and 
had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Him.  After  an  interval 
of  thirty-eight  years  he  writes  this  book,  in  which  he  arrays 
Him  in  the  highest  attributes  of  a  superhuman  Christ.  Is 
it  credible  that  he  can  have  done  this,  unless  he  was  firmly 
persuaded,  that  during  Our  Lord's  abode  on  earth,  he  had 
witnessed  actions  which  were  the  counterpart  of  the  super- 
human character  which  he  has  ascribed  to  Him  ?  It  follows 
therefore  that  the  Jewish  Church,  including  its  most  extreme 
parties,  must  have  accepted  Jesus  as  a  superhuman   Christ ; 
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and  consequently-j  that  they  possessed  accounts  of  His 
ministryj  of  which  narratives  of  miracles  wrought  by  Him 
must  have  formed  a  portion. 

What  then  is  the  general  conclusion  deducible  from  this 
evidence  ?  The  narrative  of  the  Gospels^  and  the  Christo- 
logy  of  the  Epistles  mutually  corroborate  each  other.  The 
miraculous  actions  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  pre- 
suppose "the  superhuman  Christ  of  the  Epistles  3  the  super- 
human Christ  of  the  Epistles  presupposes  the  miraculous 
narratives  of  the  Gospels.  The  one  is  the  natural  counter- 
part of  the  other.  Neither  is  intelligible  except  on  the 
supposition  of  the  other. 

But  further :  a  superhuman  Christy  analogous  to  the  Christ 
of  the  Epistles,  was  accepted  not  only  by  the  Pauline 
Churches,  but  by  all  the  sections  of  the  Church,  including 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  primitive  believers.  It 
follows  therefore  that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  whose 
recorded  actions  form  the  counterpart  of  the  Christ  of 
the  Epistles,  cannot  have  been  a  legendary  invention  of 
times  subsequent  to  Our  Lord's  ministry;  but  that  the 
Church  must  have  possessed  a  narrative  of  His  actions 
similar  in  its  chief  outlines  to  that  which  we  possess. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  evidence  furnished  by 
these  Epistles  as  to  the  fulness  of  the  narratives  which  were 
handed  down  in  the  Church  respecting  the  ministry  of  its 
Founder. 

1.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
contains  such  a  reference  to  the  supernatural  birth,  the 
Davidic  origin,  and  the  circumcision  of  Jesus,  as  to  prove 
that  they  were  accepted  as  wellrknown  facts.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  the  account  which  was  handed  down  in  the 
Church  must  have  been  one  sufficiently  copious  to  have 
made  these  facts  intelligible,  and  consequently  it  could 
hardly  have  been  less  full  than  that  which  we  read  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel.  The  whole  subject  must  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  primitive  believers,  and  con- 
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sequently  they  would  be  certain  to  inform  themsel-^es  as  to 
the  facts. 

2 .  We  further  learn  from  the  same  epistle  that  Baptism 
was  the  acknowledged  rite  of  initiation  into  the  Christian 
Church.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  been  in 
possession  of  an  account  of  the  institution  of  sufficient 
fulness  to  have  been  explanatory  of  its  aim  and  purport. 

3.  Of  all  the  direct  references  to  events  in  Our  Lord's 
m.inistry,  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucha- 
rist will  enable  us  to  form  the  most  accurate  judgment  as  to 
the  fuluess  of  this  primitive  Gospel.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I 
delivered  unto  you,  how  that  the  Lord  Jesus  the  same  night 
in  which  he  was  betrayed  took  bread ;  and  when  he  had 
given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said.  Take,  eat,  this  is  my 
body,  which  is  broken  for  you.  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me.  After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when 
he  had  supped,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in 
my  blood.  This  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance 
of  me."     (1  Cor.  xi.  23-25.) 

This  account  in  point  of  fulness  is  on  the  same  scale  as 
that  of  the  Synoptics.  It  presupposes  also  that  the  Apostle 
was  in  possession  of  an  account  of  the  Last  Supper  and  of 
the  Passion,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  delivering  to  the 
Church.  This  probability  is  converted  into  a  certainty  by 
his  assertion  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  that  among  the  matters 
of  prime  importance  which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord,  and 
formally  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Church,  was  an 
account  of  His  death  and  resurrection.  We  have  every 
reason  for  believing,  that  these  would  be  equally  minute 
with  his  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament ;  which 
would  in  fact  have  lost  nearly  all  its  meaning,  unless  he  had 
handed  over  with  it  an  account  of  the  Supper,  of  which  it 
formed  a  portion,  and  of  the  death  which  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate.  Both  accounts  are  described  by  the  Apostle 
as  having  been  formally  committed  by  him  to  the  custody 
of  the  Church  as  the  foundation  of  its  faith. 
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But  the  observation  made  in  the  15th  chapter  that  the 
account  of  Our  Lord's  death  and  resurrection  was  one  of  the 
matters  of  prime  importance  which  he  had  committed  to  the 
Church,  imphes  that  there  were  other  matters  of  similar 
importance  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  committing  to  it  as 
the  foundation  of  its  Christianity.  His  argument  only- 
rendered  it  necessary  to  refer  to  one  of  them,  Our  Lord's 
death  and  resurrection;  but  the  whole  passage  makes  it 
clear  that  this  was  not  the  only  one,  and  that  his  object  in 
referring  to  it  in  this  brief  manner,  was  to  recall  a  much 
fuller  account  to  their  recollection.  Whatever  these  other 
matters  of  prime  importance  may  have  been,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  on  a  less  extensive  scale 
than  the  account  of  the  institation  of  the  Eucharist. 

4.  These  epistles  also  clearly  establish  that  the  Church 
was  ia  possession  of  certain  well-known  details  of  Our  Lord's 
teaching,  which  could  be  referred  to  as  authoritative.  Thus 
the  Apostle  writes  : — 

''  And  unto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the 
Lord ;  Let  not  the  wife  depart  from  her  husband ;  but,  and 
if  she  depart,  let  her  remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to 
her  husband,  and  let  not  the  husband  put  away  his  wife." 
(1  Cor.  vii.  10-12.) 

This  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  a  well-known  account  of 
Our  Lord's  teaching,  of  which  we  possess  the  analogue  in  a 
somewhat  more  condensed  form  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

Again  :  "  Do  ye  not  know  that  they  that  minister  about 
holy  things  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple,  and  they  that 
wait  on  the  altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar.  Even  so  hath 
the  Lord  ordained,  that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should 
live  of  the  Gospel."     (1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14.) 

The  reference  here  made  to  Our  Lord's  instructions  to  the 
Apostles  and  to  the  seventy,  when  He  sent  them  on  their 
mission,  is  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  Church  must  have  been  in  possession  of  an 
account  of  those  instructions  analogous  to  that  which  we 
read  in  our  Gospels, 
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No  less  clear  is  it  that  the  general  moral  teachingof  these 
epistleSj  as  for  instance  that  which  is  contained  in  Rom.  xii.j 
is  formed  on  the  model  of  that  which  the  Gospels  have 
attributed  to  Jesus.  The  incidental  mode  in  which  it  is 
brought  out  proves  also  that  its  general  principles  were  well 
known  and  thoroughly  recognized.  This  is  equally  true  of 
every  other  writing  in  the  New  Testament.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  these  Churches  must  have  been  in  possession 
of  an  outline  of  Our  Lord's  teaching  bearing  a  close  analogy 
to  that  which  we  read  in  the  Synoptics. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  further  on  this  point,  because  many 
eminent  unbelievers  allow  that  the  discourses  in  the  Synop- 
tics are  the  veritable  utterances  of  Jesus.  This  being  so,  the 
inferences  follow : 

First,  that  along  with  the  discourses  the  Church  must 
have  possessed  an  account  of  His  actions  sufficiently  full  to 
have  rendered  the  discourses  intelligible. 

Secondly :  that  Jesus  must  have  professed  to  be  a  worker 
of  miracles,  because  several  of  these  discourses  affirm  the 
fact  that  He  did  so. 

5.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  reiterated  assertions  of 
the  Apostle,  that  the  great  subject  of  his  teaching  had  been 
Jesus  the  Christ,  and  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  con- 
sisted in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  prove  that  the  Church 
must  have  been  in  possession  of  considerable  details  respect- 
ing Our  Lord's  character  and  actions.  A  few  quotations  will 
suffice  to  show  that  these  details  must  have  been  extensive. 
Thus  we  read  : — 

"  For  if  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost, 
in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of 
them  that  believe  not,  lest  the  hght  of  the  glorious  Gospel 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them. 
For  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord,  and 
ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake.  For  God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  thte  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  (2  Cor.  iv.  3-6.) 
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This  passage  proves  tLe  following  facts : — 
First :  That  the  Apostle's  preaching  had  been  a  proclama- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  must 
have  contained  details  of  his  personal  history. 

Secondly:  That  this  Jesus  whom  he  preached  was  the 
image  of  God ;  and  that  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God,  which  shone  forth  in  His  face,  or  person,  had 
diffused  its  radiance  into  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  it  had 
been  proclaimed.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  if  the  character  of 
Jesus  was  such  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  perfections  as 
to  constitute  the  image  of  God,  through  which  the  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  glory  had  shone  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Corinthians,  they  must  have  possessed  an  account  of  His  life 
and  actions  in  considerable  detail ;  in  other  words,  one 
which  must  have  delineated  Him  as  morally  perfect,  as  He 
is  depicted  in  the  Gospels. 

The  same  result  follows  from  another  passage  : — "  But  we 
all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory, 
even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  (2  Cor.  iii.  18.) 

Again  :  "  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my 
Lord,  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and 
do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ.  That  I  may 
know  him,  and  the  power  of  his  Resurrection,  and  the 
fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conformable  unto  his 
death.     (Phil.  iii.  8,  10.) 

It  is  simply  incredible  that  the  Apostle  could  have  written 
passages  of  this  description,  unless  he  had  made  every  effort 
to  inform  himself  of  the  minute  details  of  his  Master's  life. 

Statements  of  this  kind  are  not  exclusively  Pauline.  "  If 
these  things  be  in  you,  and  abound,  they  make  you  that  ye  be 
neither  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  (2  Pet.  i.  8.)  "  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  (2  Pet. 
iii.  18.) 

A  few  more  passages  will  suffice  to  show  the  extent  to 
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which  the  Pauline  Gospel  must  have  consisted  in  tl»e  procla- 
mation of  a  personal  Christ,  and  the  degree  in  which  His 
historic  life  must  have  been  the  subject  of  constant  medita- 
tion in  the  Apostolic  Churches.  '•  We  preach  Christ  cru- 
cified, to  the  Jews  a  stumblingblock,  and  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness;  but  to  them  who  are  called,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God." 
(1  Cor.  i.  23,  24.)  "  I  determined  to  know  nothing  among 
you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified."  (1  Cor.  ii.  2.)  For 
the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  preached  among 
you  by  us,  even  by  me  and  Silvanus  and  Timotheus."  (2  Cor. 
i.  19.)  "  But  ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ,  if  so  be,  ye  have 
heard  him,  and  have  been  taught  by  him,  as  the  truth  is  in 
Jesus."     (Eph.  iv.  20,21.) 

Incidental  allusions  of  this  kind  prove  that  the  acquaint- 
ance with  the  life  of  Jesus  which  was  possessed  by  the 
apostolic  Churches,  must  have  been  one  of  considerable 
minuteness,  and  that  it  must  have  been  kept  in  constant 
recollection. 

6.  Equally  definite  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  those  numer- 
ous incidental  references  which  exhort  Christians  to  follow 
Christ  as  the  great  example  of  holy  practice.  Of  this  I  cite 
the  following  instance  : — 

The  Apostle  concludes  his  discussion  of  the  lawfulness 
of  eating  certain  kinds  of  food,  in  the  following  words  : — • 
'*  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  Give  none  ofience,  neither  to 
the  Jews,  nor  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  Church  of  God. 
Even  as  T  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  my  own 
profit,  but  the  profit  of  many  that  they  might  be  saved .  Be 
ye  imitators  (jju/xriTai)  of  me  as  I  also  am  of  Christ."  (1  Cor. 
X.  31-33;  andxi.  1.) 

This  passage  proves  : — 

First,  that  the  actions  and  character  of  Paul  were  so  well 
known  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  that  he  could  appeal  to 
them  as  unquestionable  proofs  of  his  disinterestedness. 
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2.  That  it  was  possible  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  actions  of  Paul  and  those  of  Our  Lord. 

3.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  Christians  before  they  took  St. 
Paul  as  the  model  for  their  imitation,  to  institute  such  a 
comparison,  and  only  to  imitate  him  as  far  as  his  conduct 
was  in  conformity  with  that  of  Christ. 

Next.  The  Church  must  also  have  been  in  possession  of  a  nar- 
rative of  Our  Lord^s  actions,  which  delineated  Him  in  various 
special  aspects  of  His  character.     Thus  the  Apostle  writes  : 

"  We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves.  Let  every  one  of  us 
please  his  neighbour  for  his  good  to  edification;  for  even 
Christ  pleased  not  himself;  but  as  it  is  written,  the  re- 
proaches of  them  that  reproached  thee  fell  on  me."  (Rom. 
XV.  1-3.) 

Such  an  exhortation  would  have  been  meaningless,  unless 
the  Church  had  been  in  possession  of  a  well-known  delinea- 
tion of  the  actions  of  Jesus,  which  exhibited  Him  as  the 
model  of  self-sacrificing  disinterestedness. 

Again  :  "  Now  the  God  of  patience  and  consolation  grant 
you  to  be  like  minded  one  toward  another,  according  to 
Christ  Jesus,  that  ye  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth 
glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
(Rom.  XV.  5-6.) 

From  this  it  follows  that  a  delineation  of  Him  must  have 
been  well  known  by  the  members  of  this  Church,  on  which 
it  was  possible  to  found  an  exhortation  to  unity.  Portions  of 
the  contents  of  St.  John's  Gospel  correspond  to  this  idea. 

The  Apostle  further  writes  to  the  same  Church :  "  And 
that,  knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high  time"  to  awake  out 
of  sleep,  for  now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we 
believed.  The  night  is  far  spent :  the  day  is  at  hand.  Let 
us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put 
on  the  armour  of  light.  Let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the 
day,  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and 
wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying.     But  put  ye  on  the 
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Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  make  not  provision  for   tlie  flesh,  to 
fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."     (Rom.  xiii.  11-14.) 

Similar  exhortations  are  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Gralatians  : 

"As  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ 
Lave  put  on  Christ.''     (Gal.  iii.  27.) 

"  My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again 
until  Christ  be  formed  in  you."     (Gal.  iv.  19.) 

The  exhortation  to  "  put  on  Christ,"  can  only  mean,  "  in- 
corporate His  character  into  your  own ;"  and  in  order  to  do 
this  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  we  should  possess  an 
account  of  the  actions  of  Him  whom  we  are  directed  to 
imitate  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Further  :  the  Apostle  tells  the  Romans  that  the  thing  to 
be  put  off  was  the  whole  range  of  Pagan  vice,  as  summed 
up  in  the  expression,  "  the  works  of  darkness  ;"  and  the  new 
character  which  was  to  be  assumed  by  Christians,  as  the 
opposite  to  this,  consisted  in  "  putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  From  this  it  follows  that  the  character  of  Christ 
which  was  to  be  made  the  subject  of  imitation,  must  have 
been  a  many  sided  one,  as  it  is  depicted  in  the  Gospels. 

As  these  three  last  precepts  are  addressed  to  a  Church 
which  St.  Paul  had  neither  visited  nor  taught,  it  is  evident 
that  not  merely  the  churches  of  Pauline  origin,  but  the  whole 
Church,  must  have  been  in  possession  of  such  a  delineation 
as  the  foundation  of  its  common  Christianity. 

Several  passages  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  illus- 
trate the  same  subject.  Thus  the  Apostle  writes  :  "  Though 
ye  have  ten  thousand  instructors  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not 
many  fathers,  for  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you 
through  the  Gospel.  Wherefore  I  beseech  you  be  ye 
imitators  of  me."     (1  Cor.  iv.  15,  16.) 

The  expression,  "  ten  thousand  instructors  in  Christ"  is 
of  course  a  pleonasm  ;  but  the  whole  passage  clearly  proves 
that  the  entire  body  of  Christian  teachers  held  up  the 
actions  of  Christ  as  examples  for  imitation. 
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The  Apostle  continues : 

"  For  this  cause  have  I  sent  unto  you  TimotheuSj  who  is 
my  beloved  son,  and  faithful  in  the  Lord,  who  shall  bring 
you  into  remembrance  of  my  ways  ivhich  be  in  Christ,  as  I 
teach  everywhere  in  every  Church."     (1  Cor.  iv.  17.) 

Here  the  Apostle  aflSrms  that  he  had  certain  "  ways  in 
Christ/^  and  that  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  he  had 
sent  Timothy  was  to  remind  the  Corinthians  of  them. 
These  "  ways  in  Christ"  he  likewise  affirms  that  he  taught 
everywhere  in  every  Church.  What  were  these  ways  ? 
Clearly  the  instruction  in  Christ  above  referred  to,  which 
the  Apostle  exhibited  in  his  own  conduct,  and  which  he 
exhorted  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  to  make  the  subject  of 
imitation.  "  His  ways  in  Christ,"  of  which  Timothy  was 
to  remind  them,  could  not  have  been  details  of  his  own 
actions,  for  he  calls  the  Corinthians  to  witness  that  he  had 
not  preached  himself,  but  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  they  must  have  consisted  of  details  of  the 
actions  and  teaching  of  his  Master. 

A  delineation  of  Our  Lord  must  have  been  well  known  to 
the  members  of  this  Church,  which  enabled  the  Apostle  to 
plead  His  example  as  a  motive  for  a  liberal  contribution  for 
the  relief  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  Jewish,  Church. 
Then  he  wi-ites : 

"  Therefore  as  ye  abound  in  faith,  and  utterance,  and  know- 
ledge, and  in  all  diligence,  and  in  your  love  to  us,  see  that 
ye  abound  in  this  grace  also.  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes 
he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich." 
(2  Cor.  viii.  7,  9.) 

Similarly  also,  they  must  have  been  in  possession  of  an 
account  of  his  actions,  which  depicted  him  as  an  example  of 
meekness  and  gentleness. 

"Now  I  Paul,"  says  the  Apostle,  "beseech  you  by  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  who  in  presence  am 
base  among  you,  but  being  absent  am  bold  towards  you ; 
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and  I  beseecli  you  tliat  I  may  not  be  bold,  wben*  I  am  pre- 
sent with  that  confidence,  wherewith  I  think  to  be  bold 
against  some,  who  think  of  us  as  if  we  walked  according  to 
the  flesh."     (2  Cor.  x.  1,  2.) 

It  follows  ■  therefore  that  this  Church  must  have  been  in 
possession  of  a  delineation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  exhibited 
Him  as  a  perfect  embodiment  of  gentleness  and  meekness ; 
and  as  the  reference  occurs  in  the  most  controversial  portion 
of  the  Epistle,  that  it  must  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  his 
opponents.  The  delineation  therefore  must  have  been  pre- 
cisely similar  in  character  to  that  in  our  Gospels. 

A  similar  exhortation  is  contained  in  St.  Paul's  earlier 
Epistles.     Thus  he  writes  : 

"  Remembering  without  ceasing  your  work  of  faith,  and 
labour  of  love,  and  patience  of  hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  our  Father.  .  .  For  our 
Gospel  came  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance,  as  ye  know  what 
manner  of  men  we  were  among  you  for  your  sake ;  and 
ye  became  followers  (imitators,  /uijujjrai)  of  us  and  of  the 
Lord.  .  .  >.  And  how  ye  turned  to  God  from  idols  to 
serve  the  living  and  true  God ;  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from 
heaven,  even  Jesus,  who  delivereth  us  from  the  wrath  to 
come."     (1  Thess.  i.  3-10.) 

This  passage  is  of  considerable  importance,  for  it  proves 
that  the  body  of  this  Church  consisted  of  converted  heathen. 
The  expression,  "  How  ye  turned  to  God  from  idols,"  proves 
that  most  of  its  members,  previously  to  his  preaching,  had 
been  ignorant  alike  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  idea  of  the  Christ. 
This  must  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  a  large 
number  of  explanations  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Christ,  and 
of  details  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  sufficient  to  prove  that  he 
was  the  Christ.  The  Epistle  makes  it  clear  that  they  were 
now  well  informed  on  both  subjects.  They  were  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  Christ,  and  they  knew  sufficient 
about  Jesus  to  make  him  the  subject  of  love,  trust,  and 
patient  hope  :    They  were  also  acquainted   with   sufficient 
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details  of  his  life  to  make  him  the  subject  of  imitation. 
"  Ye  became  imitators  of  us,  and  of  the  Lord ;"  and  the 
whole  announcement  had  produced  so  powerful  a  moral 
influence  on  them,  that  they  "  had  turned  to  God  from  idols, 
to  serve  the  living  and  true  God,"  and  were  filled  with  the 
strongest  missionary  zeal  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  it 
through  the  neighbouring  cities.  In  fact,  a  personal  Jesus 
stands  out  prominently  in  both  these  Epistles.  It  follows 
therefore,  as  the  persons  addressed  had  been  heathens,  that 
the  Gospel  preached  among  them  by  the  Apostle  must  have 
been  rich  in  details  respecting  the  person,  ministry,  and 
teaching  of  Our  Lord ;  in  other  words,  that  it  consisted  of 
what  I  have  above  referred  to,  viz.  "  his  ways  in  Christ  Jesus 
which  he  taught  every  where  in  every  Church." 

Two  passages  from  his  later  Epistles  bear  witness  to  the 
same  facts.     Thus  he  writes  to  the  Ephesians  : 

"  This  I  say,  therefore,  and  testify  in  the  Lord,  that  ye 
henceforth  walk  not  as  other  Gentiles  walk,  in  the  vanity 
of  their  mind,  having  the  understanding  darkened,  being 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance 
that  is  in  them,  who  being  past  feeling  have  given  them- 
selves over  unto  lasciviousness,  to  work  all  uncleanness  with 
greediness.  But  ye  have  not  so  learned  Ohrist,  if  so  he  ye 
have  heard  him,  and  have  been  taught  hy  him  as  the  truth  is 
in  Jesus."     (Eph.  iv.  17-21.) 

Similarly  also  he  writes  to  the  Colossians  : 

"  As  ye  have  therefore  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so 
walk  ye  in  him,  rooted  and  built  up  in  him  and  stablished 
in  the  faith,  as  ye  have  been  taught,  abounding  therein  with 
thanksgiving."     (Col.  ii.  6,  7.) 

Both  these  passages  occur  in  the  Epistles  which  contain 
the  Apostle^s  most  advanced  Christology  ;  and  as  this  was 
accepted  by  these  Churches  it  follows  that  he  must  have 
communicated  to  its  members  a  number  of  facts  which 
justified  that  Christology,  for  as  a  large  proportion  of 
them  consisted  of  heathen  converts,  the  whole  subject  must 
otherwise   have  been  beyond   their   comprehension.      The 
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Bphesians  are  here  described  as  having  "  learned  Christ," 
as  having  "heard  him/'  i.e.  his  teaching,  (for  they  had  not 
heard  him  personally)  and  as  having  been  taught  by  him, 
"  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus."  This  had  led  them  to  renounce 
their  old  pagan  character,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man  created 
after  God  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  So  the 
Coloesians  are  directed  to  walk  in  him  as  they  had  been 
taught.  It  follows  therefore  that  they  must  have  possessed 
a  delineation  of  Jesus  Christ  which  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  studying,  corresponding  to  this  description  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  one  which  resembled  in  its  great  outlines  that 
contained  in  our  Gospels,  and  formed  part  of  the  ordinary 
teaching  of  the  Church. 

Such  is  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Pauline  epistles 
that  the  various  Christian  Churches  were  in  possession  of  an 
account  of  the  actions  and  teaching  of  Our  Lord,  analogous 
in  its  main  features  to  that  which  is  contained  in  our  Gospels, 
and  was  accepted  by  its  various  sects  and  parties  as  the 
basis  of  their  common  Christianity. 

I  adduce  a  single  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which,  although  we  cannot  claim  it  as  Paul's,  is  unquestionably 
a  writing  of  primitive  antiquity  j  and  if  not  by  him,  must 
represent  the  views  of  a  different  section  of  the  Church. 
After  stating  the  advanced  Christology  of  the  first  chapter, 
the  author  writes  : — 

"  Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed 
to  the  things  which  we  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we 
should  let  them  slip.  For  if  the  word  spoken  by  angels 
was  steadfast,  and  every  transgression  and  disobedience 
received  a  just  recompense  of  reward,  how  shall  we  escape 
if  we  reject  so  great  salvation,  which  at  the  first  began  to 
be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them 
that  heard  him,  God  also  bearing  them  witness,  both  with 
signs  and  wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  according  to  his  own  wiU." — Heb.  ii.  1 — 4. 

This  passage  renders  it  incontestable,  that  the  writer  was 
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in  possession  of  an  account  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
great  salvation  spoken  by  the  Lord,  which  had  been  con- 
firmed to  those  to  whom  he  wrote  by  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses ;  and  that  this  had  received  a  miraculous  attesta- 
tion. 

The  only  remaining  point  for  our  consideration  is  the  evi- 
dence which  these  epistles  furnish  of  the  truth  of  the  Resur- 
rection. All  the  great  facts  to  which  they  testify  have  been 
definitely  brought  out  in  the  foregoing  Lecture ;  and  to  quote 
and  comment  on  all  the  various  passages  which  refer  to  it  would 
make  this  Supplement  needlessly  prolix.  So  evident  are  the 
facts  on  the  surface  of  the  Epistles  that  the  student  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  them  for  himself;  and  so  numerous  are 
they,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  two  pages  in  which  the 
truth  of  the  Eesurrection  is  not  either  distinctly  asserted,  or 
assumed  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  Christian  Church 
was  erected.  The  Christ,  who  was  essential  to  the  Church, 
was  not  a  dead  Christ,  but  a  living  one ;  one  who  could  be 
the  object  of  devoted  love;  one  who  could  kindle  the  affec- 
tions ;  one  who  could  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  heart  on 
account  of  what  he  had  done  for  man  ;  who  could  recognize 
devoted  service,  and  reciprocate  love.  He  must  be  not 
merely  one  who  could  excite  the  fond  reminiscence  of 
departed  worth,  but  who  was  capable  of  recognizing  the 
acts  of  self-sacrifice  which  he  evoked  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  loved  him.  Every  mention  of  the  Christ  of  these 
epistles  either  affirms  or  implies  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  of  every  section  in  it,  that  Jesus  had 
risen  from  the  dead ;  and  every  reference  to  him  makes  it 
clear  that,  apart  from  this  belief,  the  Church  would  have 
perished  in  its  Founder's  grave.  The  belief  in  the  fact  of 
the  Resurrection  was  entwined  around  every  association  of 
the  Christian  heart.  It  was  not  only  accepted  as  a  fact, 
but  felt  to  be  a  great  moral  power,  which  imparted  to  the 
Church  its  religious  life.  One  citation  will  be  sufficient,  and 
it  shall  be  from  the  epistle  to  the  distant  Church  at  Rome, 
which  St.  Paul  had  neither  visited,  nor  taught.     He  writes : 
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"  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into 
Jesus  Christj  were  baptized  into  bis  deatb  ?  Therefore  we 
are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life. 
For  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his 
deathj  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection. 
Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that 
the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we 
should  not  serve  sin,  for  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin. 
Now  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall 
also  live  with  him  :  knowing  that  Christ  being  raised  from 
the  dead  dieth  no  more,  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over 
him.  For  in  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once,  but  in  that 
he  liveth,  he  livetb  unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye  your- 
selves to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." — (Rom.  vi.  3 — 11.) 

Thus  the  Pauline  epistles  render  it  indubitable,  that  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  was  accepted  as  a  fact  by  every  section 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  that  the  Church  was  recon- 
structed on  the  basis  of  its  truth  within  a  few  days  after 
the  Crucifixion,  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  been  publicly 
executed.  Whether  this  belief  could  have  originated  in  any 
form  of  mental  hallucination  must  be  determined  on  other 
grounds  than  those  of  simple  attestation. 
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LECTURE   VII. 


"  Brethren,  be  not  children  in  understanding ;  howbeit  in  malice  be 
ye  children,  but  in  understanding  be  men." — 1  CoE.  xiv.  20. 


I  HAVE  proved  in  the  last  two  Lectures  that  within  a  very 
short  interval  after  the  crucifixion  of  Our  Lord  the  Church 
was  in  possession  of  an  account  of  His  life  and  actions 
analogous  in  all  its  chief  outlines  to  that  which  is  contained 
in  our  present  Gospels,  and  that  this  must  have  been  the 
same  as  that  which  was  handed  down  by  His  primitive  fol- 
lowers. This  being  so,  the  theories  which  affirm  that  a 
large  portion  of  their  contents  consists  of  myths  and 
legendsj  which  gradually  sprung  up  in  the  Church  during 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  are  deprived  of  all  possible  locus 
standi.  I  have  further  proved,  by  the  aid  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  that  within  a  very  brief  interval  after  the  Crucifixion 
the  Church  was  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  the  Eesurrec- 
tion.  This  being  indubitable^  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who 
deny  its  objective  reality  to  offer  a  theory  which  will  afford 
a  rational  account  of  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  Resur- 
rection, and  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Church  on  its  basis. 
For  this  purpose  the  theory  of  visions  has  been  propounded. 
It  will  now  be  my  duty  to  inquire  into  its  validity. 

In  order  to  impart  the  semblance  of  plausibility  to  this 
theory,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  original  followers 
of  Jesus  consisted  of  a  body  of  men  who  were  in  the 
highest  degree  enthusiastic,  credulous,  and  superstitious, 
whose  enthusiasm  created  a  number  of  visionary  appear- 
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ances  of  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead,  and  whose' credulity 
mistook  them  for  external  realities.*  But  as  it  is  impossible 
to  credit  St.  Paul  with  excessive  credulity  or  superstition, 
the  only  way  of  discrediting  his  testimony  is  to  affirm  that 
he  had  been  wrought  up  to  so  high  a  degree  of  enthusiastic 
exaltation,  that  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  his 
own  subjective  imagination  and  the  realities  of  the  external 
world.  This  charge  against  the  Apostle  I  have  disposed  of 
in  my  last  Lecture,  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  three 
chapters  connected  with  the  text,  which  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  impossible  to  examine  carefully  and  not  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  invalidated  by  the  facts. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  affirmation  which  has  been  so 

*  The  mode  in  which,  this  charge  is  attempted  to  be  established  is 
a  noteworthy  specimen  of  the  reasoning  which  has  been  adopted  in 
this  controversy.  Every  instance  of  superstition  which  can  be  found 
in  any  Jewish  writer  for  several  centuries  preceding  the  advent,  or  in 
any  writer,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  for  several  centuries  after, 
has  been  carefully  collected  together ;  and  the  whole  charged  on  the 
followers  of  Jesus.  This  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  credit 
Lord  Bacon  with  all  the  superstitions  which  were  held  by  Englishmen 
during  the  three  centuries  before  his  birth,  or  with  believing  in  the 
Spiritualism  of  the  present  day.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  far  a 
particular  author  is  superstitious,  it  is  absurd  to  credit  him  at  once 
with  all  the  superstition  s  which  may  have  been  prevalent  for  centuries 
before,  and  after  his  birth.  The  only  correct  course  is  to  examine  his 
own  writings  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual  superstitions 
they  contain.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels,  the  only  accurate  measure 
of  the  degree  in  which  their  writers  were  superstitious  is  the  super- 
stitions which  are  patent  in  their  pages.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  to 
charge  the  disciples  of  Jesus  with  a  degree  of  credulity  or  superstition 
beyond  that  which  is  clearly  displayed  ia  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  to  draw  a  conclusion  which  the  premisses  wiU  not  warrant.  If, 
on  the  other  hand  their  excessive  crediility  is  assumed,  because  they 
belived  in  miracles,  this  is  not  to  reason,  but  simply  to  assume  the  point 
at  issue.  It  may  be  objected  that  they  believed  in  demoniacal  possession. 
Let  the  objection  be  accepted  for  as  much  as  it  is  worth.  But  this  is 
certainly  no  distinctive  mark  of  credulity  or  superstition,  for  numbers 
of  men  of  highly  cultivated  minds  and  of  sound  judgments  have 
entertained  the  same  belief. 
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freely  made,  that  the  primitive  followers  of  Jesus  and  the 
Christians  of  the  first  century  were  credulous  and  super- 
stitious beyond  the  average  of  mankind  is  an  assumption, 
of  which  the  historical  evidence  is  wanting.  I  say  heymid 
the  average  of  mankind  ;  for  unless  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  they  were  so,  the  theory  of  visions  cannot  be  made  to 
bear  even  the  semblance  of  plausibility.  If  the  Resurrection 
was  unreal,  the  credulity  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  must  have 
been  extreme ;  for  it  is  evident  that  no  ordinary  amount  of 
it  would  afford  any  adequate  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
belief.  But  if  the  question  is  asked.  How  do  we  know  that 
His  followers  were  credulous  to  the  extent  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  positions  taken  by  unbelievers  ?  the  only 
possible  answer,  in  the  absence  of  all  adequate  historical  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  is  that  they  believed  in  the  reality  of  mira- 
cles and  in  the  truth  of  the  Eesurrection.  This,  however, 
involves  a  plain  begging  of  the  entire  question.  The  requisite 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  credulity,  and  superstition,  must  be 
proved  and  not  merely  assumed. 

The  following  facts  must  be  accounted  for  before  we  can 
accept  the  theory  of  visions  as  affording  an  adequate  ground 
for  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection. 

1.  The  possibility  of  reconstructing  the  Church  on  the 
basis  of  this  belief  within  a  very  brief  interval  after  the 
Crucifixion. 

2.  That  not  only  individual  disciples,  but  disciples  when 
assembled  in  bodies,  were  firmly  persuaded  that  they  saw 
Jesus  alive  after  His  crucifixion,  and  had  interviews  with 
Him. 

3.  That  these  interviews  were  not  casual  apparitions, 
but  they  were  fully  convinced  that  they  had  conversations 
with  Him,  in  which  they  received  His  definite  instructions 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Church  was  to  be  reconstructed, 
and  that  in  consequence  they  did  actually  reconstruct  the 
Church  on  the  basis  of  His  spiritual  Messiahship. 

4.  The  rapid  diffusion  of  the  belief  among  those  who 
were  not  original  followers  of  Jesus,  as  is  proved  by  the 
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growtt  of  the  Christian  Church   during  the   thiHy  years 
which  followed  the  Crucifixion. 

5.  The  great  change  wrought  in  St.  Paul  from  the  most 
violent  persecutor  into  the  most  devoted  missionary  of  the 
Christian  faith,  as  is  proved  by  his  own  testimony. 

6.  The  mighty  power  which  has  been  exerted  by  Jesus 
Christ  during  eighteen  centuries  after  the  termination  of  His 
earthly  life,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  second  Lecture  of  this 
course. 

Of  these  unquestionable  facts  of  history  the  Church  has 
always  given  the  following  solution,  which  no  unbeliever 
can  deny  that  a  sound  philosophy  must  pronounce  to  be 
fully  adequate  :  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead :  He  had 
several  interviews  with  His  followers,  in  which  He  directed 
them  to  reconstruct  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  His  spiritual 
Messiahship :  He  endowed  them  with  supernatural  powers 
according  to  a  promise  made  to  them  in  these  interviews, 
which  enabled  them  to  accomplish  the  work  in  question  : 
They  obeyed  His  commands.  The  result  has  been  the  creation 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  mighty  influence  which  it 
has  exerted  on  the  destinies  of  man  during  the  last  eighteen 
centuries. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  solution  which  the  theory  of  visions 
propounds  as  a  philosophical  explanation  of  these  astound- 
ing facts.  Jesus  Christ  never  rose  from  the  dead;  but 
while  His  body  was  turning  to  corruption  in  the  grave, 
some  one  or  more  of  His  enthusiastic  followers  fancied  that 
they  saw  Him  alive,  and  mistook  the  creations  of  their 
distempered  imaginations  for  an  actual  resurrection.  They 
forthwith,  without  further  inquiry,  accepted  it  as  a  fact,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  other  disciples  that  He  was 
risen  from  the  dead.  These  in  turn  took  to  seeing  visions 
of  the  risen  Jesus,  which  they  mistook  for  objective  realities. 
In  the  height  of  their  fanaticism,  they  not  only  fancied  that 
they  had  interviews  with  Him,  but  that  they  received  His 
orders  to  reconstruct  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  His  resur- 
rection.    As,  however.  He  intended  to  withdraw  Himself 
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from  public  view,  the  happy  thought  occurred  to  some  of 
them  them  that  they  heard  Him  direct  them  to  change  the 
basis  of  His  Messiahship  from  that  of  a  present  and  visible 
into  an  absent  and  spiritual  one.  The  attempt  was  made  ; 
the  Church  was  reconstituted ;  the  new  faith  spread  ;  and 
the  result  has  been  the  erection  of  the  greatest  of  institu- 
tions, and  all  the  mighty  effects  which  it  has  exerted  in  the 
history  of  man,  on  the  foundation  of  the  baseless  delusions 
of  a  few  credulous  fanatics. 

Such  is  the  theory.  Its  entire  plausibility  is  derived 
from  the  general  form  in  which  it  has  been  propounded. 
The  moment  we  confront  it  with  the  facts  of  history  and 
the  realities  of  human  life,  it  crumbles  to  pieces.  Thus 
as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation  in  the  study,  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  assert  that  some  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
Jesus  fancied  that  he  saw  Him  alive  after  His  crucifixion, 
mistook  an  apparition  for  a  resurrection,  and  communicated 
his  enthusiasm  to  the  rest.  But  these  last  words  hide 
whole  mountains  of  difficulty.  How  was  it  possible  under 
the  circumstances  of  intense  discouragement  in  which  the 
disciples  were  placed  by  the  blasting  of  all  their  Messianic 
expectations,  through  the  crucifixion  of  their  Master,  to 
breathe  into  them  the  enthusiasm  requisite  for  seeing  visions 
of  the  risen  Jesus ;  and  on  the  strength  of  such  a  delusion 
to  found  an  institution  which  has  stood  the  test  of  eighteen 
centuries  ?  How,  I  ask,  are  a  body  of  men  to  be  made 
to  believe  that  a  person  who  was  only  a  short  time  previously 
pubHcly  executed  has  risen  from  the  dead,  while  his  body 
must  be  still  somewhere  at  hand  in  the  grave  in  which  it  has 
been  interred  ?  Has  anything  analogous  to  this  occurred  in 
the  history  of  fact,  or  in  the  dreams  of  fiction?  Such  a 
theory  hopelessly  breaks  down  when  it  is  tested  by  the  stern 
realities  of  life  and  the  historical  conditions  of  the  case. 
Let  us  proceed  to  subject  it  to  this  test. 

I.  The  starting-point  of  all  reasonings  on  this  subject 
must  be  the  night  of  the  Crucifixion ;  for  the  affirmation 
that  the  belief  was  a  gradual  growth,  which  sprang  up  at  a 
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distance  from  the  scene  of  the  Passion  is  effectually  disposed 
of  by  the  testimony  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  In  what  state 
of  mind  then  must  that  evening  and  the  following  days  have 
found  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ?  A  high  state  of  mental  exal- 
tation is  indispensable  for  seeing  visions,  and  mistaking  them 
for  reaUties.  Such  visions  are  inconsistent  with  a  state  of 
mental  depression  which  might  have  induced  some  disciple 
to  fancy  that  he  saw  an  apparition  of  the  spirit  of  the 
murdered  Jesus,  but  could  not  have  suggested  to  the  most 
credulous  fanatic  the  idea  of  a  resurrection.* 

What  then  were  the  facts  ?  It  is  certain  that  His 
followers  had  been  induced  to  believe  in  Him  as  the 
Messiah  of  popular  expectation ;  and  that  the  pubUc  execu- 
tion of  one  who  laid  claim  to  this  character  must  have  been 
destructive  of  the  idea  of  His  Messiahship.  Their  history, 
it  is  true,  had  familiarized  them  with  the  idea  of  murdered 
prophets  ;  but  although  this  had  frequently  happened,  their 

*  The  whole  range  of  Grecian  and  Eoman  mythology  may  be  quoted 
as  a  case  in  point.  Rich  as  it  is  in  ideal  creations,  in  stories  which 
involved  the  current  beliefs  in  the  supernatural,  and  in  accounts  of 
the  apparitions  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  it  impresses  us  with  the 
fact  that  the  idea  was  all  but  universal,  that  from  death  there  was  no 
return.  An  inexorable  fate  demanded  the  death  of  man  ;  the  powers 
of  the  world  below  firmly  grasped  their  prey :  Jupiter  himself  was 
unable  to  avert  from  his  children  this  inevitable  doom.  The  two  or 
three  stories  of  heathen  mythology  which  bear  a  resemblance  to 
resurrections,  are  not  only  extremely  grotesque,  but  are  relegated  to 
the  distant  ages  of  the  past.  The  whole  aspect  of  heathen  hterature 
proves,  that  although  belief  in  the  appearance  of  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  popular  ideas  of  the  possible ; 
yet  the  return  to  life  of  one  who  had  really  died  was  believed  to  be 
impossible.  I  make  this  observation,  because  it  has  been  often  asserted 
in  connection  with  this  discussion,  that  in  certain  ages  of  the  past  the 
popular  mind  has  not  recognized  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  order 
in  nature.  Their  order  may  not  have  been  our  order,  but  whenever  the 
human  mind  advances  beyond  the  lowest  stages  of  barbarism,  it  is 
impossible  but  that  it  should  recognize  an  order  of  some  kind  as 
existing  in  nature  ;  but  of  this  order  even  in  the  most  mythical 
periods,  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  genuine  resurrection  has 
never  formed  a  portion. 
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death  had  never  once  been  vindicated  by  a  resurrection  ;  and 
the  Messiah  was  not  to  be  a  murdered  prophet,  but  a  King 
who  was  to  reign  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Whatever 
respect  therefore  they  may  have  entertained  for  the  character 
of  their  Master;  and  although  it  is  within  the  limits  of 
possibility  that  they  should  have  believed  that  He  was  a 
prophet,*  His  crucifixion  must  have  convinced  them  that 
He  had  been  labouring  under  a  delusion  in  claiming  to  be 
the  Christ.  Their  mental  condition  therefore  must  have 
been  that  of  men  whose  hopes  and  expectations  were  utterly 
blasted,  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  would  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  resurrection,  and  induced  them  to 
see  visions  of  their  Master  risen  from  the  dead.  The  neces- 
sary conditions  of  doing  so,  I  will  consider  presently. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 
this  difficulty,  that  Jesus  may  have  foreseen  that  the  exas- 
peration of  His  enemies  would  probably  result  in  His  death, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  His  disciples.  He 
told  them  that  if  this  should  happen.  He  would  be  raised 
again  from  the  dead ;  by  which  He  only  meant  that  His 
cause  would  be  resuscitated ;  and  that  they  mistook  this  for 
a  prediction  of  an  actual  resurrection ;  and  that  this  raised 
so  strong  an  expectation  of  it,  as  to  cause  them  to  see 
visions  of  Him  returned  to  life  again,  which  they  mistook  for 
realities.  To  this  I  reply  that  our  only  information  that  Our 
Lord  predicted  His  death  and  resurrection  is  derived  from 
the  pages  of  the  Evangelists.  But  if  their  testimony  is 
valid  to  prove  that  He  did  so,  it  must  be  equally  valid  to 
prove  that  the  disciples  did  not  attach  to  His  words  the 
meaning  which  they  literally  have,  and  that  they  certainly 

*  I  make  this  admission  on  the  strength  of  the  words  of  Cleopas 
recorded  in  Luke  xxiv.  19.  "  Concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
was  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  hefore  God  and  all  the 
people."  These  words  were  spoken  on  the  evening  of  the  Eesurrec- 
tion.  It  is  impossible  that  even  His  most  devoted  followers  could  have 
long  continued  to  believe  in  the  prophetical  character  of  one  who  had 
been  self-deceived  in  believing  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah. 
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did  not  suggest  to  them  the  idea  of  an  actual  dea^h,  or  an 
actual  resurrection.*  It  would  therefore  have  been  im- 
possible for  this  to  have  produced  the  state  of  expectancy 
requisite  for  seeing  visions  and  mistaking  them  for  realities. f 

*  This  habit  on  the  part  of  opponents  of  accepting  the  testimony  of 
the  Gospels  when  it  favours  their  own  theories,  and  of  rejecting  it 
when  adverse,  is  one  which  cannot  he  too  strongly  deprecated ;  for 
however  it  may  help  to  confirm  preconceived  notions,  it  can  lead  to  no 
result  favourable  to  truth.  Apart  from  their  testimony  that  Jesus 
predicted  His  death  and  resurrection,  the  idea  that  He  foresaw  the 
high  probability  of  His  death,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  His  cause 
would  revive  afterwards,  and  designated  this  revival  a  resurrection, 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  to  propound  such  a  theory  as  a  true 
account  of  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  to 
btuld  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  When  criticism  accepts  possibilities 
for  probabilities,  and  probabilities  for  certainties,  all  it  does  is  to  con- 
struct history  out  of  its  own  subjective  consciousness,  a  practice  which 
can  only  result  in  substituting  our  own  notions  for  the  realities  of 
things. 

t  It  may  be  urged  that  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Communion  was 
a  distinct  intimation  made  by  Our  Lord  to  His  followers  of  His  im- 
pending death.  No  doubt  it  was  so  ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
in  the  account  given  by  the  Evangelists,  there  is  no  hint  of  His 
impending  resurrection.  If  we  take  the  accounts  as  they  stand,  not 
one  word  spoken  by  Our  Lord  on  this  occasion  could  have  produced  an 
expectation  of  it.  The  institution  itself  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  in  the  world's  history,  and  is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
mart3rrdoms.  A  man  in  anticipation  of  being  put  to  death  on  the 
morrow,  directs  his  followers  to  perform  a  very  peculiar  rite  for  all 
future  time  in  remembrance  of  his  death.  He  tells  them  that  they  are 
to  take  a  piece  of  bread,  to  break  and  eat  it,  and  to  drink  of  a  cup  of 
wine,  in  remembrance  that  his  body  had  been  broken  for  them,  and 
his  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.  What  is  the  only  possible 
inference  ?  Either  that  the  person  who  instituted  the  rite  was  fully 
conscious  that  he  was  about  to  perform  an  act  pre-eminently  divine  in 
thus  surrendering  his  hfe ;  and  that  that  act  had  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  remission  of  sin  ;  or  that  he  was  laboring  under  such  a 
degree  of  hallucination  as  to  amount  to  disorder  of  the  intellect. 
There  is  no  alternative  between  these.  The  world's  history  contains 
instances  enough  of  martyrdoms  ;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  no  martyr 
has  ever  impelled  him  to  do  an  act  at  all  resembling  this.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  calm,  impressive,  and  devoid  of  the  smallest  trait 
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Still  less  could  such  an  effect  have  been  produced  by  the 
utterances  of  a  few  vague  expressions^  such  as  that  God 
would  vindicate  His  cause  after  His  death;  and  that  He 
would  live  again  in  its  renewed  life.  The  supposition  that  an 
utterance  of  this  kind  could  have  produced  in  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  such  a  state  of  expectancy  as  would  have  been 
requisite  to  enable  them  to  see  visions  of  Him  risen  from 
the  dead,  to  hold  imaginary  conversations  with  Him,  which 
they  mistook  for  realities,  and  in  consequence  of  his  sup- 
posed instructions,  to  proceed  to  the  work  of  reconstructing 
the  Church,  is  too  incredible  to  require  serious  argument. 

The  theory  of  visions  is  compelled  to  assume  two  things, 
both  of  which  under  the  historical  conditions  of  the  case 
involve  such  difficulties  as  amount  to  impossibilities. 

First. 

That  the  followers  of  Jesus,  both  individually  and  con- 
jointly, took  to  seeing  visions  of  their  Master  risen  from 
the  dead. 

Secondly. 

Not  only  must  they  have  mistaken  these  visions  for 
realities,  but  they  must  have  believed  that  they  had  con- 
versations with  Him  in  which  they  received  His  definite 
instructions  as  to  the  new  basis  on  which  they  were  to 
reconstruct  the  Ohm-ch.  It  is  simply  incredible  that  they 
would  have  ventured  on  making  such  a  change  if  they 
believed  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead,  unless  they 

of  enthusiasm  than  the  account  of  the  institution  as  it  is  given  by  the 
Evangelists.  The  whole  scene  is  one  of  the  profoundest  solemnity. 
Yet  the  act  in  question  has  received  a  perpetual  series  of  commemora- 
tions from  the  night  of  the  Paschal  Supper  to  the  present  hour ;  cer- 
tainly without  the  intermission  of  a  single  week,  probably  not  of  a 
single  day,  during  a  period  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven  years. 
This  renders  the  fact  of  the  Institution  one  of  the  most  indubitable  in 
history  ;  and  constitutes  an  incontestable  proof  that  Jesus  claimed  to 
be  something  very  different  from  an  ordinary  man,  however  wise  or 
good.  Still,  as  I  have  observed,  there  was  nothing  in  the  institution 
itself  to  suggest  to  His  desponding  followers  the  idea  that  after  a  few 
days  they  would  see  Him  risen  again  from  the  dead. 
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were  persuaded  that  they  had  received  His  definite*  instruc- 
tions to  do  so. 

This  necessity  of  accounting  not  only  for  the  belief  in  the 
Resurrection,  but  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Church  on  the 
new  Messianic  basis,  involves  those  who  propound  this 
theory  in  a  difficulty  so  overwhelming  as  to  be  subversive  of 
the  preconditions  on  which  it  necessarily  rests.  According 
to  well-established  principles  of  mental  physiology,  three 
mental  states  are  necessary  to  enable  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  credulous  persons  to  mistake  subjective 
impressions  for  external  realities.  These  are  Prepossession, 
Fixed  Idea,  and  Expectancy;  and  unless  they  had  been 
most  energetically  present  in  the  minds  of  his  followers,  no 
amount  of  enthusiasm  or  credulity  would  have  sufficed  to 
create  the  necessary  visions.  But  supposing  that  under 
the  influence  of  these  principles  they  had  visions  of  a  risen 
Jesus,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  visions  gene- 
rated by  either  prepossession  or  fixed  idea  could  have 
suggested  the  reconstruction  of  the  Church  on  a  new 
basis. 

Yet  the  fact  that  the  Church  was  so  reconstructed  is 
unquestionable.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  must  have  undergone  a  change  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  Messianic  character  during  the  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  the  proclamation  of 
His  resurrection.  How  then  will  the  principles  of  pre- 
possession, fixed  idea,  or  expectancy,  account  for  their  seeing 
such  visions  as  could  have  led  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Church  ?  As  for  expectancy,  I  have  already  shown  that  it 
was  non-existent.  Prepossession  and  fixed  idea  are  prin- 
ciples of  the  most  conservative  description.  Under  their 
influence  it  is  impossible  for  a  set  of  new  ideas  to  be  gene- 
rated in  the  mind.  It  follows  therefore,  if  these  principles 
had  induced  the  followers  of  Jesus  to  mistake  visionary  ap- 
pearances and  conversations  for  realities,  they  could  neither 
have  suggested  the  requisite  change  in  the  Messianic  con- 
ception nor  the  consequent  reconstruction  of  the  Church. 
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On  the  contrary,  ttey  would  certainly  have  gone  on  on  the 
old  lines. 

II.  But  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  theories  to  the 
test  of  the  facts  of  history,  let  us  suppose  all  these  difficulties 
to  be  non-existent,  and  that  such  a  state  of  enthusiastic 
exaltation  existed  among  His  disciples  on  the  days  imme- 
diately following  the  Crucifixion,  that  some  one  of  them 
fancied  that  he  saw  Him  alive,  and  spread  among  the  others 
the  report  that  He  was  risen.  Let  us  further  assume  that 
this  enthusiast  was  Mary  Magdalene  ;*  and  that  she  mistook 
the  gardener  for  Jesus.  Is  it  credible,  I  ask,  that  a  woman 
so  enthusiastically  attached  to  him,  went  away  to  report  His 
resurrection  to  the  disciples,  without  asking  Him  a  single 
question?  If  she  had  done  so,  her  delusions  must  have 
been  instantly  dissipated.  But  let  us  assume  that  what  she 
fancied  she  saw  was  not  the  gardener,  but  a  visionary  crea- 
tion of  her  own  disordered  imagination.  Did  she  make  no 
attempt  to  speak  to  her  beloved  Master  ?  Some  questions 
under  the  circumstances  must  have  been  inevitable.  If  she 
put  them,  did  she  get  visionary  answers,  and  fancy  herself 
charged  with  some  message  to  the  disciples  ?  Surely,  if  she 
did,  it  must  have  contained  some  promise  to  meet  them.  If 
so,  was  the  promise  kept  ?  Or  did  He  promise  to  meet  her 
again  ?  If  he  did  so,  and  the  appointment  was  not  kept, 
her  delusions  must  have  ended.  If  however  she  fancied 
that  she  had  subsequent  interviews  with  him,  she  must  have 
had  a  whole  series  of  visions  and  ideal  conversations,  and 
mistaken  them  for  realities.  Such  things  may  be  conceiv- 
able in  theory,  but  they  become  absolutely  incredible  when 
tested  by  the  realities  of  this  world  of  fact. 

*  I  make  this  assumption  because  it  is  the  most  plausible  form  in 
which  the  theory  of  visions  can  be  presented,  it  being  far  easier  to 
conceive  the  possibiUty  of  a  single  person  mistaking  apparitions  of  the 
risen  Jesus  for  realities,  than  that  many  did  so  separately  and  con- 
jointly. As  however  it  contradicts  the  most  unquestionable  facts  of 
history,  as  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  I  do  so 
under  protest. 
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Let  US  however  assume  that  she  at  once  started  o|F  to  tell 
the  disciples  that  she  had  seen  her  crucified  Master  risen 
from  the  dead.  Are  we  really  to  be  invited  to  believe  that 
in  their  state  of  despondency,  occasioned  by  the  blasting  of  all 
their  expectations,  they  received  such  an  announcement  with 
open-mouthed  credulity  ?  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  affirm 
with  M.  Renan  that  she  communicated  her  enthusiasm  to 
the  rest.  But  how  was  it  possible  to  do  so  ?  Does  all  his- 
tory contain  anything  analogous  to  it  ?  While  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  ignorant  people  that  a  spirit 
has  appeared,  it  is  a  wholly  different  thing  to  persuade  even 
the  profoundest  credulity  and  the  most  greedy  appetite  for 
the  marvellous,  that  a  person  once  dead  has  risen  again  in 
bodily  reaUty.  As  I  have  said,  the  history  of  fictions,  while 
it  abounds  with  accounts  of  departed  spirits,  regards  stories 
of  resurrections  as  lying  outside  the  regions  of  the  possible. 
This  difficulty  however  is  greatly  increased  when  the  person 
said  to  have  been  raised  had  been  only  a  few  days  before  pub- 
licly executed,  and  his  body  was  close  at  hand  corrupting  in 
the  grave.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  belief,  that  such  a  piece 
of  information  was  accepted  even  by  the  most  credulous 
of  men,  on  the  bare  word  of  the  informant.  But  let  us 
further  assume  that  she  brought  them  a  promise  of  an  inter- 
view, which  specified  both  the  time  and  place.  Was  the 
promise  kept  ?  If  not,  there  must  have  been  an  end  of  the 
delusion.  But  if  they  supposed  that  it  was  kept,  then  the 
whole  body  of  the  disciples  must  have  taken  to  seeing  visions 
together.  Is  this  conceivable,  while  the  body  was  close  at 
hand,  either  iu  the  custody  of  his  friends  or  his  foes  ? 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
allegation  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  retire  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  enemies.  To  this  I  answer,  that  such  an 
excuse  would  have  involved  an  open  renunciation  of  his 
Messiahship,  and  rendered  the  reconstruction  of  the  Church 
impossible.  No  amount  of  credulity  could  have  accepted  as  a 
Christ  one  who  declined  to  have  an  interview  with  his  friends 
because  it   was  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  out  of  the 
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reacli  of  his  enemies,  and  that  too  after  lie  had  proved  the 
reality  of  his  Messiahship  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

III. — This  brings  us  to  the  very  centre  of  the  difficulty, 
viz.,  the  necessity  of  grappling  with  the  unquestionable  facts 
instead  of  bare  assumptions.  Common  sense  affirms,  and 
the  Pauline  epistles  prove  beyond  all  doubt,  that  these  appa- 
ritions, if  such  they  were,  must  have  been  seen  not  merely 
by  a  single  follower  of  Jesus,  but  by  many  of  them,  sepa- 
rately and  conjointly ;  and  not  only  so,  but  during  these  appa- 
ritions they  must  have  had  conversations  with  him,  in  which 
they  received  their  Master's  directions  as  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Church  on  its  new  basis.  I  invite  especial  atten- 
tion to  this  latter  point  as  involving  the  theory  of  visions  in 
the  necessity  of  assuming  the  existence  of  these  imaginary 
interviews  and  conversations,  for  in  no  other  way  can  it 
account  for  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  disciples  did  actually 
proceed  forthwith  to  reconstruct  the  Church  on  this  new 
basis,  since  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  have  done  so 
unless  they  had  been  fully  persuaded  that  they  had  received 
their  Master's  definite  instructions  as  to  the  course  they  were 
to  adopt.* 

Unless  therefore  those  who  propound  the  theory  of  visions 

*  I  am  aware  that  those  who  have  propounded  thia  theory  maintain 
that  the  Church  was  reconstructed  with  the  smallest  possible  devia- 
tion from  the  old  Messianic  basis  ;  and  that  the  persuasion  of  the 
early  followers  of  Jesus  was  that  He  had  only  withdrawn  from  earth 
for  a  short  time  ;  and  would  soon  return  to  assume  the  old  Messianic 
character,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  His  foes.  But  whatever  might 
have  been  their  behef  respecting  His  speedy  return,  it  is  an  obvious 
fact  that  the  Church  was  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  an  absent 
Messiah ;  and  that  this  differed  very  materially  from  the  old  one. 
As  I  have  said,  if  Jesus  was  still  to  continue  to  be  the  •  Messiah 
of  the  Church  after  His  crucifixion,  the  idea  of  a  visible  Messiah  was 
no  longer  tenable,  unless  He  had  exhibited  Himself  openly  to  pubhc 
view  after  His  resurrection  ;  and  consequently  the  Messianic  concep- 
tion had  to  be  changed  from  that  of  a  visible  Christ  who  was  to  over- 
come all  opposition,  and  to  enter  into  His  glory,  to  that  of  a  Christ 
who  had  asserted  his  Messianic  claims  before  the  Jewish  people,  had 
been  rejected,  and  crucified  by  them,  and  who,  although  He  had  risen 
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as  a  rational  account  of  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  Resur- 
rection can  solve  these  and  other  difficulties  which  are  forced 
on  them  by  the  unquestionable  facts  of  history,  it  must  perish 
under  the  weight  of  its  inherent  absurdity.  We  know  on 
the  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  the 
Apostles  believed  that  they  had  at  least  two  interviews  with 
Him,  when  assembled  together,  that  two  of  their  number 
had  private  interviews  with  Him  ;  that  it  was  the  universal 
persuasion  of  the  primitive  believers  that  He  appeared  to 
more  than  five  hundred  in  a  body,  more  than  half  of  whom 
were  surviving  when  Paul  wrote  the  letter ;  and  that  Paul 
was  firmly  persuaded  that  he  himself  had  seen  Him.*  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pauline  list  of  appearances 
is  meant  to  be  exhaustive  of  all  he  had  been  informed  of  j 
but  for  obvious  reasons,  I  do  not  refer  to  any  mentioned  in 

from  the  dead,  had  taken  no  steps  to  crush  His  enemies,  but  had 
retired  out  of  danger  into  heaven,  from  whence  He  had  promised  at 
some  future  time  to  return  and  take  possession  of  His  kingdom,  but 
who  in  the  meantime  delegated  to  His  followers  the  work  of  making 
converts,  and  the  danger  of  asserting  His  Messiahsbip  on  this  new 
basis.  Tliis  is  evidently  the  smallest  possible  change  which  the 
Crucifixion  must  have  rendered  necessary  in  the  Messianic  conception, 
if  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  were  still  to  be  asserted.  This 
change,  however,  is  a  very  great  one,  and  amply  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  my  argument.  It  is  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  His  followers  would  have  ventured  on  imless  fully  convinced  that 
they  had  received  His  definite  instructions  during  their  interviews 
with  Him  after  He  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Men  had  now  to  be 
urged  to  accept  as  Christ  one  who  had  been  rejected  and  crucified  by 
the  heads  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  had  withdrawn  Himself  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  animosity,  and  who  had  put  ofi"  to  some  future  day  the 
work  of  vindicating  His  Messianic  claims  and  taking  vengeance  on  His 
foes.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  was  a  very  onerous  under- 
taking, and  that  it  involved  a  fundamental  change  in  the  conception  of 
His  Messianic  character.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  question 
which  the.  author  of  the  Acts  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Apostles,  as 
addressed  to  the  risen  Jesus,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  P"  The  whole  thing  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
expectancy,  fixed  idea,  or  prepossession. 
*  See  Supplement  I. 

24  * 
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the  Gospels.*  This  list^  however,  is  quite  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  as  it  proves  that  the  Apostles  were  firmly  persuaded 
that  they  saw  Him  alive  when  assembled  in  a  body,  that  two 
of  them  believed  that  they  had  private  interviews  with  Him  ; 
and  that  a  very  large  number  of  persons  believed  that  they 
had  seen  Him  when  they  were  assembled  together.  These 
facts  St.  Paul  had  such  ample  means  of  verifying,  that  unless 
they  are  true,  he  stands  convicted  of  deliberate  falsehood. 

This  being  so,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  such  a 
state  of  mental  hallucination,  as  this  theory  of  visions  is 
compelled  to  presuppose,  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
historic  facts.  It  is  nothing  short  of  this,  that  a  body  of 
persons  when  assembled  together,  believed  that  on  two 
separate  occasions  they  saw  a  person  alive  in  the  midst  of 
them,  within  a  few  days  after  he  had  been  publicly  executed ; 
and  that,  too,  while  the  body  must  have  been  close  at  hand, 
mouldering  in  the  tomb,  unless  it  had  been  removed  by  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  in  which  case  they  must  have  known 
of  its  removal ;  or  of  his  enemies ;  in  which  case  it  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 

Such  a  species  of  hallucination  exceeds  the  capacity  of 
lunatics  ;  for  although  individual  lunatics  often  mistake 
visions  for  realities  ;  yet  concurrence  among  a  body  of  them 
in  believing  that  they  see  the  same  object  is  unknown.-]- 

But  let  us  even  assume  that  such  impossibilities  are 
possible.     Here  again  we  encounter  all  the  difficulties  to 

*  Their  historical  character,  as  well  as  that  of  the  earlier  chapters 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  being  denied  by  unbehevers,  forbids  me 
to  quote  them  here  as  authorities  in  discussing  the  question  of  the 
truth  of  the  Eesurrection. 

t  It  is  doubtless  a  well  established  scientific  fact  that  certaiu 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  mind  can  produce  in  individuals  a  convic- 
tion that  they  see  certain  objective  reaUties,  while  what  they  fancy 
that  they  discern,  is  nothing  but  the  subjective  creation  of  their  own 
disordered  imaginations.  I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  few  cases 
of  spiritualistic  manifestations  which  are  alleged  to  have  produced 
in  a  number  of  persons  when  assembled  together,  the  impression  that 
they  all  saw  the  same  imaginary  object,  but  there  are  no  cases  on 
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which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  with  aggravaCfed  force. 
Is  it  crediblOj  I  ask,  that  a  number  of  friends  would  have 
asked  him  no  questions  ?  If  so,  did  they  get  answers  ?  Such 
answers  must  have  been  aU  as  visionary  as  the  apparition 
itself — the  result  of  a  common  delusion.  But  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  may  be  sure  what 
some  of  these  questions  must  have  been.  They  must  have 
related  to  points  stirring  in  their  minds  of  the  profoundest 
interest.  What  about  the  future  ?  Was  He  going  to  with- 
draw Himself  from  the  public  view?  Where,  and  when 
should  they  see  Him  again  ?  Would  He  confront  His 
enemies  ?  What  about  His  Messianic  claims  ?  What  course 
were  His  followers  to  adopt  ?  These,  or  similar  questions, 
must  have  been  inevitable.  Did  they  believe  that  they  got 
answers  to  them  ?  If  they  did,  all  the  answers  must  also 
have  been  visionary,  the  result  of  a  common  delusion ;  but 
if  they  got  none,  the  illusion  must  have  been  dissipated. 

But  let  us  assume  that  they  did  receive  visionaiy  answers, 
which  contained  promises  of  future  interviews.  If  these 
promises  were  believed  to  have  been  fulfilled,  then  there 
must  have  been  a  whole  series  of  visionary  interviews  and 

record  in  wMch  a  number  of  persons  have  believed  that  tbey  received 
collectively  from  a  visionary  object  an  extensive  body  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  regulation  of  tbeir  future  conduct,  and  bave  proceeded 
to  act  on  tbeir  reality.  At  any  rate  it  is  quite  certain  tbat  not  one 
of  the  abnormal  mental  conditions  which  are  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  in  his  work  on  "  Mental  Physiology,"  would  suffice  to 
produce  in  a  number  of  persons  the  belief,  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  when  they  were  assembled  together,  they  saw  a  person  who 
had  been  recently  executed,  alive  in  the  midst  of  them ;  that  they 
conversed  with  him,  and  heard  him  give  definite  instructions  in 
reference  to  their  future  conduct,  altogether  different  from  their 
former  views  and  ideas,  and  that  on  the  strength  of  their  persuasion 
that  all  this  was  an  objective  reality,  they  founded  an  institution 
which  has  had  an  historic  existence  for  eighteen  hundred  years.  Such 
hallucinations  lie  beyond  the  regions  of  the  possible ;  and  even  if 
they  could  be  conceived  to  be  possible,  that  the  attempt  to  erect  a 
mighty  institution  on  their  basis  should  have  proved  a  great  success,  is 
inconceivable. 
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conversations.  If  they  were  not  fuliilled,  the  bubble  of 
delusion  must  have  burst.  To  ask  us  to  accept  such  theories 
as  affording  a  rational  account  of  verifiable  facts,  and  these 
the  most  important  events  in  history,  is  to  make  a  demand 
on  our  faith  compared  with  which  the  belief  in  the  most 
stupendous  miracle  recorded  in  the  Gospels  is  a  trifle. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  existence  of  the  Church  as 
a  visible  institution,  which  has  lived  an  historic  life  from  a 
brief  interval  after  the  Crucifixion  to  the  present  hour. 
Those  who  propound  this  theory  forget  that  this  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  treat  the  whole 
subject  as  if  they  were  merely  investigating  the  origin  of  a 
ghost  story.  That  this  great  Society  came  into  existence 
at  a  particular  date,  and  at  a  particular  place,  is  an  historic 
fact.  No  less  certain  is  it,  that  the  Messianic  conception  on 
which  it  was  reconstructed  was  wholly  different  in  character 
from  that  which  formed  the  original  bond  of  union  among 
the  earliest  followers  of  Jesus.  Such  a  change  must  there- 
fore have  taken  place  in  their  ideas,  as  was  adequate  to 
convert  the  old  bond  of  union  into  that  on  which  the 
Church  was  actually  reconstructed.  The  Crucifixion  ren- 
dered the  old  Messianic  conceptions  utterly  untenable, 
and  unless  new  ones  had  been  speedily  adopted  the  little 
Society  must  inevitably  have  perished  in  its  founder's 
grave.  But  it  is  the  most  certain  of  facts,  that  the  present 
historic  Church  came  into  existence  within  a  few  weeks 
after  this  event.  Consequently,  during  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  Crucifijxion  and  the  first  attempt  to 
reconstruct  it,  the  disciples  must  have  abandoned  the  old 
foundation  of  a  visible  Messiah,  and  adopted  the  new  one, 
of  an  invisible  and  spiritual  Messiah.  But  if  the  theory  of 
visions  is  a  rational  explanation  of  the  facts,  not  only  must 
the  appearances,  and  the  interviews,  have  been  visionary, 
but  the  instructions  must  have  been  so  likewise.  What  does 
this  mean  ?  That  the  whole  foundation  on  which  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  erected — that  great  Society  which 
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has  acted  migMily  on  man  for  good  during  eighteen  cen- 
turies of  time — is  the  creation  of  the  fatuous  dreamings  of 
a  number  of  disordered  imaginations ;  and  all  this,  we  are 
invited  to  accept  in  the  name  of  reason,  and  philosophy, 
rather  than  admit  the  reality  of  a  miracle. 

It  will  probably  be  objected  that  Mahometanism  is  a  case 
of  this  description,  and  that  as  far  as  it  is  not  founded  on 
imposture,  it  rests  on  the  unreal  dreams  of  the  prophet  of 
Mecca ;  and  on  appearances  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  which, 
unless  they  were  deliberate  inventions,  Mahomet  must  have 
mistaken  for  realities.* 

The  perusal  of  the  Koran  leaves  on  my  own  mind  the  im- 
pression, that  during  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career  the 
Arabian  prophet  may  have  been  a  sincere  fanatic.  No  less 
certain  is  the  impression  produced  by  that  part  of  it  which 
is  latest  in  date,  that  his  fanaticism  had  become  united  with 
no  small  amount  of  imposture.  There  are  chapters  in  it 
which  no  one  in  the  possession  of  his  senses  could  have 
believed  that  he  received  from  the  angel  Gabriel,  or  that 
they  were  written  on  the  eternal  tablets  of  the  divine  mind. 
On  the  whole,  Mahomet  seems  to  have  belonged  to  that 
mixed  and  very  mysterious  order  of  character  which  we 
occasionally  meet  with  in  history  and  in  actual  life,  which 
unites  self-delusion,  fanaticism,  and  imposture  in  nearly 
equal  proportions. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  that  on  the  strength  of  his  con- 
viction of  the  reality  of  the  appeai-ancea  of  the  angel,  he 
laid  claim  to  a  divine  Mission,  and  on  this  foundation  has 
succeeded  in  erecting  the  Mahomedan  Church,  and  thus  a 
hallucination  has  been  the  means  of  creating  a  great  reality. 

*  It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  place  to  draw  a  general  parallel 
between  Christianity  and  Mahometanism,  but  simply  between  the 
two  systems,  as  far  as  they  can  be  supposed  to  have  originated  in  some 
mental  haUuoination,  in  the  supposed  visionary  appearances  of  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  Mahomet,  those  of  Our  Lord  to  the  Apostles,  and 
the  erection  of  Christianity  and  Mahometanism  on  the  basis  of  these 
delusions. 
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I  answer,  that  the  assertion  is  inaccurate,  that  Mahomet 
succeeded  in  erecting  his  Church  on  this  basis.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  affirmed  is  that  he  was  induced  to  undertake  his 
thirteen  years'  peaceful  mission  at  Mecca  under  the  persua- 
sion that  he  had  received  a  divine  commission  through  the 
appearance  of  the  angel.  The  results  of  his  peaceful  labours 
however  were  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  small  band  of 
believers  whom  he  collected  never  succeeded  in  constituting 
a  Church ;  and  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  such  labours  the 
Church  of  Mahomet  would  never  have  been  created.  And  no 
wonder,  for  the  prophet  never  once  made  any  manifestation 
of  superhuman  goodness,  holiness  or  power  which  could 
impart  credibility  to  his  testimony.  He  stood  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mere  man  witnessing  to  himself,  precisely  corre- 
sponding to  what  Our  Lord  meant  when  He  said,  "  If  I  bear 
witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true."  His  visions  he 
saw  alone,  and  whether  they  were  pure  delusions,  or  these 
united  with  an  incipient  form  of  that  self-delusion  which 
manifested  itself  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  career,  they 
failed  to  create  a  Church  until  he  grasped  the  sword.  There 
are  passages  in  the  Koran  which  produce  the  painful  impres- 
sion that  even  at  an  early  date  a  spirit  of  self-delusion  was 
mixed  up  with  his  fanaticism.  I  allude  to  those  in  which 
he  assumes  a  tone  of  deprecation,  on  account  of  his  inability 
to  perform  a  miracle,  when  his  opponents  challenged  him  to 
work  one  in  attestation  of  his  divine  mission.  But  the  real 
foundation  of  his  Church  dates  from  his  advancement  to 
sovereign  power,  which  a  fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances threw  into  his  hands.  With  this  event  begins  that 
portion  of  his  career  in  which  unquestionable  self-delusion 
and  imposture  become  united  with  the  original  fanaticism 
of  his  character.  We  cannot  now  trace  the  stages  of  his 
downward  course,  but  it  is  probable  that  his  change  from 
fanaticism  pure  and  simple  to  fanaticism  combined  with  im- 
posture was  a  gradual  one.  However  this  may  have  been, 
the  contrast  between  the  Christian  and  the  Mahometan 
Churches  is  complete,  not  only  in  the  mode  of  their  founda- 
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tion,  but  almost  iu  every  other  particular.  With'the  pos- 
session of  royal  authority  Mahomet  ceased  to  be  the 
missionary,  and  grasped  the  sword,  his  successful  use  of 
which  formed  in  the  eyes  of  his  followers  the  real  vindica- 
tion of  his  divine  Mission,  and  constitutes  the  foundation  on 
which  his  Church  has  been  erected.  Jesus  renounced  the 
sword  and  was  crucified  ;  His  cross  became  His  throne  ;  His 
followers  proclaimed  Him  a  spiritual  Messiah,  who  would 
conquer  his  kingdom,  not  by  force  but  by  persuasion  ;  and 
on  the  basis  of  His  resurrection  found  His  Catholic  Church, 
over  which  for  eighteen  centuries  He  has  reigned  as  its 
invisible  King.  If  then,  as  unbelievers  allege,  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  founded  on  a  body  of  visionary 
delusions,  it  is  certain  that  the  Church  of  Mahomet  has  been 
founded  on  the  sternest  of  realities,  the  sword  wielded  by 
the  conqueror's  hand. 

But  .the  theory  of  visions  breaks  down  at  every  point 
where  it  can  be  tested  by  the  facts  of  history.  Not  only  is 
it  the  most  certain  of  facts  that  the  Church  was  reconstructed 
on  the  basis  of  the  Resurrection  within  a  very  brief  interval 
after  the  Crucifixion,  but  it  rapidly  increased  in  numbers. 
To  make  converts  was  a  necessity  of  its  existence.  How 
could  this  be  effected  ?  There  was  only  one  mode,  viz.  to 
proclaim  the  setting  up  of  the  New  Messianic  kingdom ; 
and  that  the  person  whom  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  had 
recently  crucified  on  the  charge  of  being  a  false  Christ,  had 
risen  from  the  dead  and  become  its  spiritual  King.  "What 
did  His  adversaries,  who  had  just  compassed  His  death,  say 
when  within  a  few  weeks  they  saw  what  they  must  have  con- 
sidered a  new  imposture  set  up,  and  multitudes  joining  the 
new  Society  ?  There  was  one  simple  way  of  crushing  the 
movement — the  production  of  the  body.  No  amount  of 
delusion  on  the  part  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  could  have 
resisted  the  logic  of  such  an  act.  If  they  were  unable  to 
produce  it,  the  only  possible  reason  must  have  been  that  it 
had  passed  from  their  custody  into  that  of  His  friends.  But 
such  a  supposition  is  destructive  of  the  entire  theory  of 
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visions ;  for  in  that  case  the  belief  in  His  resurrection 
cannot  have  been  the  result  of  any  delusion^  but  its  sole 
source  must  have  been  a  deliberately  concocted  fraud.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  body  was  still  in  the  custody  of  His 
enemies,  it  is  simply  incredible  that  when  the  Eesurrection 
was  publicly  announced  they  would  not  have  produced  it. 
However  the  fact  may  have  been,  either  way  it  is  fatal  to 
the  visionary  theory.  Its  only  refuge  is  to  suppose  that 
some  one  stole  the  body,  and  thereupon  the  remainder 
of  His  disciples  took  to  seeing  visions  of  the  risen  Jesus ; 
but  for  such  a  fraud  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  adequate 
motive,  and  that  it  became  the  basis  of  a  set  of  visionary 
appearances  which  were  mistaken  for  realities  is  incredible. 

Pressed  by  this  difficulty  some  of  the  adherents  of  this 
theory  have  affirmed  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  retired  from 
Jerusalem  after  the  crucifixion  of  their  Master,  to  more 
friendly  Galilee ;  and  that  these  took  to  seeing  visions  of  Him 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  to  reconstructing  the  Church.* 
The  object  of  this  is  to  gain  time  for  the  belief  to  grow ; 
and  to  remove  the  scene  of  action  to  a  distance  from  the 
place  of  the  Crucifixion.     The  supposition  however  is  not 

*  The  only  ground  for  this  assumption  is  the  message  sent  to  the 
disciples  through  the  women  on  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection  :  "  Go 
and  teU  my  brethren,  that  they  go  before  me  into  Galilee  ;  tbere  shall 
they  see  me ;"  the  assertion  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  tbat  the  eleyen 
disciples  did  see  Him  in  Galilee,  and  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  which, 
while  it  affirms  that  He  was  twice  previously  seen  by  the  Apostolic 
body  at  Jerusalem,  tells  us  also  that  He  was  seen  by  seven  disciples 
in  Galilee.  It  should  be  observed  that  all  three  Synoptics  concur  in 
stating  that  the  scene  of  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection 
was  at  Jerusalem,  prior  to  any  of  the  disciples  leaving  it  for  Galilee. 
This  being  so,  it  is  absurd  to  accept  their  testimony  in  the  one 
case  and  to  deny  its  validity  in  the  other.  But,  as  I  have  shown 
above,  it  is  impossible  that  St.  Paul  could  have  been  ignorant  where 
the  belief  originated.  Every  circumstance  connected  with  him  as  a 
persecutor  proves  that  it  must  have  taken  a  firm  root  in  Jerusalem 
shortly  after  the  Crucifixion  ;  and  that  the  theory  of  its  having 
gradually  grown  up  in  Galilee,  has  no  other  foundation  than  the 
imagination  of  those  who  have  propounded  it. 
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only  devoid  of  all  evidence,  but  directly  contradifcts  the 
testimony  of  tlie  Pauline  Epistles.  These  render  it  certain 
that  the  Church  was  set  up  at  Jerusalem  within  a  very  brief 
interval  after  the  Crucifixion ;  and  that  it  grew  to  sufficient 
numbers  to  induce  the  authorities^  aided  by  Paul,  to  com- 
mence against  it  a  sharp  persecution.  On  this  point,  we  are 
not  dependent  on  the  testimony  of  the  Acts ;  but  we  have 
St.  Paul's  own  direct  affirmation.  This  being  so,  it  is  certain 
that  both  the  priests  and  Paul  must  have  made  every  exer- 
tion to  discover  the  source  of  the  delusion ;  the  necessity  of 
exhibiting  the  remains  of  the  body,  if  it  was  in  their  posses- 
sion,  was  therefore  a  thing  too  palpable  to  be  overlooked. 
Equally  certain  is  it,  that  if  the  body,  or  even  its  remains, 
could  have  been  produced,  the  Church  could  never  have 
made  another  convert.  Besides,  of  all  the  means  which 
were  employed  to  put  the  Church  down,  and  to  convict  the 
alleged  witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  delusion  or  fraud, 
Paul  must  have  known  the  minute  details ;  and  as  the  agent 
of  the  priests  in  the  persecution,  he  must  have  been  entrusted 
with  their  secret  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  delusion ; 
yet  he  joined  the  Church. 

The  following  conclusions  are  established  by  the  preceding 
reasonings. 

First :  the  theory  of  visions  totally  fails  to  give  us  a 
rational  account  of  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  of  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  Church  was 
reconstructed  on  its  basis. 

Secondly  :  that  if  this  theory  be  accepted  as  a  solution  of 
the  facts  of  history,  it  involves  a  succession  of  events  equally 
miraculous  with  those  which  it  has  been  propounded  for  the 
express  purpose  of  explaining  away. 

IV. — Against  the  cogency  of  these  reasonings  however 
an  objection  has  been  urged  by  an  eminent  modern  physio- 
logist, to  which  it  would  be  a  neglect  of  duty  on  my  part 
not  to  give  a  serious  consideration.*    It  is  the  more  necessary 

*  Dr.  Carpenter  lays  down,  in  an  article  in  the  ConteTnporary  Review, 
entitled  "  The  Fallacies  of  Testimony,"  certain  principles  which  he 
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to  do  sOj  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  it  is  one  which 
is  felt  by  no  inconsiderable  number  of  thoughtful  men.     It 

considers  will  explain  tlie  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  states 
tliat  "  in  regard  to  the  New  Testament  miracles  generally,  he  fails  to 
see  in  what  respect  the  external  testimony  in  their  behalf  is  stronger 
than  it  is  for  the  reality  of  the  miracles  attributed  to  St.  Columba," 
(I  quote  the  entire  passage  in  a  Supplement  to  this  Lecture,  which 
see).  The  expression  used  is  "the  New  Testament  miracles  gene- 
rally." The  ordinary  reader  can  only  understand  that  under  this 
expression  is  included  the  Eesurrection  of  Our  Lord,  which  is  certainly 
the  greatest  miracle  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  This  paper  was 
read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Clergy  at  Sion  College  shortly  before  its 
publication ;  and  in  the  printed  Syllabus  he  distinctly  invites  theolo- 
gians to  join  issue  with  his  positions.  I  have  been  informed,  however, 
that  at  the  Meeting  in  question,  Dr.  Carpenter  admitted  that  some  of 
the  principles  which  he  there  laid  down  would  not  account  for  the 
belief  in  the  Eesurrection.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  not  stated  in  his  published  paper  that  such  is  the  case  ; 
for  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  Resurrection  must  be  included  among  "  the  New  Testa- 
ment miracles  generally."  What  Dr.  Carpenter's  views  are  respecting 
the  Eesurrection,  and  how  he  explains  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  it,  I 
am  ignorant ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  he  believes  in  its  objective 
reality,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of 
explaining  away  the  other  miracles,  while  he  leaves  the  Eesurrection 
untouched.  At  any  rate,  I  can  only  deal  with  his  published  writings, 
and  not  with  any  private  explanations  of  his  views.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  article  in  question  is  not  only  to  shake 
the  reader's  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
generally,  but  in  the  objective  reality  of  the  Eesurrection.  Most  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  article  for  the  purpose  of  accounting 
for  the  belief  in  a  number  of  well-attested  miraculous  narratives,  and 
also  for  that  in  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism,  are  unfolded  at  much 
greater  length  in  his  work  on  "  Mental  Physiology."  He  is  of  opinion 
that  these  spiritualistic  phenomena,  which  rest  on  a  very  high  form  of 
attestation,  are  the  result  of  certain  abnormal  actions  of  the  mind.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  his  explanations  of  the  origin  of  these  and  of 
various  other  delusions,  without  feeling  that  the  principles  employed, 
if  true,  are  capable  of  being  used  to  bolster  up  "  the  theory  of  Visions," 
the  fallacies  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  Lecture  to  expose.  Thus 
in  "  the  Fallacies  of  Testimony"  we  are  referred  to  the  case  of  twelve 
witnesses,  who  were  firmly  persuaded  that  they  saw  a  person  descend 
through  the  ceiling  of  a  closed  and  darkened  room.   I  need  hardly  say, 
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is  to  be  regretted  that  ia  the  form  in  which  the  objection 
has  been  urged,  it  is  one  against  the  general  objective  reality 
of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  not  against  the 
specific  miracle  of  the  Resurrection.  As,  however,  it  is 
useless  to  propound  a  theory,  which  assigns  all  these 
miracles,  as  far  as  they  are  not  of  legendary  origin,  to  that 
class  of  phenomena  in  which  mental  hallucinations  have 
been  mistaken  for  external  realities,  while  the  Resurrection, 
the  one  great  evidential  miracle  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
left  untouched,  I  feel  fully  justified  in  concluding  that  it  is 
intended  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  Resurrection,  as 
well  as  to  the  other  miracles  of  the  Bible.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  simply  nugatory,  as  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Resur- 
rection was  an  objective  reality,  we  do  not  require  narrowly 
to  scrutinise  the  attestation  of  each  of  the  other  miracles  of 
the  New  Testament ;  but  may  be  content  with  the  general 
one  which  is  given  by  the  evangelists.*     It  cannot  be  too 

that  the  story  is  an  ugly  parody  of  the  appearance  of  Our  Lord  to  the 
Apostles  at  Easter  Eve.  It  may  fairly  he  asked,  if  Dr.  Carpenter's 
principles  are  true  solutions  of  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  one,  why 
are  they  not  equally  applicable  to  account  for  the  belief  in  the  other  ? 
It  has,  therefore,  been  my  simple  duty,  irrespective  of  what  may  be 
his  view  about  the  Besurrection,  to  point  out,  not  only  the  contrast 
in  point  of  evidence  between  that  of  all  other  miraculous  narratives 
and  of  Our  Lord's  Besurrection,  but  also  to  show  that  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  accounts  for  the  belief  of  numbers  of  men  of 
cultivated  intellects  and  of  some  men  of  eminent  scientific  attain- 
ments, in  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  and  other  similar  species  of 
supernaturalism,  are  totally  inadequate  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  behef  in  the  Besurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  See  Supplement  II., 
Lecture  VII. 

*  What  I  mean  is  that  even  if  some  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  could  be  shown  to  have  been  incorrectly  reported,  or  to  have 
been  the  results  of  the  action  of  powerful  faith  on  the  bodies  of  those 
who  were  cured  by  Our  Lord  or  the  Apostles,  while  the  truth  of  the 
Besurrection  remains  unshaten,  Christianity  loses  none  of  its  claims 
to  be  accepted  as  a  Divine  Bevelation.  All  that  this  position,  if  estab- 
lished, could  effect,  would  be  to  alter  our  views  as  to  the  degree  of 
supernatural  assistance  afforded  to  the  authors  of  the  Gospels.  To 
offer  specific  objections  against  particular  miracles,  whUe  the  greatest 
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strongly  impressed  on  both  sides  to  this  controversy,  that 
the  Resurrection  is  the  one  great  crucial  miracle,  and  with 
it  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation  stands  or  falls.  The 
objection  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  miraculous  narratives 
which  as  far  as  attestation  goes,  rest  on  an  exceedingly 
strong  one ;  yet  their  objective  reality  is  not  believed  by 
those  who  have  investigated  the  subject.  As  however  in 
many  cases  imposture  is  out  of  the  question,  and  it  is 
incontestable  that  those  who  have  reported  them  were  firmly 
convinced  that  they  had  witnessed  them,  the  only  possible 
mode  of  accounting  for  such  beliefs  is,  by  assuming  that  they 
are  the  result  of  mental  hallucination.*  That  the  human  mind 
under  certain  well-known  conditions  is  capable  of  mistaking 
subjective  impressions  for  external  realities  is  a  thoroughly 
established  scientific  fact.f  Equally  so  is  it,  that  a  powerful 
mental  action,  when  concentrated  on  some  portion  of  our 
bodily  frame,  is  capable  of  producing  results,  which  to  the 
unskilled  observer  have  all  the  appearance  of  being 
miraculous. J  Among  the  mental  conditions  capable  of 
producing  such  a  state  of  mind  are  unconscious  cerebration, 
prepossession,  fixed  idea,  and  that  strong  expectancy  of  an 

of  all  miracles  remains  untouclied,  is  to  evade,  not  to  solve,  the  ques- 
tion at  issue. 

*  Of  these,  the  phenomena  sworn  to  hy  multitudes  of  credible 
witnesses,  and  accepted  by  intelligent  judges,  as  objective  realities  in 
connection  with  the  witch  mania  and  those  of  spiritualism,  may  be 
cited  as  crucial  examples. 

t  A  large  number  of  well-attested  instances  of  spectral  illusions, 
place  this  beyond  the  possibihty  of  doubt.  The  remarkable  fact  is 
that  such  spectral  illusions  have  been  often  witnessed  by  persons 
whose  mental  faculties  are  in  other  respects  sound.  The  illusions  of 
which  I  am  speaking  occur  however  only  in  individual  cases  ;  many 
persons  do  not  concur  in  beholding  the  same  object. 

J  While  the  power  of  the  mind  to  act  on  the  body  is  an  unques- 
tionable fact,  the  limits  of  its  action  are,  in  our  present  state  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  extremely  obscure.  Limits,  however,  certainly  exist ; 
and  it  is  no  less  certain  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  lie  outside  them. 
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event  whicli  bears  no  inconsiderable  analogy  to  wh^t  Chris- 
tians designate  faith.*  These^  and  other  similar  principles, 
have  in  numerous  well-attested  cases  produced  impressions 
of  a  purely  subjective  character,  which  have  led  persons  in 
other  respects  possessed  of  a  clear  discriminating  judgment, 
to  mistake  them  for  external  realities.  It  is  urged  therefore 
that  if  the  existence  of  such  delusions  in  men  of  otherwise 
sound  judgment  is  an  unquestionable  scientific  fact,  this 
forms  a  rational  account  of  the  origin  of  the  beliefs  in  all 
those  well-attested  miraculous  narratives,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  to  have  originated  in  deliberate  fraud. 
From  this  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  it  will  afibrd 
an  equally  reasonable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  Such  is  the  objection 
stated  in  a  general  form. 

The  first  observation  which  I  would  make  respecting  it 
is  that  it  makes  no  distinction  between  the  various  classes 
of  miracles  which  are  recorded  in  its  pages.  I  shall  not 
dispute  that  there  are  some  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
and  detached  from  the  great  character  who  must  have 
believed  that  He  performed  them,  may  be  assigned  to  causes 
such  as  those  which  have  been  enumerated  by  the  eminent 
physiologist  above  referred  to.f  But  this  is  to  overlook  the 
main  point  in  the  Christian  argument,  as  I  have  exhibited  it 

*  I  have  only  here  enumerated  the  chief  of  those  which  are  referred 
to  hy  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  work  on  "  Mental  Physiology,"  having 
only  to  do  with  those  which  bear  directly  on  the  question  of  the 
reality  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and  above  all, 
of  Our  Lord's  Eesurrection. 

t  To  this  class  would  belong  the  expulsion  of  demons  ;  such  cures 
as  Were  slow  and  gradual,  as  those  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James,  when  he  speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  the 
anointing  of  the  sick  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  probably  the 
cures  effected  by  the  passing  of  St.  Peter's  shadow  over  the  sick,  and 
the  application  of  garments  taken  from  St.  Paul's  person,  and  in  general, 
those  diseases  whose  immediate  cause  is  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
but  resurrections  from  the  dead,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing 
to  the  deaf,  sound  limbs  to  the  maimed,  and  several  others,  belong  to 
a  wholly  different  category. 
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in  the  preceding  Lectures,  resolving,  as  it  does,  the  whole 
matter  into  a  question  of  simple  attestation  and  the  sincerity 
of  the  beliefs  of  those  who  supposed  that  they  had  wit- 
nessed them.  I  must  repeat  it  again^  that  while  the  Chris- 
tian miracles  rest  on  a  strong  attestation,  this  forms  only  a 
portion  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  accept  them,  viz.,  their 
connection  with  the  divine  Christ,  and  the  powerful  influ- 
ence which  has  been  exerted  by  Him  for  good  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  woi'ld  during  eighteen  centuries  of  time.  Events 
which,  taken  by  themselves,  may  be  difficult  to  believe  on  an 
extremely  strong  attestation,  assume  a  wholly  different  cha- 
racter when  viewed  in  connection  with  their  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. To  treat  the  question  of  the  reality  of  the 
Christian  miracles  as  a  simple  one  of  attestation,  and 
nothing  more,  is  entirely  to  overlook  one  of  the  most 
important  points  of  the  argument. 

Next.  The  objection  not  only  confounds  together  the 
miracles  in  the  Gospel  in  a  mass,  but  even  complicates  them 
with  those  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  stand  in  a  very 
different  position  even  in  point  of  attestation.  I  must 
insist,  therefore,  on  confining  the  discussion  to  the  real 
point  at  issue,  and  not  allowing  it  to  be  extended  over  an 
indefinite  range  of  subject  matter;  for  the  only  question 
worth  considering  is,  does  it  afford  an  adequate  solution 
of  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  ?  If  the 
objection  fails  to  account  for  this  miracle,  it  is  simply  futile. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  in  these  discussions  unbe- 
lievers fail  to  recognize  that  this  forms  the  key  of  the 
Christian  position,  which  if  it  can  be  firmly  held,  carries 
with  it  all  the  other  miracles  of  the  Gospels ;  and  if  it  cannot 
be  retained,  renders  the  defence  or  attack  on  them  a  useless 
expenditure  of  labour,  for  if  it  is  a  fact  that  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  Christianity  must  have  originated 
in  some  form  of  mental  hallucination. 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  deny  that  there  are  narratives  of 
miracles  the  evidence  for  which,  viewed  as  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  attestation  and  of  the  sincerity  of  those  who  have 
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reported  tbem,  is  stronger  tlian  that  which  we  •consider 
necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of  ordinary  facts.  As  many 
of  these  are  well  knownj  I  need  not  particularize  them. 
They  belong  to  times  past ;  and  the  discussion  of  their  truth 
or  falsehood  is  wholly  unnecessary  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent controversy.  We  need  not  go  for  well-attested  miracu- 
lous narratives  to  the  history  of  the  past.  We  have  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best  attested  instance  of  this  form  of 
supematuralism  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  occurring,  I  may 
say,  before  our  eyes,  in  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism  j  and 
I  ought  perhaps  to  add,  in  the  recently  reported  miracles  in 
Prance.  I  will  confine  my  observations,  however,  to  the 
former,  as  it  is  a  subject  which  has  been  carefully  inves- 
tigated by  the  author  whose  positions  I  am  considering. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  the  strength  of  the  attestation 
on  which  these  phenomena  rest,  and  therefore  need  not 
further  allude  to  it. 

It  will  be  no  duty  of  mine  to  discuss  how  far  they  have 
originated  iu  fraud  or  hallucination,  or  have  some  foundation 
in  causes  hitherto  unobserved.  I  have  simply  to  do  with 
their  bearing  on  the  Christian  argument,  and  on  the  evi- 
dence for  the  objective  reality  of  Our  Lord's  resurrection. 
I  shall  therefore  only  briefly  state  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  authority  above  alluded  to  has  arrived,  after  having 
spent  several  years  in  the  careful  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  is  of  opinion  that  after  making  every  allowance 
for  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  fraud,  there  remains 
a  considerable  residuum  of  phenomena  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  imposture  as  their  origin ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  persons  who  have  declared  their  deliberate  conviction 
that  they  have  witnessed  them,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  alleged  to  have  been  manifested,  that  the 
idea  that  they  have  been  the  dupes  of  mere  trickery  is  out 
of  the  question.  If,  therefore,  we  assume  (as  the  author  in 
question,  in  company  with  the  majority  of  intelligent  men, 
does)  that  they  are  unreal,  the  only  way  of  accounting  for 
them  is  to  suppose  that  they  are    subjective   impressions 
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mistaken  for  external  realities,  and  he  proposes  the  mental 
states  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  viz.,  unconscious  cere- 
bration, prepossession,  fixed  idea,  expectancy,  and  a  few 
others,  as  adequate  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  As  a 
result  of  this,  we  are  asked  to  show  that  since  it  would  be 
diflScult  to  prove  that  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
rest  on  a  stronger  attestation  than  these  phenomena,  the 
belief  in  them  may  not  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Viewing  it  therefore  as  an  argument  against  the  objective 
reality  of  the  Eesurrection,  I  shall  do  it  no  injustice  if  I  put 
it  as  follows  : — If  eminent  men  of  science,  physicians,  law- 
yers, even  judges,  and    considerable    numbers   of  men  of 
cultivated  intellect,  and  who  have  proved  themselves  not  to 
have  been  deficient  in  common  sense  in  other  departments 
of  thought,  have,  under  the  influence  of  these  mental  con- 
ditions, mistaken  subjective   impressions,  the  pure  creations 
of  their  own  minds,   for  objective  realities,  is  it  not  equally 
likely  that  the  simple  minded  followers  of  Jesus  were  a  prey 
to  similar  hallucinations  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  belief 
in  the  Resurrection  may  have  owed  its  origin  to  delusions 
of  this  description  ?     Or  to  put  the  same  objection  from  an- 
other point  of  view  : — If  these  phenomena  are  the  work  of 
cunning  impostors,  who  have  succeeded  in  imposing  on  men 
of  highly  cultivated  intellects,  what  guarantee  have  we  that 
the  belief  in  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels,  the  Resurrection 
included,  has  not  originated  in  the  followers  of  Our  Lord 
having  been  deluded  by  a  similar  imposture  ?     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  assume  that  they  are  objectively  real,  then 
miracles  would  cease  to  have  any  evidential  value,  for  they 
would  be  undistinguishable  from  this  species  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  would  afford  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a 
superhuman  power.     As  however  few  whose  opinions  are  of 
weight  will  adopt  this  alternative,  it  will  be  needless  to  dis- 
cuss its  possibility. 

Although  the  reasonings  which  I  have  urged  in  the  course 
of   this  Lecture  against  the  theory   of  visions   are  virtual 
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answers  to  tlie  difficulties  involved  in  this  special  form  of  the 
objection,  yet  as  a  direct  challenge  has  been  offered  to  theo- 
logians by  an  eminent  man  of  science,  to  distinguish  between 
the  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  for  the  phenomena  of 
spiritualism  and  other  well^attested  miraculous  narratives, 
which  ai-e  no  longer  believed  by  intelligent  persons,  and  that 
which  can  be  adduced  for  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament,  including  Our  Lord's  resurrection,  I  will 
poiat  out  definitely  in  what  this  distinction  consists. 

1.  The  three  principles^  of  Prepossession,  Fixed  Idea,  and 
Expectancy,  which  haVe  been  laid  down  as  the  three  chief 
causes,  which  render  it  possible  to  mistake  subjective  im- 
pressions for  objective  realities,  are  incapable  of  affording 
any  rational  account  of  the  origia  of  the  belief  in  the  Kesur- 
rection.  How  far  they  may  be  adequate  to  account  for  the 
belief  in  other  miraculous  narratives,  it  will  be  no  part  of 
my  duty  to  inquire.  The  defender  of  Christianity  has  to 
deal  with  the  Kesurrection,  and  the  Resurrection  alone. 
I  observe  therefore  that  neither  of  these  three  states  of  mind 
could  have  impelled  the  followers  of  Jesus  to  mistake 
visions  of  their  risen  Master  for  external  realities,  and  this 
for  the- simplest  of  all  reasons,  viz.,  that  as  far  as  any  fixed 
idea,  prepossession,  or  expectancy  of  His  resurrection  is 
concerned,  they  must  have  been  non-existent.  Instead  of 
expectancy,  they  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  profound  des- 
pondency, which  prepossession  or  fixed  idea  could  have  had 
no  tendency  to  dissipate.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more 
certain  than,  whatever  influence  these  principles  may  have 
had  in  generating  the  beliefs  in  the  miraculous  narratives 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  they  can  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  producing  a  belief  in  the  Resurrection. 

2.  Not  only  are  they  inadequate,  but  as  far  as  they  could 
have  exerted  any  influence  at  all,  it  would  have  been  in  a 
contrary  direction.  I  have  proved  that  not  only  must  the 
disciples  collectively  have  had  visions  of  Jesus  raised  from 
the  dead,  if  their  belief  was  a  delusion,  but  also  that  they  must 
have  held  imaginary  conversations  with  Him,  in  which  they 

25* 
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believed  that  ttey  received  His  instructions  as  to  tie  recon- 
struction of  His  Churcli.*  To  this  last  fact  it  is  impossible 
to  attach  too  great  importance  in  dealing  with  this  question. 
Most  certain  too  is  the  fact  that  the  Church  was  recon- 
structed on  a  new  basis  shortly  after  the  Crucifixion ;  and 
the  conditions  of  the  case  prove  the  truth  of  that  which  our 
documents  affirm,  that  this  reconstruction  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conviction  of  the  disciples  that  they  had 
received  definite  instructions  from  their  Master  to  this  effect. 
This  being  so,  if  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  was  the 
result  of  mistaking  visionary  appearances  for  realities,  the 
supposed  instructions  must  have  been  equally  visionary. 
Consequently,  if  fixed  idea,  prepossession,  and  expectancy 
were  sufficiently  potent  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  to  have 
created  visions  of  the  risen  Jesus,  they  must  have  created 
the  instructions  likewise.  But  these  instructions  involved 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Church  on  a  new  basis.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  they  could  not  have  owed  their  origin 
to  the  principles  in  question ;  for  if  they  can  be  supposed 
capable  of  creating  a  set  of  visionary  instructions  they 
would  certainly  have  been  in  conformity  with  their  old 
Messianic  prepossessions,  and  we  should  have  heard  nothing 
of  reconstructing  the  Church  on  a  new  basis.  Preposses- 
sion brings  out  only  what  was  previously  in  the  mind. 
Fixed  idea  is  the  opposite  to  change.  Of  expectancy  I  have 
already  sufficiently  disposed. f 

*  That  such  instructions  were  believed  to  have  been  given  is  dis- 
tinctly affirmed  in  Acts  i.  3. 

t  It  is  simply  marvellous  that  Dr.  Carpenter  should  have  written  the 
following  passage : — "  I  fail  to  see  in  what  respect  the  external  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  the  New  Testament  miracles  generally  is  stronger 
than  it  is  for  the  reality  of  the  miracles  attributed  to  St.  Columba." 
What  is  meant  by  external  testimony  P  Surely  not  the  bare  counting 
of  the  heads  of  the  witnesses,  and  deciding  by  a  majority  without 
any  reference  to  their  intrinsic  weight.  It  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  external  testimony  from  the  whole  of  the  attendant  circum- 
stances. As  I  have  observed  above,  the  testimony  which  would 
be  utterly  invalid  to  establish  a  fact  under  one  set  of  conditions  may 
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3.  The  points  which.  I  have  established  in  the  foumer  Lec- 
tures constitute  the  plainest  distinction  between  the  evidence 
of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  above  all,  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  that  of  all  other  miraculous  narratives ; 
for  not  only  does  that  divine  hfe  furnish  an  adequate  reason 

be  more  than  sufficient  to  establish  ita  truth  under  wholly  different 
ones.  The  afflrmation,  therefore,  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  even  that  His  other  miracles  rest  on  no  stronger  external 
testimony  than  those  of  St.  Columba,  is  to  me  all  but  incomprehen- 
sible. Dr.  Carpenter  evidently  allows  that  attendant  circumstances 
form  a  portion  of  what  he  designates  external  testimony.  ' '  No  fewer," 
says  he,  "  than  thirty-two  separate  religious  foundations  among  the 
Scots,  twenty-one  among  the  Picts,  and  thirty -seven  among  the  Irish, 
many  of  which  occupied  conspicuous  places  in  the  monastic  history 
of  the  earlier  middle  ages,  seem  to  have  been  planted  by  himself  or 
his  immediate  disciples.  .  .  .  The  point  on  which  I  wish  to  lay 
stress  is  the  continuity  of  the  history  as  trustworthy  as  any  such  his- 
tory  can  be."  But  surely  the  contrast  is  clear  and .  distinct.  If  St. 
Columba  and  his  followers  have  founded  ninety  monasteries  which 
have  since  perished,  Jesus  Christ  and  His  foUowers  have  founded  the 
Christian  Church,  which  after  eighteen  centuries  of  energetic  life,  is 
vigorous  still.  St.  Columba  has  exerted  some  inconsiderable  influence 
on  the  history  of  the  Scots  and  Irish ;  Jesus  Christ  has  exerted  the 
mightiest  influence  on  the  history  of  man — an  influence  which  at  the 
present  hour  is  capable  of  verification.  The  miracle  of  the  liesurrec- 
tion  created  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  proof  of  its  falsehood 
would  subvert  it.  This  is  the  most  certain  of  facts  :  but  that  St.  Co- 
lumba's  monasteries  rested  on  the  simple  basis  of  his  miracler,  or  that 
they  have  perished  because  his'  miracles  have  been  disbelieved,  we 
have  no  evidence  to  prove.  I  therefore  put  the  case  thus,  although  it 
only  imperfectly  represents  the  reality  of  the  contrast.  Not  only  will 
the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Columba  bear  no  compa- 
rison with  that  which  can  be  adduced  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  principle  referred  to  in  a  former  note,  the 
evidence  which  may  be  powerless  to  prove  the  performance  of  miracles 
in  connection  with  such  a  personage  as  St.  Columba  may  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  prove  them  in  connection  with  one  who  is  not  only  the 
one  great  Catholic  man,  whose  influence  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Lectures  of  this  course,  but 
who  has  exerted  an  influence  for  good  "  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
disquisitions  of  philosophers,  and  than  all  the  exhortations  of 
moraUsts." 
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for  the  existence  of  the  miracles  ;  but  the  one  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  other.  I  have  proved  that  the  energetic 
presence  of  a  superhuman  power  in  Christianity  is  a  veri- 
fiable fact  in  the  history  of  the  past,  and  of  the  present. 
Of  this  power  the  miracle  of  the  Eesurrection  is  the  founda- 
tion. However  strong  may  be  the  persuasion  of  various 
intelligent  persons,  that  they  have  witnessed  a  number  of 
occurrences  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from  miracles,  not 
one  of  them  can  produce  an  attestation  of  this  description. 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  has  operated 
mightily  during  eighteen  centuries  of  history,  and  is 
operating  mightily  at  this  hour.  To  spiritualism  and  other 
kindred  phenomena,  the  language  of  the  old  prophet, 
may  still  be  applied  with  perfect  justice  :  "  Show  us  things 
that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are 
gods ;  yea,  do  good,  or  do  €vil,  that  we  may  be  dismayed, 
and  behold  it  together.  Behold  ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your 
work  of  nought." 

4.  The  belief  in  the  Eesurrection  has  created  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  all  the  mighty  results  which  it 
has  wrought  in  history.  The  spiritualistic  and  other  kindred 
raarvels  have  created,  and  to  all  appearance  will  create,  no 
institution  either  good  or  evil. 

5.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  has  operated  as  the 
most  elevating  po-^^er  which  has  been  exerted  on  mankind. 
These  alleged  manifestations,  with  their  kindred  phenomena, 
instead  of  elevating  men,  degrade  them.* 

*  Mr.  Wallace  is  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  silliness  of  a 
large  number  of  the  communications  from  the  spirit  world  forms  a 
very  serious  obstacle  to  the  belief  in  their  objective  reality.  His 
explanation  of  it  is  very  singular,  I  might  almost  say,  if  the  subject 
were  not  so  serious  a  one,  amusing.  It  is  as  follows  : — A  large  majo- 
rity of  those  who  die  have  during  life  habitually  talked  nonsense ;  it 
is  therefore  no  wonder  if,  when  they  have  entered  iato  the  world  of 
spirits,  they  still  continue  to  do  so,  and  only  raise  themselves  above  it 
by  slow  and  gradual  steps.  I  also  refer  to  another  of  his  positions  as 
showing  the  tendency  of  these  views.  He  informs  us  that  numerous 
as  have  heen  the  communications  from  the  spirit  world,   some  of 
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6.  While  the  Eesnrrection  has  changed  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  spiritualistic  manifestations^  including  the  best 
attested  miraculous  storiesj  have  been  barren  of  result. 
Yet  if  the  former  were  objective  realities,  they  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  able  to  produce  very  palpable  results.  It  is 
clear  that  they  could  largely  aid  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  detection  of  crime  ;  but  in  this  respect  they 
neither  do  good,  nor  do  evil.  No  passion  is  stronger  in  the 
human  mind  than  the  love  of  gain.  Yet  if  the  facts 
reported  are  not  delusions,  these  manifestations  must  be 
able  to  afford  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  But  while  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  key  which  unlocks  all 
the  events  of  history,  manifestations  of  this  kind  efi'ect  and 
have  effected  nothing. 

7.  Our  judgment  of  the  credibility  of  facts  does  not  rest 
on  mere  attestation,  but  is  largely  modified  by  the  consi- 
deration whether  the  actions  are  in  conformity  with  the 
character  of  the  agents.  Here  again  the  contrast  between 
the  miracles  of  Christianity  and  the  best  attested  of  all 
other  miraculous  narratives  is  complete.  Those  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament  are  all  worthy  of  the  great  Character  to 
whom  they  are  attributed.  The  other  class  are  so  undig- 
nified and  grotesque,  as  to  destroy  the  weight  of  the 
testimony  which  is  alleged  in  their  favour. 

8.  For  the  occurrence  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  other 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  an  adequate  reason  can  be 
assigned.  They  form  a  portion  of  a  divine  revelation,  which 
is  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  world. 
But  the  spiritualistic  phenomena  are  out  of  harmony  with 
all  the  known  facts  of  the  universe ;  and  if  real,  would  be 
destructive  of  its  moral  order. 

Tvliich  are  of  an  elevated  character,  its  inkabitants,  as  far  as  these 
communications  have  yet  informed  us,  know  no  more  about  God  and 
Christ  than  we  do.  Yet  this  eminent  scientific  observer  tells  us  that 
from  a  Sadducean  unbelief  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world  he 
has  been  converted  by  the  stern  logic  of  facts. 
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9.  Even  as  a  question  of  mere  testimony  the  contrast  is  no 
less  complete.  The  resurrection  of  JesuSj  when  it  was  first 
reported,  could  have  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  verifica- 
tion, by  the  simple  production  of  His  body,  by  those  who 
denied  its  reality.  It  is  impossible  for  our  opponents  to 
subject  the  phenomena  in  question  to  any  similar  test. 

10.  The  altered  form,  and  the  want  of  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  the  risen  Jesus  on  the  part  of  His  followers  has  been 
alleged  as  a  ground  for  believing  that  the  appearance  must 
have  been  visionary,  and  unreal;  and  at  first  sight  the 
objection  seems  not  devoid  of  plausibility.  I  reply  however 
that  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  a  proof  of  truthfulness,  such  as 
is  possessed  by  no  other  supernatural  occurrence.  The  fact, 
as  stated  by  the  Evangelists,  is  strictly  in  conformity  with 
the  conditions  of  the  case.  What  is  the  real  affirmation 
made  ?  Not  that  Jesus  was  raised  to  die  again ;  but  with  a 
body  no  longer  subject  to  the  conditions  of  mortality.  This 
being  so,  it  is  not  only  in  the  highest  degree  probable  — 
I  may  say,  it  is  certain — if  the  Resurrection  was  an  objective 
reality,  that  the  body  in  which  He  rose  from  the  dead,  would 
have  undergone  some  species  of  transformation  from  that 
which  He  wore  previously  to  His  crucifixion.  If  the  Evangel- 
ists had  asserted  that  there  was  no  difiiculty  in  recognizing 
Him,  it  would  have  cast  suspicion  on  their  entire  narrative. 
But  if  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  had  been  the  result  of 
mistaking  subjective  impressions  for  objective  realities,  the 
last  thing  which  would  have  occurred  to  them  would  have 
been  to  attribute  an  altered  appearance  to  their  risen 
Master.  Neither  unconscious  cerebration,  fixed  idea,  prepos- 
session, or  expectancy,  can  account  for  so  remarkable  a  fact. 

Such  are  the  obvious  distinctions  between  the  evidence 
for  Our  Lord's  resurrection  and  that  which  can  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  best  attested  of  other  miraculous  occurrences. 

Let  me  notice  one  further  objection  which  has  been 
adduced  against  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  before  I 
dismiss  this  portion  of  the  subject.     It  has  been  alleged  that 
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some  of  them  may  be  accounted  for  as  the  resuK^  of  the 
action  of  powerful  faith  or  expectancy  on  the  bodily  frame, 
and  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  such  an  effect  is  possible, 
and  that  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  bear  to  the  uninitiated  the 
appearance  of  a  miracle.  As  this  objection  requires  more 
space  for  its  discussion  than  can  be  given  to  it  here,  I  will 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  it  in  a  Supplement.  For  the  present 
it  will  be  suflScient  to  observe,  that  as  an  objection  against 
the  Christian  miracles  it  is  futile ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
Our  Lord  on  any  such  principle  ;  and  until  this  can  be  done, 
the  attempt  to  explain  away  the  other  miracles  recorded  in 
the  Kew  Testament  as  the  result  of  natural  causes,  is  a  mere 
waste  of  time  and  ingenuity. 

V.  The  theory  of  visions  being  thus  proved  to  be  untena- 
ble, there  only  remains  one  alternative  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  Resurrection  as  a  fact  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss 
at  length,  viz.,  the  theory  which  affirms  that  Jesus  did  not  die 
from  the  effects  of  His  crucifixion,  but  that  He  was  taken 
down  in  a  state  of  syncope,  which  was  mistaken  for  death ; 
that  He  gradually  recovered ;  and  that  in  some  inaccurate 
rendering  of  this  fact  has  originated  the  belief  of  the  Resur- 
rection. As  this  theory  has  been  propounded  by  several 
eminent  writers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  it  a  brief  con- 
sideration, although  it  is  encumbered  with  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  attend  the  theory  of  visions,  and  with 
several  which  are  peculiarly  its  own. 

Respecting  the  chief  facts  on  which  the  question  must  be 
discussed  there  will  be  no  disagreement.  It  will  be  readily 
admitted  that  crucifixion  did  not  necessarily  involve  the 
death  of  the  crucified  person.  If  he  were  taken  down  in 
time  and  carefully  attended  to,  recovery  was  possible, 
although  the  chances  were  against  it.  This  we  know  from 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  procured  the  order  of  Titus 
for  taking  down  from  the  cross  three  of  his  crucified  friends, 
after  they  had  been  suspended  for  several  hours.  By  means 
of  careful  treatment  one  recovered,  while  two  died.     As, 
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however,  the  Jews  were  at  this  time  crucified  by  the  Romans 
by  thousands,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  they  all  under- 
went the  terrible  infliction  of  a  scourging  previously  to  being 
fastened  to  the  cross,— a  point  which  must  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  probability  of  recovery.  The  time  too 
which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists,  elapsed 
between  Our  Lord's  crucifixion  and  His  death,  was  not 
sufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  have  extinguished 
life.  It  has,  therefore,  been  aiSrmed  that  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  He  actually  died }  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
He  did  not,  and  that  His  recovery  was  in  some  way  or  other 
mistaken  for  a  resurrection. 

Respecting  the  possibility  of  recovery  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  question  into  whose  hands  the  body  was  com- 
mitted is  a  vital  one.  The  only  authority  for  afiirming  that 
His  friends  obtained  possession  of  it  is  thatof  our  Evangelists.* 
But  if  their  affirmation  is  good  for  this,  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  so  for  a  great  deal  more.  To  surrender  the  body  for 
honorable  burial  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  Roman 
practice.  His  Jewish  adversaries,  who  brought  about  His 
crucifixion,  and  the  soldiers  who  accomplished  it,  and  who 
from  the  frequency  of  such  executions  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  symptoms  of  that  kind  of  death,  were 
not  likely  to  have  allowed  the  body  to  pass  out  of  their 
custody  while  life  remained.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  body 
continued  in  the  custody  of  His  enemies,  recovery  would 
have  been  impossible. 

But  viewed  as  an  historical  question,  the  supposition  that 
the  story  of  the  Resurrection  has  originated  in  a  recovery 
from  tlie  efiects  of  crucifixion,  is  negatived  by  the  following 
facts  : — The  theory  is  a  purely  modern  invention.  None  of 
the  adversaries  of  Christianity  during  the  early  ages,  when 

*  It  is  very  singular  to  observe  the  facility  with  which  those 
against  whose  opinions  I  am  reasoning  quote  the  Gospels  as  autho- 
rities, when  they  can  find  any  fact  or  allusion  in  them  which  can  be 
made  to  favour  their  own  views,  while  in  other  respects  they  treat 
them  as  unhistorical. 
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crucifixion  still  continued  a  common  mode  of  punislftnent, 
ever  expressed  a  suspicion  on  the  subject.  It  is  clear  that 
such  a  suspicion  never  crossed  the  minds  of  His  Jewish 
adversaries ;  nor  had  it  ever  occurred  to  the  Apostle  Paul, 
who,  when  he  was  a  persecutor,  must  have  investigated  the 
entire  subject;  and  after  he  became  a  Christian,  must 
certainly  have  known  whether  Jesus  was  living  somewhere 
in  retirement,  or  had  since  expired  from  exhaustion  or 
premature  decay.  Consequently,  although  it  is  not  denied 
that  a  person  who  had  been  crucified  might  escape  with  his 
life,  if  carefully  attended  to,  the  facts  above  referred  to 
demolish  utterly  the  theory  that  it  can  have  been  the  case 
in  this  particular  instance. 

But  even,  if  it  were  not  so,  the  affirmation  that  we  have 
no  evidence  that  Jesus  really  died,  would  be  quite  irrelevant 
to  the  present  issue ;  for  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  prove 
that  he  may  not  have  died,  but  that  he  actually  did  not — 
and  then  the  far  more  serious  duty  is  incumbent  on  those 
who  propound  this  theory  to  show  how  it  is  possible  that  the 
story  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Church  on  it  as  its  basis,  can  have  originated,  if  the  only 
foundation  on  which  it  rested  was  that  Jesus  slowly  recovered 
from  His  wounds,  lived  somewhere  for  a  while  in  retirement, 
and  afterwards  shared  the  common  fate  of  mortality. 

But  let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Jesas 
awoke  from  a  state  of  syncope  or  swoon  in  the  sepulchre  in 
which  he  was  laid  by  His  friends  in  the  belief  that  He  had 
expired ;  that  He  succeeded  in  creeping  to  the  house  of 
some  friend,*  where  under  careful  treatment  He  recovered, 
and  that  He  thereupon  withdrew  into  retirement,  out  of  the 
reach  of  His  enemies.  How,  I  ask,  could  such  facts  as 
these  have  become  the  foundation  of  the  belief  in  His  resur- 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  tbis  supposition  is  attended  with  difB- 
CTilties  wbicb  are  insuperable.  First :  it  involves  tbe  assumption  that 
He  was  buried  in  a  sepulchre,  and  not  in  a  common  grave.  If  He  had 
been  interred  in  the  latter,  no  resuscitation  would  have  been  possible. 
But  the  fact  that  He  was  interred  in  a  sepulchre  we  learn  only  from  the 
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rectiorij  and  of  tlie  reconstruction  of  the  Church  on  the 
basis  of  His  spiritual  Messiahship  ?  We  shall  doubtless  be 
told  that  such  a  belief  might  grow  up  after  a  time  among  a 
body  of  very  credulous  people.*  How  long,  I  ask,  is  the 
interval  that  would  be  required  for  its  growth  ?  Would  it 
be  a  few  days,  weeks,  months  or  years  ?  I  feel  confident 
that  if  those  who  propound  this  theory  will  carefully  consider 

pages  of  the  Evangelists.  Independently  of  their  testimony  nothing 
would  have  been  more  improbable  than  that  such  should  have  been 
the  case,  as  to  surrender  a  criminal  for  honourable  burial  would  have 
been  contrary  to  Roman  custom.  Secondly  :  a  sepulchre  would  have 
been  a  place  very  imfavourable  to  the  supposed  recovery,  which  must 
have  been  suiEciently  complete  to  have  enabled  Him  to  convey  Himself 
to  the  house  of  a  friend.  To  aid  in  effecting  it,  the  assistance  of  the 
spices  used  at  the  burial  has  been  invoked.  How  far  they  would 
have  been  useful  for  this  purpose  I  know  not;  but  here  again  the  fact 
that  the  body  was  wrapped  up  with  them  is  known  only  from  the  pages 
of  the  Evangelists ;  and,  taken  by  itself,  would  under  the  circum- 
stances have  been  an  occurrence  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
Thirdly :  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  man  in  such  a  state  of 
extreme  exhaustion  as  that  which  is  pre-supposed  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  himself  from  the  bandages  and  wrappings  in  which 
he  was  incased.  Fourthly :  if  on  leaving  the  sepulchre  those  who 
interred  the  body  closed  up  the  entrance,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by 
what  means  short  of  a  miracle  a  man  in  this  wounded  and  lacerated 
condition  could  have  obtained  egress  from  the  tomb ;  and  that  the 
sepulchre  was  left  open  is  simply  incredible.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  affirm  that  He  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  in  taking  refuge  with  a  friend ;  but  the,  question  must  be  an- 
swered, how  was  this  possible  under  the  circumstances?  In  this 
world  of  facts  it  is  useless  to  make  assumptions  which  conflict  with  the 
realities  of  things,  and  then  propound  them  as  a  philosophical  expla- 
nation of  the  origin  of  the  greatest  institution  that  has  ever  existed 
among  men. 

*  Nothing  is  more  common  in  this  controversy  than  the  vague 
assertion  that  such  a  belief  would  grow  up  in  the  course  of  time.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  time  at  command  for  the  growth  of  myths,  legends, 
tendencies,  and  compromises,  in  short,  for  the  whole  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  the  manufacture  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
out  of  a  purely  human  Jesus,  is  very  limited  and  definite.  In  this 
respect  criticism  is  in  a  very  disadvantageous  position,  compared  with 
those  scientific  modern  speculators,  who  seek  to  manufacture  this 
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the  question,  the  shortest  interval  which  they  will  demand 
as  necessary  for  the  growth  of  such  a  delusion,  will  be  vastly 
in  excess  of  that  which  the  unquestionable  historical  condi- 
tions of  the  case  can  concede  to  them. 

Let  us  suppose  that  he  succeeded  in  taking  refuge  in  the 
house  of  a  friend ;  in  that  case  the  matter  must  have  been 
kept  profoundly  secret  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  coming  to 
the  ears  of  His  enemies  j  and  it  would  have  been  impossible 
during  the  time  of  His  gradual  recovery,  and  until  He  had 
escaped  to  some  place  of  safety,  to  breathe  one  word  about 
His  resurrection,  lest  their  suspicions  should  be  aroused. 
How  long,  I  ask,  did  all  this  take  ?  At  any  rate,  he  must 
either  have  died  under  cure,  or  slowly  recovered.  If  we 
accept  the  former  alternative,  then  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  I  have  discussed  in  connection  with  the  theory  of 
visions  must  be  surmounted  before  it  is  possible  to  erect  the 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  on  such  a  basis ;  and  in  addition 
to  these,  it  is  impossible  to  advance  one  step  without  assum- 
ing that  some  one  or  more  of  His  friends  must  have  been 
guilty  of  a  deliberate  fraud.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
assumed  that  He  recovered,  how,  I  ask,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  could  it  have  been  possible  to  mistake  a 
gradual  recovery  for  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  ?  Is  it 
believable  that  Jesus  Himself  could  have  laboured  under  the 
delusion  that  His  awakening  in  agony  from  His  wounds  in 
the  tomb.  His  retirement  to  the  house  of  a  friend ;  His 
gradual  recovery,  and  His  survival  in  an  exhausted  condi- 
tion, was  an  actual  resurrection  from  the  dead  ?  If  the  real 
facts  were  such  as  this  theory  assumes  them  to  have  been, 
I  feel  confident  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
who  do  not  desire  to  prop  up  a  foregone  conclusion,  will 
agree  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  have  given  rise  to 

Universe  and  all  its  wondrous  adaptations,  without  the  intervention  of 
an  intelligent  Creator.  The  latter  have  eternity  at  their  back ;  the 
indefinite  periods  of  which  they  can  play  with  as  counters ;  the  former 
are  confronted  at  every  step  by  the  stern  facta  of  history  and  the 
realities  of  human  life. 
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the  belief  in  the  Eesurrection,  is  that  it  must  have  been  a 
deliberately  concocted  fraud ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
Gospel  of  holiness  is  based  on  a  foundation  of  conscious  im- 
posture. 

But  further,  if  the  belief  was  set  on  foot  by  two  or  three 
disciples,  how  were  the  others  to  be  got  to  accept  it  without 
being  favoured  with  a  sight  of  Him  ?  Some  story  must 
have  been  invented  to  make  the  matter  plausible.  What 
could  have  been  the  form  of  it  ?  Is  it  believable  that  the 
other  disciples  at  once  accepted  the  tale  as  a  veritable  reality 
without  receiving  any  information  as  to  what  was  become  of 
Him  ?  Nor  is  this  aU.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
Church  had  to  be  reconstructed,  and  a  claim  of  Messiahship 
set  up  on  this  as  a  new  basis.  Who  suggested  the  change  ? 
Will  any  one  affirm  that  it  was  Jesus  Himself  ?  Yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  His  followers  would  venture  to  change 
His  Messianic  character  from  that  of  a  visible  to  an  invisible 
Christ,  while  they  believed  that  He  was  living  in  retirement, 
unless  they  had  also  believed  that  He  had  given  definite 
instructions  to  do  so.  If  then  we  would  avoid  charging 
Jesus  and  His  followers  with  a  deliberately  planned  pious 
fraud,  we  must  assume  that  He  must  not  only  have  mistaken 
His  gradual  recovery  for  a  resurrection,  but  deliberately 
determined  to  shift  the  basis  of  his  Messiahship ;  and  while 
living  for  the  remainder  of  His  life  in  privacy  out  of  the 
reach  of  His  enemies,  to  direct  His  disciples  to  propagate 
the  belief  that  He  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  on  this  foun- 
dation to  erect  His  Church. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  it  on  any 
theory  which  is  consistent  with  honesty.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  a  man  who  had  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah ;  who 
by  that  claim  had  so  provoked  the  pubUc  authorities  that 
they  had  procured  his  crucifixion;  who  only  slowly  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  a,nd  kept  himself  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  retirement,  could  have  believed  himself  to  be  the 
Christ ;  or  that  those  of  his  followers  who  had  access  to 
him  could  have  mistaken  him  for  one. 
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Furtter :  if  Jesus  died  shortly  after  His  supposed»resur- 
rection,  some  of  His  followers  must  have  been  cognisant  of 
the  fact.  In  that  case  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  them  of 
having  invented  the  fiction  that  He  had  left  the  world^  and 
gone  up  into  heaven.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose 
that  He  remained  several  years  in  retirementj  the  same  fic- 
tion must  have  been  propagated  while  He  was  still  living. 
In  either  case,  the  most  liberal  attribution  of  credulity  and 
enthusiasm  to  His  followers  will  fail  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  delusion.  The  supposition  of  fraud  is  the  only  possi- 
ble solution,  a  fraud  which  must  have  succeeded  in  removing 
whole  mountains  of  difficulties,  such  as  I  have  enumerated 
in  considering  the  theory  of  visions,  and  which  it  will  be 
unnecessary  again  to  refer  to.  The  truth  is,  that  this  theory 
could  never  have  been  suggested  by  those  who  have  pro- 
pounded it,  if  they  had  considered  that  the  problem  before 
them  was  not  simply  to  put  forward  a  possible  account  of 
the  origin  of  a  belief  in  a  resurrection,  but  one  which  would 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  history,  and  account  for  the  erection 
of  the  Christian  Church  on  the  basis  that  its  Founder  rose 
again  from  the  dead. 

One  possible  theory  remains ;  but  its  bare  statement  will 
be  its  sufficient  refutation.  It  is  this.  The  body  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  His  friends,  and  interred  by  them ; 
but  it  was  removed  by  His  enemies  without  their  knowledge. 
On  entering  the  tomb,  His  friends  to  their  surprise  found  it 
empty ;  and  in  their  inability  to  account  for  what  had  become 
of  it,  they  adopted  the  theory  that  He  must  have  risen  from 
the  dead ;  and  thereupon  they  proceeded  to  reconstruct  the 
Church.  Such  a  theory,  in  addition  to  impossibilities,  which 
are  pecuhar  to  itself,  has  to  encounter  all  those  which  I  have 
brought  before  you  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  argument. 

The  preceding  reasonings  therefore  establish  the  following 
conclusion.  The  assumption  that  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead  is  the  only  one  which  will  satisfy  the  historic  facts. 
The  account  therefore  which  the  Church  has  always  given  of 
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its  origin  is  the  only  true  one — He  has  risen  from  the  dead. 
His  resurrection  being  thus  established,  the  Gospels  take 
their  genuine  place  in  history;  the  Synoptics  as  three  reports 
of  the  actions  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  they  were 
reported  by  His  followers,  and  composed  within  that  interval 
of  time  during  which  such  traditionary  reminiscences  must 
have  preserved  all  their  freshness ;  and  the  fourth  Gospel, 
as  an  account  of  the  same  divine  life  derived  from  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  information.  This  in  an  evidential  point 
of  view  is  all  that  we  require.  It  establishes  the  truth  of 
Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation.  To  determine  anything 
beyond  this  does  not  belong  to  that  branch  of  theology 
which  is  strictly  evidential ;  and  to  encumber  ourselves  with 
the  defence  of  unnecessary  positions  tends  rather  to  weaken 
than  to  strengthen  our  defence. 


SUPPLEMENT  I. 


The  appearance  of  Our  Lord  to  St.  Paul  stands  on  a 
different  basis  from  the  appearances  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  Lecture.  It  will  be  therefore 
desirable  to  give  a  brief  consideration  to  its  evidential 
value. 

The  affirmation  in  the  15  th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  with  respect  to  the  interview  with  Our  Lord  on 
the  road  to  Damascus  puts  it  on  a  par  with  the  appearances 
to  the  original  disciples,  affords  decisive  proof  that  Paul  was 
fully  convinced  of  its  objective  reality,  "  And  last  of  all.  He 
was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  out  of  due  time."  The 
Epistles,  however,  furnish  us  with  no  information  respecting 
the  circumstances,  which  can  only  be  learned  from  tbe  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

Two    facts,    however,   they   establish   on   the  Apostle's 
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express  testimony.  First,  tllat  previously  to  his  conversion, 
he  had  persecuted  the  Church  of  God  and  wasted  it. 
Secondly,  that  after  his  conversion,  he  became  its  most 
laborious  Missionary,  and  that  the  whole  of  his  future  life 
was  one  devoted  act  of  self-sacrifice  to  the  sei'vice  of  his 
Master. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  furnish  us  with  three  accounts  of 
the  circumstances  attending  his  conversion ;  one  the  direct 
account  of  the  historian,  and  the  remaining  two  in  speeches 
purporting  to  have  been  uttered  by  St.  Paul.  Putting  these 
accounts  together,  the  facts  are  as  follows  : — 

St.  Paul  left  Jerusalem  inspired  with  a  deadly  hatred 
against  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  in  possession  of  letters 
commendatory  from  the  High  Priest  to  the  Synagogues  at 
Damascus,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  persecution  against 
the  Christians  in  that  city,  and,  if  possible,  bringing  them 
bound  to  Jerusalem.  As  Paul's  party  approached  the  city, 
they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  light  from  heaven, 
"  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun.''  This  light  was  seen  by 
Paul,  and  his  companions,  who  thereupon  prostrated  them- 
selves to  the  ground.  In  the  midst  of  this  light,  Paul  saw 
a  glorious  figure,  who  addressed  him  by  name,  and  expos- 
tulated with  him  for  persecuting  Him,  and  who  in  answer 
to  Paul's  inquiry  who  He  was,  declared  that  He  was  Jesus. 
Here  occurs  a  slight  variation  between  the  narrative  of  the 
historian,  and  one  of  the  Apostle's  own  accounts  of  the  same 
transaction,  the  former  telling  us  that  Paul's  companions 
"  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  man," 
while  the  latter  states  that  his  companions  "  saw  the  light, 
and  were  afraid,  but  they  heard  not  the  voice  of  Him  that 
spake  to  him."  According  to  the  second  account  of  St. 
Paul  a  prolonged  conversation  took  place  between  him  and 
the  person  who  thus  appeared  to  him.  The  effect  of  the 
light  on  the  Apostle  was  to  strike  him  bhud,  so  that  he  had 
to  be  led  by  the  hand  of  his  companions,  and  conducted  to 
Damascus.  During  three  days  he  continued  without  sight, 
after  which  he  recovered  it  by  a  miraculous  interposition, 

26 
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on  which  occasion  something  resembling  scales  fell  from  his 
eyes.  He  forthwith  joined  the  Christian  Church,  and  during 
the  next  twenty-five  years  devoted  himself  in  an  unceasing 
course  of  labour  and  sufi'ering  to  the  service  of  his  Master. 

Such  are  the  facts.  The  utmost  has  been  made  of  the 
slight  variation  in  the  accounts  above  referred  to,  as  throwing 
suspicion  on  their  historical  accuracy;  but  the  Greek  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's  companions  heard  the 
sound  of  a  voice,  but  did  not  distinguish  articulate  words. 
Even  if  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
were  granted,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  a 
forger,  and  especially  one  who  has  displayed  such  acutenesa 
in  his  forgery,  would  have  been  betrayed  into  so  palpable  a 
contradiction  as  to  have  affirmed  in  the  same  work  that 
Paul's  companions  did,  and  did  not  hear  the  voice. 

The  following  consideration  fully  establishes  the  historical 
character  of  the  narrative  given  in  the  Acts.  Whatever 
objections  may  be  urged  against  the  earlier  chapters,  the 
results  of  modern  investigation  have  proved  that  no  docu- 
ment which  has  been  handed  down  from  ancient  times  rests 
on  a  firmer  historical  foundation  than  the  twenty-seventh 
chapter,  which  gives  us  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage 
and  shipwreck.  No  shadow  of  doubt  can  rest  on  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  studies  this  chapter,  that  the  person  who 
composed  it  was  one  of  Paul's  companions.  The  perusal  of 
the  preceding  chapters  renders  it  no  less  certain  that  the 
author  of  them  had  accompanied  the  Apostle  in  his  Mis- 
sionary travels  during  several  years.  This  fact  is  alone 
sufficient  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  account.  It  is 
incredible  that  a  person  who  had  been  Paul's  companion 
for  a  considerable  period,  did  not  receive  from  him  some 
account  of  the  event  to  which  he  attributed  his  conversion  ; 
and  which  had  changed  him  from  a  persecutor  into  the  most 
devoted  Missionary  of  the  Christian  cause.  This  being  so, 
it  follows  that  the  threefold  account  as  we  read  it  in  the 
Acts,  relates  the  circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  as 
he  himself  believed  in  them. 
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Such  then  are  the  facts  to  be  accounted  for.  Oflly  two 
theories  respecting  them  are  possible.  Either  the  facts  were 
objective  realities ;  or  the  Apostle  was  labouring  under 
some  species  of  mental  hallucination. 

Even  unbelievers  must  admit  that  the  former^  if  true,  is 
a  philosophical  account  of  the  facts  and  of  the  results  which 
followed  them.  The  question  therefore  arises,  Can  any 
theory  of  visions  afford  an  adequate  solution  of  them  ? 

The  following  is  the  most  plausible  explanation  which 
unbelief  has  propounded  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  on 
the  supposition  that  the  appearance  of  Jesus  was  due  to 
m.ental  hallucination.  The  Apostle  was  a  man  of  that 
exalted  and  enthusiastic  temperament  which  leads  those 
subject  to  it  to  confound  the  subjective  and  the  objective. 
This  is  said  to  be  provedj  not  only  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
writings,  but  by  the  fact  that  after  his  conversion,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  visions,  and  falling  into  trances.  This 
state  of  mind,  acting  on  the  beliefs  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  made  him  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  led  him  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  the  murder 
of  Stephen.  The  demeanour  of  the  Martyr  however  had 
profoundly  impressed  him ;  and  the  whole  scene  continued 
to  haunt  his  imagination.  In  this  divided  state  of  mind, 
yet  with  his  former  hatred  of  Jesus  still  in  the  ascendant, 
he  started  for  Damascus  with  the  commission  from  the 
Jewish  priests.  His  journey  gave  him  ample  time  for 
meditation.  The  image  of  the  murdered  Stephen,  and  the 
work  of  persecution  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter, 
produced  in  him  a  feeling  of  deep  distraction.  As 
he  approached  Damascus,  a  natural  phenomenon,  such 
as  a  thunderstorm,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  occurred. 
Paul,  already  in  a  state  approaching  frenzy,  fell  to  the 
earth  in  terror.  His  excited  imagination  created  the 
image  of  Jesus  himself,  and  made  him  fancy  that  he  heard 
bis  voice  sayings  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me," 
the  voice  which  he  heard  being  nothing  but  the  echo  of  his 
thoroughly  aroused  conscience.     Further  meditation  led  him 
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to  join  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  same  temperament 
which  had  hitherto  made  him  its  most  active  persecutor, 
converted  him  into  its  most  energetic  Missionary. 

The  theory  of  visions  in  this  case  is  free  from  several  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  beset  when    offered  as  a 
rational  account  of  the  appearances  to  the  original  followers 
of  Jesus.     In  the  latter  case  it  was  necessary  to  assume 
that   bodies    of    disciples,    when   assembled   together,    saw 
visions  which  they  mistook  for  realities.    In  the  case  of  Paul 
the  statement  of  the  historian  is  express,  that  he  alone  saw 
Our  Lord,  and  heard  His  voice,  and  that  his  companions  saw 
only  the  light,  and  heard  a  sound :    but  that  they  heard  no 
articulate  words.     The  further  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the 
disciples,  that  they  must  have  mistaken  visionary  conversa- 
tions  containing  directions   for  the   reconstruction   of    the 
Church,  for  realities,  applies  with  less  force  in  the  case  of 
the  Apostle,  who  only  believed  that  he  received  a  direction 
in  a  single  interview,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the   Gentiles. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
and  his  exaltation  to  mighty  power  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
was  now  no  longer  a  novelty  j    and  the  investigations  of 
Paul  the  persecutor  must  have  fully  disclosed  that  such  was 
the  belief  of  the  Christian  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul's  case  is  encumbered  with 
peculiar  difficulties  of  its  own.  While  acting  as  a  persecutor, 
it  is  simply  incredible  that  he  did  not  sift  the  whole  matter 
to  the  bottom.  He  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  account 
which  was  given  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  He  must  have 
been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  theory  propounded  on 
the  subject  by  the  Jewish  priests.  As  a  member  of  the 
Cilician  Synagogue,  which  disputed  with  Stephen,  he  must 
have  urged  all  his  objections  against  the  arguments  of  the 
Protomartyr.  Let  us  suppose  that  his  reasonings  broke 
down.  Yet  he  was  still  unconvinced;  and  remained  a 
furious  persecutor.  He  must  therefore  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  strongest  prepossession  and  fixed  idea,  and 
wholly  devoid  of    expectancy.     Consequently,  his  state  of 
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mind  must  have  been  altogether  incompatible  with 'seeing  a 
vision  of  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead^  and  mistaking  it  for  a 
reality. 

The  idea  that  the  demeanour  of  Stephen  had  produced 
any  powerful  impression  on  him  is  not  only  a  bare  assump- 
tion^  without  one  single  atom  of  evidence  to  support  it,  but 
is  contrary  to  his  own  express  affirmations.  Conscience 
had  not  remonstrated  with  him  up  to  the  time  of  the 
journey  to  Damascus.  "  I  have  lived,'^  he  says,  addressing 
the  Jewish  Council,  "  in  all  good  conscience  towards  God 
until  this  day.''  Not  a  single  hint  that  he  was  in  any  sense 
a  conscience-stricken  man,  or  that  he  was  in  a  relenting 
mood,  occurs  in  any  of  his  Epistles.  On  the  contrary,  to 
the  Galatians  he  writes  :  "  Ye  have  heard  of  my  conversa- 
tion in  times  past  in  the  Jews'  religion,  how  that  beyond 
measure  I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God,  and  wasted  it ; 
and  profited  in  the  Jews'  rehgion  above  many  my  equals 
in  mine  own  nation,  being  more  exceedingly  zealous  for  the 
traditions  of  my  fathers.  But  when  it  pleased  God,  who 
separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his 
grace^  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him 
among  the  heathen ;  immediately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh 
and  blood."  Equally  decisive  is  the  address  to  King 
Agrippa,  ''Many  of  the  saints  did  I  shut  up  in  prison, 
having  received  authority  from  the  chief  priests  ;  and  when 
they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice  against  them.  And  I 
punished  them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  compelled  them 
to  blaspheme ;  and  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I 
persecuted  them  even  unto  strange  cities.  Whereupon  as  I 
went  to  Damascus  with  authority  and  commission  from  the 
chief  priests,"  &c. 

If  the  Apostle  has  correctly  described  his  feelings  in 
either  of  these  passages,  and  the  second  of  them  is  beyond  all 
dispute  written  by  himself,  they  utterly  negative  the  idea  of 
his  being  in  such  a  disturbed  state  of  mind  at  the  time 
of  the  journey  as  could  have  produced  the  visionary  appear- 
ance. 
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If  it  was  simply  imaginary,  it  can  be  accouuted  for 
on  no  principle  known  to  mental  science.  The  Apostle 
tells  us  that  at  the  time  of  the  journey,  he  was  under  the 
strongest  influence  of  those  kinds  of  prepossession  and  fixed 
idea  which  would  have  produced  a  precisely  contrary  result. 
"  I  was  exceedingly  zealous,"  says  he,  "  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  my  fathers."  "Being  exceedingly  mad  against 
them,  I  persecuted  them  even  unto  strange  cities."  His 
prepossessions  and  fixed  ideas  were  therefore  those  of  ex- 
treme Judaism  and  narrow-minded  bigotry.  If  such  a  state 
of  mind  could  generate  visions  at  all,  they  must  assuredly 
have  been  of  a  character  precisely  opposite  to  those  which 
St.  Paul  imagined  that  he  saw.  Even  if  they  could  have 
suggested  to  him  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  (which 
is  impossible),  we  should  never  have  heard  one  word  about 
preaching  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  thunderstorm  and  the  lightning-flash  are  not  only 
a  mere  guess  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  suggested 
them,  but  are  directly  contrary  to  the  evidence  we  possess. 
Neither  narrative  says  one  word  about  darkness.  The  time 
of  the  appearance  is  definitely  stated  to  have  been  at  noon- 
day, and  it  is  implied  that  the  sun  was  shining.  Under  such 
circumstances  no  flash  of  lightning  could  have  exceeded  the 
sun  in  brightness,  and  the  brightness  was  seen  by  the 
Apostle's  companions  as  well  as  by  himself.  The  hypothesis 
of  an  attack  of  sunstroke  would  be  far  more  probable  under 
the  circumstances  than  a  flash  of  lightning;  but  even  if 
assumptions  wholly  devoid  of  foundation  can  be  admitted 
as  accounting  for  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  his- 
tory, no  principle  then  operating  in  the  Apostle's  mind 
could  have  produced  the  results  with  which  the  vision  was 
attended,  viz.,  a  complete  revolution  in  his  ideas,  and  a  self- 
devotion  to  an  entirely  new  course  of  action,  which  ended 
only  with  his  life. 

One  little  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  historian  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  any  theory  that  the  appearance 
on  the   road   to   Damascus   was   only   a  subjective  vision- 
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Wlien  Paul  recovered  his  sights  we  are  told  that  th^re  fell 
from  his  eyes  "as  it  had  been  scales/'  This  fact,  if  true 
(and  it  seems  impossible  to  ascribe  it  to  the  inventive 
powers  of  the  historian),  points  to  an  objective  reality  of 
some  kind.  Any  theory  of  visions,  therefore,  is  simply 
worthless  until  it  can  explain  how  it  was  that  Paul  was 
stricken  with  blindness,  and  that  three  days  after,  when  he 
recovered  his  sight,  scales  fell  from  his  eyes.  It  will  hardly 
be  urged  that  the  scales  were  visionary  ones,  or  that  they 
could  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  Paul's  mind  on  his 
body. 

So  far  are  the  contents  of  the  Epistles  from  justifying 
the  observation  that  St.  Paul  was  a  man  of  such  a  mental 
temperament  as  to  have  led  him  to  confound  between  the 
subjective  and  the  objective,  that  they  point  to  a  conclusion 
directly  opposite.  As  I  have  observed  in  the  sixth  Lecture, 
if  he  had  been  a  man  of  this  temperament,  the  discussion 
respecting  the  supernatural  gifts  must  have  afforded  ample 
opportunity  for  its  display.  Yet  during  the  whole  discus- 
sion we  find  nothing  but  the  soundest  reason  and  the  acutest 
mental  discrimination.  As  I  have  observed,  the  calm  judg- 
ment exhibited  by  the  Apostle  throughout  the  entire  discus- 
sion utterly  negatives  the  hypothesis  in  question. 

The  Epistles  unquestionably  affirm  that  he  had  truth 
communicated  to  his  mind  by  revelation.  But  to  erect  on 
this  fact  the  theory  that  he  was  a  man  of  that  peculiar  tem- 
perament which  leads  to  the  confounding  of  the  subjective 
and  the  objective  is  to  assume  the  point  at  issue.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Epistles  abound  with  examples  of  his  discrimi- 
nating between  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  and  the 
divine  illumination  with  which  he  believed  himself  to  have 
been  favoured  j  and  they  do  not  furnish  us  with  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  two  are  confounded  together.  The 
distinction  between  the  affirmations  of  Paul  in  his  human 
character — even  those  which  he  made,  as  one  who  had 
"  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful,"  and  "  believ- 
ing that  he  had  the  Spirit  of  God,"  is  everywhere  clearly 
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marked  off  from  that  knowledge  ■which  he  believed  to  have 
been  imparted  to  him  by  express  revelation. 

The  following  is  the  only  apparent  instance  to  the  con- 
trary, which  will  therefore  require  a  brief  consideration. 
The  Apostle  writes,  "  It  is  not  expedient  for  me  doubtless  to 
glory.  I  will  come  to  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord. 
I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  about  fourteen  years  ago  (whether 
in  the  body,  I  cannot  tell ;  or  whether  out  of  the  body,  I 
cannot  tell :  God  knoweth) ;  such  an  one  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven.  And  I  knew  such  a  man  (whether  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God  knoweth ;) 
How  that  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  and  heard  un- 
speakable words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  {l%ov,  possible)  for 
a  man  to  utter.  .  .  .  And  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above 
measure  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations,"  &c. 
(2  Cor.  xii.  1-7.) 

This  passage  is  remarkable,  and  clearly  establishes  the 
following  facts  : — 

First :  that  St.  Paul  somewhere  near  the  time  of  his  con- 
version believed  himself  to  have  been  favoured  with  a  pre- 
ternatural illumination  respecting  divine  truth. 

Secondly  :  that  this  illumination  was  imparted  by  means 
of  visions. 

Thirdly  :  that  in  the  particular  vision  in  question,  his  own 
consciousness  was  unable  to  determine  whether  he  was  "  in 
the  body  or  out  of  it." 

Fourthly  ;  that  as  far  as  consciousness  was  concerned,  he 
seemed  to  be  translated  out  of  this  world  into  a  higher 
sphere. 

So  far  then  is  this  passage  from  justifying  the  idea  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  confounding  the  subjective  and  the 
objective,  that  it  proves  that  on  ordinary  occasions  he  care- 
fully discriminated  between  them.  He  tells  us  twice  over, 
that  on  this  particular  occasion  he  could  not  tell  for  certain 
whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  it.  He  was  fully 
aware  that  it  was  a  vision,  but  whether  it  was  attended  with 
a  local  transportation  of  his  personality,   he  was  ignorant. 
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The  twofold  aflBrmation  therefore  of  his  ignorance  on  this 
particular  occasion  proves  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  exer- 
cising a  careful  discrimination  between  his  visions  and  the 
creations  of  his  own  mind ;  and  consequently  that  his  mental 
character  was  the  opposite  of  that  which  the  propounders  of 
the  theory,  that  the  appearance  of  Our  Lord  on  the  road  to 
Damascus  was  a  creation  of  his  own  disordered  imagination, 
are  compelled  to  assume. 

The  other  visions  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  such  as  the  trance  in  the  temple,  the  vision  of 
the  man  of  Macedonia,  the  subsequent  vision  of  Our  Lord 
after  St.  Paul's  arrest,  and  the  appearance  of  the  angol 
during  his  voyage  to  Rome,  are  of  a  precisely  similar  cha- 
racter ;  and  instead  of  affording  the  smallest  countenance  to 
the  opinion  that  he  could  not  discriminate  on  these  occa- 
sions between  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  prove  that 
he  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  doing  so. 
Let  me  briefly  recapitulate. 

Paul  left  Jerusalem  for  Damascus  "  breathing  out  threat- 
enings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord," 
"being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,"  "  exceedingly  zealous 
for  the  traditions  of  his  fathers."  Such  a  state  of  miad  both 
philosophy  and  science  teach  us  to  be  the  direct  opposite  to 
that  which  would  have  been  necessary  for  seeing  a  vision  of 
Jesus  and  mistaking  it  for  a  reality,  even  if  we  assume, 
contrary  to  the  conditions  of  the  history,  that  the  Apostle 
encountered  a  thunderstorm  on  the  way.  The  Apostle  and 
his  companions  believed  themselves  to  have  been  encom- 
passed suddenly  by  a  light  brighter  than  the  sun.  They  fall 
to  the  earth.  Paul  beholds  a  divine  appearance,  which 
addresses  him  by  name  j  expostulates  with  him  for  perse- 
cuting Him ;  affirms  that  He  is  Jesus,  and  informs  him  that 
he  shall  be  instructed  in  what  His  pleasure  is,  after  he  has 
entered  the  city.  The  appearance  deprives  the  Apostle  of 
his  eye-sight.  Three  days  he  contiaues  in  Damascus  in 
profound  meditation,  after  which  he  openly  joins  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  on  which  occasion  he  recovers  his   sight  by  the 
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visible  falling  of  scales  from  his  eyes.  From  this  day  fortli 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  St.  Paul  became  the  most  zealous  of 
Christian  Missionaries.  That  Jesus,  who  had  been  the 
object  of  his  deepest  hatred,  became  the  object  of  his  most 
ardent  love.  His  narrow-mindedness  and  zeal  for  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  fathers,  was  changed  into  the  most  Catholic 
Christianity  and  a  readiness  to  encounter  every  danger  in  its 
propagation.  The  subsequent  life  of  the  persecutor  was  one 
continued  act  of  self-devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  persecuted, 
despite  of  all  dangers  and  sufferings.  Such  are  the  facts. 
Let  philosophy  or  science,  if  it  can,  afford  any  rational 
account  of  them  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  the  result 
of  mental  hallucination. 


SUPPLEMENT    II. 


The  following  are  Dr.  Carpenter's  positions  as  stated  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  article  on  "  the  Fallacies  of  Testi- 
mony ■"• — 

"  Now  I  fail  to  see  what  stronger  external  evidence  there 
is  of  any  of  the  supernatural  occurrences  chronicled  in  the 
Old  Testament,  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  assured 
conviction  of  this  Jewish  community  as  to  what  is  taking 
place  at  the  present  time  under  their  own  eyes.  And 
assuming,  as  I  suppose  most  of  us  should  be  ready  to  do, 
that  the  testimony  to  these  contemporary  wonders  would 
break  down  under  the  rigorous  test  of  a  searching  examina- 
tion, I  ask  whether  we  are  not  equally  justified  in  the 
assumption  that  a  similar  scrutiny,  if  we  had  the  power  to 
apply  it,  would  in  like  manner  dispose  of  many  of  the 
narratives  of  old  time,  either  as  distortions  of  real  occur- 
rences, or  as  altogether  legendary. 

"  In  regard  to  the  New  Testament  miracles  generally, 
whilst  failing  to  see  in  what  respect  the  external  testimony 
in  their  behalf  is  stronger  than  it  is  for  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  attributed  to  St.  Columba,  I  limit  myself  at  present 
to  the  following  questions  : — 
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"  First.  Whetlier  the  '  miracles  of  healing'  mayjiot  have 
had  a  foundation  of  reality  in  '  natural'  agencies  perfectly 
well  known  to  such  as  have  scientifically  studied  the  action 
of  the  mind  upon  the  body.  In  regard  to  one  form  of  these 
supposed  miracles — the  casting  out  of  devils — I  suppose  that 
I  need  not  in  these  days  adduce  any  argument  to  disprove 
the  old  notion  of  '  demoniacal  possession,'  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  belief  in  such  '  possession'  in  the  case  of 
lunatics,  epileptics,  &c.,  and  the  belief  in  the  powers  of 
'  exorcists'  to  get  rid  of  it,  is  still  as  prevalent  among 
Eastern  nations  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Christ.  And  I 
suppose,  too,  that  since  travellers  have  found  that  the  Pool 
of  Bethesda  is  fed  by  an  intermittent  spring,  few  now 
seriously  beUeve  in  the  occasional  appearance  of  an  '  angel' 
who  moved  its  water  ;  or  in  the  cure  of  the  first  among  the 
expectant  sick  who  got  himself  placed  in  it,  by  any  other 
agency  than  his  'faith'  in  the  efficacy  of  the  means.  I 
simply  claim  the  right  to  a  more  extended  application  of  the 
same  critical  method. 

"  Secondly.  Whether  we  have  not  a  similar  right  to  bring 
to  bear  on  the  study  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  the  same 
principles  of  criticism  as  guided  the  early  Fathers  in  their 
construction  of  the  Canon,  with  all  the  enlightenment  which 
we  derive  from  the  subsequent  history  of  Christianity,  aided 
by  that  of  other  forms  of  religious  belief.  The  early 
Christian  Fathers  were  troubled  with  no  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  miracles  in  themselves  ;  and  they  testified  to  the 
healing  of  the  sick,  the  casting  out  of  devils,  and  even  the 
raising  of  the  dead,  as  well-known  facts  of  their  own  time. 
But  they  rejected  some  current  narratives  of  the  miraculous 
which  they  did  not  regard  as  adequately  authenticated,  and 
others  as  considering  them  puerile.  Looking  at  it  not  only 
as  our  right,  but  as  our  duty,  to  bring  the  higher  critical 
enlightenment  of  the  present  day  to  bear  upon  the  study  of 
the  Gospel  records,  I  ask  whether  both  past  and  contem- 
porary history  do  not  afford  such  a  body  of  evidence  of  a 
prevalent  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  distortion,  in  the 
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representation  of  actual  occurrences  in  which  '  supernatural' 
agencies  are  supposed  to  have  been  concerned,  as  entitles 
us,  without  attempting  any  detailed  analysis,  to  believe  that 
if  we  could  know  what  really  did  happen,  it  would  often 
prove  to  be  something  very  different  from  what  is  narrated. 

"  By  such  a  general  admission,  we  may  remove  the  serious 
difficulties  to  which  I  alluded  at  the  outset — difficulties  which 
must,  I  think,  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Locke, 
when  he  recorded,  in  the  Common-place  Book  published  by 
Lord  King,  the  remarkable  aphorism  that  '  the  doctrine 
proves  the  miracles,  rather  than  the  miracles  the  doctrine.'  " 
— Conteimporary  Review,  Jan.  1876. 

I  should  in  justice  to  Dr.  Carpenter  quote  a  brief  passage 
from  the  earlier  portion  of  the  article  : — 

'■^And,  moreover,  I  observe  it  to  be  among  those,  in 
various  religious  denominations,  who  are  converging  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  '  authority'  of  Christianity  most  surely 
consists  in  the  direct  appeal  it  makes  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  mankind, — who  most  fully  recognize  in  the  life, 
teaching,  and  death  of  Christ,  that  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  {h.tfaxi'yacrfia  ttiq  So^rje  koi  ■)(a.paKTrip  ti]q  {nrocTTacTSWQ 
avTov)  which  constitutes  him  their  Master  and  Lord, — and 
who  most  earnestly  and  constantly  aim  to  fashion  their  own 
lives  on  the  model  of  his, — that  there  is  the  greatest  readi- 
ness to  admit  that  the  records  of  that  life  are  tinged  by  the 
prepossessions,  and  subject  to  the  inaccuracies,  to  which  all 
human  testimony  is  liable." 

"  But  the  Scientific  Theist  who  regards  the  so-called 
'  Laws  of  Nature'  as  nothing  else  than  Man's  expressions  of 
so  much  of  the  Divine  Order  as  it  lies  within  his  power  to 
discern,  and  who  looks  at  the  uninterruptedness  of  this  order 
as  the  highest  evidence  of  its  original  perfection,  need  find 
(as  it  seems  to  me)  no  abstract  difficulty  in  the  conception 
that  the  Author  of  Nature  can,  if  He  will,  occasionally 
depart  from  it.  And  hence,  as  I  deem  it  presumptuous  to 
deny  that  there  might  be  occasions  which  in  His  wisdom 
may  require  such  departure,  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  such 
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scientific  '  prepossession'  against  miracles  as  would  prevent 
me  from  accepting  them  as  facts,  if  trustworthy  evidence  of 
their  reality  could  be  adduced.  The  question  with  me, 
therefore,  is  simply : — '  Have  we  any  adequate  historical 
ground  for  the  belief  that  such  departure  has  ever  taken 
place?'" 

It  may  fairly  be  assumed  from  this  last  passage,  that 
although  Dr.  Carpenter  holds  the  moral  character  of  Jesus 
in  the  highest  estimation,  he  does  not  accept  His  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  as  a  fact  which  is  capable  of  proof.  If 
he  did,  the  question  whether  we  have  any  historical  ground 
for  the  belief  that  "  such  a  departure"  (viz.  from  that 
uniform  reign  of  law  which  is  commonly  affirmed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  miracle)  has  ever  taken 
place,  would  be  irrelevant.  The  author  also  seems  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  Eesurrection 
and  the  other  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
either  as  to  the  attestation  on  which  it  rests,  or  as  regards 
its  evidential  value.  Further :  a  miracle  in  his  view  is 
nothing  but  an  extraordinary  occurrence  in  the  physical 
universe,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  forces 
of  a  whoUy  different  kind  from  those  at  present  in  activity. 
Not  one  of  his  obseiwations  recognizes  the  possibility  of 
moral  miracles,  such  as  I  have  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
Lectures.  In  a  word,  his  views  on  the  entire  question  are 
identical  with  those  which  were  propounded  in  the  evidential 
treatises  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present.  I  draw  attention  to  this,  because  such  are  the 
views  generally  propounded  by  scientific  men  when  they 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  Christian  miracles. 
They  have  probably  been  betrayed  into  this  mode  of  hand- 
ling the  subject  through  the  defective  state  of  our  evidential 
literature  ;  but  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  so  doing 
they  have  overlooked  the  real  point  at  issue.  It  will  there- 
fore be  my  duty  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  subject  is  here  treated. 

The  question  is  argued  as  if  the  whole  of  the  miracles 
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recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  stood  on  a 
common  level  in  point  of  attestation^  and  were  of  equal 
evidential  value.  This  course  has  been  so  commonly- 
adopted  that  it  is  impossible  too  energetically  to  protest 
against  it.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  one  miracle 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Resurrection  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  holds  a  position  in  point  of  attestation  which 
is  occupied  by  no  other,  and  is  also  distinctly  affirmed  by 
the  sacred  writers  to  be  the  foundation  on  which  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  built.  This  being  so,  I  ask.  Why  do  not 
those  who  deny  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, confine  themselves  to  this  one  great  issue  ?  To  what 
purpose  is  it  to  endeavour  to  disprove  the  truth  of  the  other 
miracles,  or  to  explain  them  away,  while  this  one  is  left 
standing  ?  If  it  is  true,  it  will  sustain  all  the  rest ;  if  it  is 
not  true,  all  the  others  will  fall  with  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  nnphilosophical  than  the  mode 
which  is  generally  adopted  by  our  opponents  of  dealing  with 
the  miracles  in  a  mass,  and  attempting  to  account  for  those 
which  rest  on  an  inferior  attestation  instead  of  concentrating 
their  efEorts  on  the  centre  of  the  Christian  position.  Scientific 
men  would  be  the  first  to  protest  against  the  application 
of  such  a  method  to  any  great  subject  of  their  investiga- 
tions, and  their  complaint  would  be  just.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  body  of  theologians  were  to  attack  the  credibility  of 
geology,  and  in  doing  so,  to  mix  up  all  the  theories  which 
have  been  propounded  by  geologists,  and  affirm  that  the 
best  authenticated  rest  on  no  better  evidence  than  the 
weakest ;  and  having  demolished  these  latter,  were  then  to 
raise  a  shout  of  triumph,  and  boast  that  they  had  demolished 
geology  as  a  science.  They  would  justly  denounce  this 
course  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  irrational  conduct  of 
theologians.  Yet  this  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  question  of  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament  has  been  discussed.  It  is  the  very  course  which 
has  been  pursued  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  His  first  observations 
are  directed  to  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament.     Having 
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adduced  the  case  of  a  body  of  fanatic  Jews  who  at  the 
present  day  are  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  some  very  gro- 
tesque miraculous  performances,  he  observes  that  he  fails  to 
see  that  the  miracles  which  are  chronicled  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment rest  on  any  stronger  attestation  than  the  convictions 
of  this  Jewish  community. 

I  reply,  first : 

In  discussing  this  question  it  is  absurd  to  begin  with 
the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  readily  allow 
that  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  is  far  weaker  than 
that  for  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New.  In  fact,  our 
reason  for  believing  in  their  reahty  is,  not  the  evidence 
per  se,  but  the  general  recognition  which  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  give  to  the  books  of  the  Old.  To  treat  the 
subject  as  though  the  evidence  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  man  who  was  thi'own  into  Elisha's  grave  was  on  a  par 
with  that  of  our  blessed  Lord,  would  be  simply  absurd, 
when  the  one  was  barren  of  result  and  the  other  forms 
the  foundation  on  which  the  Christian  Church  has  been 
erected,  and  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
If  Jesus  Christ  really  rose  from  the  dead,  Christianity  must 
be  a  divine  revelation,  even  if  we  were  unable  to  establish 
the  historical  credibility  of  a  single  miracle  recorded  ia  the 
Old  Testament. 

Secondly:  the  fallacy  is  committed  of  placing  all  the 
miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  same  level  ia  point  of 
attestation.  As  among  the  New  Testament  miracles  there 
is  one  which  holds  a  place  of  special  prominence — the  Resur- 
rection— so  there  is  a  series  among  those  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  hold  a  similar  position,  the  great  miracles  of  the 
Exodus.  It  is  not  my  duty  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  their  historical  credibility,  but  simply  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  point  of  attestation  they  exceed 
that  of  every  other  miracle  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
They  are  directly  connected  with  the  historical  life  of  the 
Jewish  nation  and  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  Church.  From 
that  hour  to  this  the  Jewish  nation  has  lived  a  life  differing 
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in  character  and  intensity  from  that  of  every  other  nation. 
It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  some  events  connected  with 
the  Exodus  created  this  nation.  Their  sojourn  in  Egypt  is 
historical ;  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  is  historical ;  their 
conquest  of  Canaan  is  historical.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
Jewish  nation  have  always  affirmed  that  these  events,  includ- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  Church,  were  in  the  closest 
way  connected  with  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus,  and  they 
are  in  the  closest  manner  united  with  them  in  the  Jewish 
records.  I  fully  admit  that  all  this  does  not  prove  that  they 
were  actually  performed ;  but  in  point  of  attestation  it 
clearly  places  them  in  a  very  different  position  from  some  of 
the  miracles  performed  by  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

The  same  observations  are  even  more  applicable  to  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  Nothing  can  be  more 
illogical  than  to  treat  them  in  a  mass  as  though  they  all 
stood  on  the  same  level  in  point  of  attestation.  Such  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  question  would  be  in  itself  suffi- 
ciently unscientific }  but  it  is  greatly  aggravated  when  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  especially  selected  one 
of  those  miracles,  and  affirmed  that  with  its  truth  or  false- 
hood their  case  stands  or  falls.  "If,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  Christ 
be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is 
also  vain.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of  God, 
because  we  have  testified  of  God  that  He  raised  up  Christ, 
whom  He  raised  not  up,  if  so  be  the  dead  rise  not." 

It  is  therefore  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  Christian 
position  to  call  upon  us  to  adduce  direct  proof  for  each 
miracle  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection,  and  to 
show  that  the  followers  of  Jesus,  who  must  have  witnessed 
the  events  of  His  ministry,  reported  that  He  performed  a 
number  of  actions  which  must  have  involved  the  possession 
of  a  superhuman  power.  As  I  have  said  before,  if  He  rose 
from  the  dead,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  other  miracles 
were  performed  by  Him  tha.n  that  none  were ;  and  this 
one    great   miracle   being   established,    the    truth    of    the 
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others  requires  no  stronger  attestation  than  the  ordi- 
nary events  of  history,  but  may  be  accepted  without  the 
necessity  of  pointing  out  who  were  the  witnesses  of  each 
particular  one,  or  proving  that  they  were  competent  judges 
as  to  its  really  miraculous  character.  Even  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  some  have  been  incoiTectly  attributed  to  Him, 
or  that  they  were  wrought  by  calling  into  greater  activity 
forces  which  under  certain  known  conditions  energize  in 
man,  it  would  leave  the  real  point  of  the  Christian  argument 
untouched.  Scientific  men  should  clearly  understand  that 
the  Christian  position  is  not  dependent  on  our  ability  to 
prove  the  truth  of  every  miracle  which  is  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  but  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
manifestation  by  Him  of  a  superhuman  power  exerted  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  world  during  eighteen  centuries  of 
history.  To  discuss  the  question  on  other  principles  is  to 
raise  a  false  issue. 

It  appears  however  that  Dr.  Carpenter  has  other  objec- 
tions against  the  Christian  miracles  than  those  which  have 
been  adduced  by  him  in  the  Essay  which  I  am  considering. 
"I  limit  myself  at  present,"  he  says,  "to  the  following 
questions."  Whether  these  other  objections  are  stronger, 
or  weaker,  than  those  which  he  has  adduced,  we  are  left  in 
ignorance ;  but  the  reader  is  allowed  to  remain  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  yet  some  formidable  force  held  in 
reserve  with  which  he  is  prepared  to  fall  upon  the  Christian 
position.  Such  a  force,  even  when  existing  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation, has  produced  a  powerful  influence  on  the  decision  of 
many  a  battle  in  actual  warfare.  All  that  we  can  do  on  the 
present  occasion  is  to  guard  against  the  influence  which  any 
unknown  force  of  reasoning  which  is  held  in  reserve  may 
exert  in  our  imaginations,  and  to  point  out  that  that  which 
is  actually  employed  wholly  fails  to  touch  the  Christian 
argument. 

First :  we  are  asked  to  solve  the  question  "  whether  '  the 
miracles  of  healing '  may  not  have  had  a  foundation  of 
reality  in  natural  agencies  perfectly  well  known  to  such  as 
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have  scientifically  studied  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body?"  The  meaning  of  this  question  is  made  sufficiently 
clear  by  another  passage  (p.  292).  After  speaking  of  the 
effects  which  the  mind  when  powerfully  exerted  can  produce 
on  our  bodily  frames^  (for  Dr.  Carpenter  is  of  opinion  that 
even  the  marks  of  the  stigmata  aflBrmed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced on  certain  Medieval  Saints,  have  been  produced  in 
this  manner,)  he  writes  : 

"  In  these  and  similar  phenomena  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  possession  of  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  healer  seems 
to  be  necessary  for  the  excitement  of  the  faith  of  those 
operated  on;  and  the  healer  recognizes  by  a  kind  of 
intuition,  the  existence  of  that  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  Do  not  several  phrases  in  the  Gospel  narratives 
point  to  the  same  relations  as  existing  between  Jesus,  and 
the  sufferers  who  sought  his  aid  ?  The  cure  is  constantly 
attributed  to  the  '  faith '  of  the  patient,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  told  that '  Jesus  did  not  do  many  mighty 
works  in  his  own  country,  because  of  their  unbelief ' — the 
very  condition  which,  if  these  mighty  works  had  been 
performed  by  His  own  will  alone,  would  have  been  supposed 
to  call  forth  its  exertion,  but  which  is  perfectly  conformable 
to  our  own  experience  of  the  wonders  of  mesmerism, 
spiritualism,  &c.  So  Paul  is  spoken  of  as  '  steadfastly 
beholding  the  cripple  at  Lystra,  and  seeing  that  he  had 
faith  to  be  healed.'  " 

The  question  here  proposed  for  our  solution,  "  whether 
"  the  miracles  of  healing  may  not  have  had  a  foundation  in 
"  natural  agencies  well  known  to  such  as  have  studied  the 
"  action  of  the  mind  on  the  body  "  is  altogether  beside  the 
point  at  issue.  Such  might  have  been  the  case  without 
interfering  with  their  miraculous  character.  There  is  no 
reason  why  in  the  performance  of  a  miracle.  Our  Lord  should 
not  have  made  use  of  forces  already  existing  in  the  universe, 
only  so  modifying  and  combining  them,  as  to  be  a  special 
manifestation  of  purpose ;  for  it  is  this  manifestation  which 
constitutes  the  great  distinction  between  an  unusual  occur- 
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rence  and  a  miracle.  Dr.  Carpenter  however  has  adopted 
the  idea  that  to  constitute  an  event  a  miracle^  its  occurrence 
must  involve  either  a  violation  or  a  suspension  of  the  laws 
of  nature ;  and  that  it  would  be  no  longer  a  miracle  if 
caused  by  the  agency  of  forces  already  existing.  He  seems 
in  short  to  think  that  to  constitute  an  event  a  miracle  it 
must  be  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the  divine  Tiill 
alone,  without  the  intervention  of  any  secondary  causes. 
The  inaccuracy  of  this  idea  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  a 
supplement  to  a  former  Lecture.  As  therefore  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  Our  Lord's  miracles  wrought  in  material 
nature,  such  as  the  turning  of  the  water  into  wine,  and  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  may  have  had  a  "foundation" 
in  forces  already  existing,  by  combining  and  imparting  to 
them  a  different  direction,  without  involving  any  creative 
act,  in  the  same  manner  He  may  have  made  use  of  forces 
energizing  in  man,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  miraculous 
cures.  I  do  not  say,  that  this  was  the  real  mode  of  their 
performance ;  but  the  mere  possibility  that  it  may  have 
been  so,  is  a  suflScient  answer  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  objection. 
He  that  used  a  strong  east  wind  as  the  intermediate  agent 
for  effecting  the  great  miracle  of  the  Exodus  may  also  have 
wrought  His  miraculous  cures  by  the  combination  and 
intensifying  of  forces  already  acting  in  man.  The  event 
would  be  none  the  less  a  miracle,  provided  it  exceeded 
human  power  to  summon  them  into  activity,  and  to  combine 
and  direct  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  realize  the  special 
purpose  of  His  will. 

But  Dr.  Carpenter  goes  considerably  further,  and  observ- 
ing that  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  generally  required 
"faith"  in  the  patient  as  a  condition  of  the  exercise  of  their 
miraculous  powers,  propounds  a  theory  that  their  miracles 
may  have  been  brought  about  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
wonders  of  mesmerism  and  spiritualism ;  and  that  the 
operator  discovered  the  presence  of  a  suitable  amount  of 
faith  in  the  patient  by  a  kind  of  intuition. 

Here  again  the  reasoning  is  singularly  unfortunate,   for 
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unless  the  principle  which  he  has  laid  down  is  capable  of 
accounting  for  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tamentj  it  is  valueless  as  affording  an  adequate  account 
of  the  origin  of  any  of  them.  Even  if  we  admit  that  some  of 
the  cures  could  have  been  effected  by  exciting  a  powerful 
action  on  the  nervous  system^  all  the  most  important  miracles 
lie  outside  its  limits ;  but  Dr.  Carpenter  falls  into  the  fallacy 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded  of  disposing  of  them  all  in  a 
mass. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  truth  of  his  position, 
as  to  the  influence  which  a  powerfully  excited  "  faith/'  call 
it  by  whatever  name  we  please,  whether  prepossession,  fixed 
idea,  or  expectancy,  can  exert  on  our  bodily  frames.  It  is 
doubtless  startling  to  be  informed  that  mental  phenomena  of 
this  description  can  produce  the  stigmata ;  but  on  general 
points  of  physiology  I  am  ready  to  accept  Dr.  Carpenter  as 
an  authority.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  not  only  is  "  faith" 
the  mightiest  power  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  worlds,  but  it 
can  also  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  man's  bodily  structure. 
Of  this  we  have  all  of  us,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  had 
experience.  But  real  as  this  power  is,  and  although  the 
precise  limits  within  which  it  can  be  exerted  are  unknown, 
there  are  certain  bounds  which  it  cannot  pass.  I  submit, 
therefore,  the  following  reasons,  which  render  it  certain  that 
Dr.  Carpenter's  position  leaves  the  Christian  argument 
untouched. 

First :  whatever  power  faith  may  be  capable  of  exerting, 
it  is  plain  that  it  could  not  have  effected  the  Resurrection  of 
Our  Lord ;  and  that  this  event,  if  an  actual  occurrence,  lay 
wholly  beyond  its  limits.  This  being  so,  it  is  simply  futile 
to  propound  the  action  of  this  principle,  as  accounting  for 
any  number  of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels,  while  it  leaves 
the  greatest  of  them  unexplained. 

Secondly  :  there  are  several  other  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  such  as  the  iastantaneous  giving  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  of  hearing  to  the  deaf,  speech  to  the  dumb,  the  cure 
of  lepers  by  a  word,  and  others,  which  the  principle  of  faith 
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in  any  known  condition  of  its  action^  -would  hare  been 
utterly  unable  to  effect.  This  being  sOj  it  is  useless  to 
propound  this  principle  as  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
miracles  in  the  New  Testament,  while  it  is  at  best  only 
capable  of  accounting  for  a  limited  number  of  them. 

Thirdly:  it  by  no  means  follows,  even  if  the  action  of 
powerful  faith  was  one  of  the  intermediate  instrumentalities 
through  which  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  were 
effected,  that  it  nullifies  their  miraculous  character.  To 
affirm  that  it  does  so,  is  quietly  to  assume  that  God 
cannot  work  miracles  through  the  agency  of  forces  already 
existing  in  nature  and  in  man.  I  must  repeat  it  once 
more,  that  the  particular  force  employed  in  its  produc- 
tion does  not  constitute  an  event  a  miracle,  but  the  com- 
bining of  forces,  be  they  what  they  may,  and  the  imparting 
to  them  such  a  direction  as  to  be  a  manifestation  of  purpose. 
Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  the  case  of  the  woman  who 
for  twelve  years  had  suffered  from  an  issue  of  blood,  and 
whose  case  had  baffled  the  skill  of  the  physicians  of  the  time. 
Our  Lord  tells  her  that  her  faith  has  saved  her.  If  we 
admit  that  her  faith  wrought  so  powerfully  on  her  bodily 
frame,  that  it  effected  her  instant  cure,  will  Dr.  Carpenter 
affirm  that  there  are  any  known  cases  of  instantaneous  cures 
effected  by  mesmerism  ?  If  not,  the  principle  is  worthless 
to  invalidate  the  reality  of  even  the  miracle  in  question,  stiU 
more  that  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  in  general. 

The  position  which  I  take  is  this.  The  miracles  wrought 
by  Our  Lord  were  the  natural  results  of  the  divine  which 
dwelt  within  Him,  just  as  ordinary  human  actions  are  the 
natural  results  of  the  forces  energizing  in  man.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  necessarily  involves  an  interruption 
of  the  order  of  nature.  To  take  an  illustration :  If  the 
more  intelligent  animals  have  any  perception  of  such 
an  order,  a  large  number  of  human  actions  must  appear 
to  them  violations  of  the  only  order  which  their  limited 
faculties  enable  them  to  conceive.  At  any  rate,  they 
must  be  to  them  utterly  incomprehensible ;  nor  can  they 
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have  tlie  smallest  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  forces  by 
■which  they  are  effected.  Eelatively  to  them  therefore,  they 
are  miraculous.  Yet  we  know  that  what  man  really  does, 
when  he  performs  such  actions,  is  not  to  suspend  or  violate 
any  natural  law,  but  merely  to  give  a  particular  direction  to 
the  existing  forces  of  the  universe,  by  means  of  his  intelli- 
gent volition.  In  the  same  manner  then,  if  our  blessed 
Lord  was  really  a  superhuman  Christ,  actions  which  were 
the  natural  results  of  his  superhuman  working,  would  be 
miraculous  to  men,  just  as  in  accordance  with  the  above 
illustration,  many  human  actions  must  be  to  the  highest  in- 
telhgence  of  the  inferior  races.  Such  actions  are  in  fact 
signs  (o-jjjuETa) ;  those  which  are  peculiar  to  man,  of  the  pre- 
sence of  human  intelUgence  and  power  j  those  of  the  divine 
Christ,  of  diviue  intelligence  and  power.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  even  if  Dr.  Carpenter's  theory  is  correct,  it  is 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  away  the  miracles  which 
the  Gospels  have  attributed  to  Our  Lord. 

As  the  real  nature  of  possession  is  a  point  which  is  still 
eagerly  debated,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  express  an 
opinion  of  my  own.  I  have  fully  considered  the  position  taken 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  on  that  subject  in  Chap- 
ters IX.  to  XII.  of  The  Supernatural  in  the  New  Testament. 
I  shall  only  observe  that  Dr.  Carpenter  is  labouring  under 
a  misconception  when  he  supposes  that  the  question  of 
possession  has  been  finally  disposed  of,  and  that  the  belief 
in  its  objective  reality  is  incapable  of  a  rational  defence. 
Before  he  can  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  his  philosophy  must 
give  us  a  rational  solution  of  those  terrible  manifestations  of 
the  human  mind,  which  a  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy 
witness  has  recently  described  as  having  come  under  his  own 
observation  among  the  devil-worshippers  iu  India;*  and  of 
many  other  of  its  abnormal  activities.  As  far  as  the  present 
argument  is  concerned,  it  matters  not  whether  the  persons 

*  See  Contemporary  Review,  February  1876,  "  Demonolatry,  Deril- 
dancing  and  Demoniacal  Possession.'' 
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who  were  cured  by  Our  Lord  were  demoniacs,  jpianiacs,  or 
both.  In  either  case  their  cure,  as  described  in  the  Gospels, 
would  have  been  equally  miraculous.  Insanity  is  in  many 
instances  a  complaint  capable  of  cure  by  human  means,  under 
proper  treatment.  But  the  mode  in  which  Our  Lord  cured 
demoniacs  would  be  found  utterly  inefficacious  in  the  hands 
of  our  physicians  for  the  cure  of  lunacy.  The  successful 
application  of  their  method  is  a  sign  (itjjjueTov)  of  human 
skill ;  that  of  Our  Lord,  of  the  power  of  the  divine  Christ. 

With  respect  to  the  descent  of  the  angel  to  trouble  the 
waters  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  I  need  only  remark  that 
the  issue  here  raised  is  irrelevant  to  the  point  under 
discussion.  He  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  most  recent 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  on  the  authority  of  the 
best  manuscripts,  reject  the  passage  as  a  spurious  addition 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

I  fully  concur  with  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  it  is  both  our 
right  and  our  duty  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  Gospel  narratives 
the  same  principles  of  criticism  as  guided  the  early  fathers 
in  their  construction  of  the  Canon,  aided  by  all  the  enlight- 
enment which  we  derive  from  the  subsequent  history  of 
Christianity,  and  of  other  forms  of  religious  belief.  I  would 
even  add  to  what  he  considers  necessary  for  the  successful 
study  of  the  question,  and  say,  aided  by  all  the  light  which 
we  can  derive  from  any  quarter  whatever.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  Gospel  narratives  have  long  felt  this  to  be  both 
their  right  and  their  duty ;  and  that  it  is  so,  is  certainly  no 
discovery  of  the  author  before  me.  But  while  we  feel  it  to 
be  a  duty  to  bring  to  bear  the  whole  enlightenment  of 
modern  times  on  this  subject,  we  think  that  this  can  only 
be  successfully  done  by  the  use  of  methods  which  are  strictly 
logical,  and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  induc- 
tive philosophy,  not  by  the  practice  so  generally  adopted  by 
a  particular  school  of  critical  historians,  of  creating  history 
out  of  their  own  subjective  consciousness  ;  nor  by  assuming 
that  everything  which  is  possible  is  probable  j  and  that 
everything  which  is  probable,  so  long  as  it  corresponds  to 
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our  own  ideas  of  what  things  ought  to  have  been,  is  a  cer- 
tainty on  which  we  may  erect  any  amount  of  theories, 
however  contradictory  they  may  be  to  all  the  realities 
of  life.  This  method  has  been  very  extensively  employed 
by  modern  critics,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  students  of 
physical  science,  when  they  attempt  to  deal  with  questions 
which  affect  the  inner  life  of  Christianity.  This  is  not  to 
import  modern  enlightenment  but  modern  darkness  into  the 
study  of  the  subject ;  and  instead  of  basing  our  beliefs  on 
the  firm  foundation  of  scientific  knowledge,  to  erect  them 
on  the  sandy  foundation  of  conjecture. 

The  following  passage  in  the  Essay  before  me  is  a  dan- 
gerous approach  to  the  use  of  some  of  these  darkening 
processes  ia  deahng  with  historical  questions. 

"  I  ask  whether  past  and  contemporary  history  do  not 
afford  such  a  body  of  evidence  of  a  prevailing  tendency 
to  exaggeration  and  distortion  in  the  representation  of  actual 
occurrences,  in  which  '  supernatural'  agencies  are  supposed 
to  have  been  concerned,  as  entitles  us,  without  attempting 
any  detailed  analysis,  to  believe  that  if  we  could  know  what 
really  did  happen,  it  would  often  prove  to  be  something 
very  different  from  what  is  narrated." 

In  one  sense,  these  last  words  are  very  like  a  truism ;  and 
we  shall  all  of  us  unanimously  agree  with  the  author  that 
"  if  we  could  know  what  really  did  happen,  it  would  often 
prove  to  be  something  very  different  from  what  is  narrated." 
This  is  not  only  true  of  many  miraculous  narratives,  but  of 
not  a  few  of  the  most  ordinary  events  of  life.  This  dispo- 
sition to  amplify  and  to  misrepresent  facts,  and  occasionally 
even  to  invent  them,  is  unfortunately  but  too  prevalent ;  but 
our  duty  in  all  such  cases  is  carefully  to  sift  out  the  truth ; 
and  not  to  take  refuge  in  a  universal  Pyrrhonism. 

The  principle  here  laid  down  by  Dr.  Carpenter  amounts 
to  this  : — "  Because  there  has  been  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
exaggeration  and  distortion  in  the  representation  of  actual 
occurrences  in  which  supernatural  agencies  are  supposed  to 
have  been  concerned ;"  therefore,  "  without  attempting  any 
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detailed  analysis  of  them/'  we  may  deal  with  ^them  in  a 
mass,  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  "  that,  if  we  knew 
what  really  did  happen,  it  would  often  prove  something 
very  different  from  what  is  narrated."  He  uses  the  word 
"  often,"  but  it  is  evident  that  what  he  really  had  in  his 
mind  was  not  "  often"  but  "  always ;"  for  if  this  were  only 
often  the  case,  the  observation  would  be  inapplicable  to 
the  point  at  issue ;  because  the  Gospel  miracles,  crowned 
as  they  are  by  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord,  which  rests, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  the  highest  form  of  historical  attesta- 
tion, would  have  the  strongest  possible  claim  to  stand  among 
the  excepted  number.  But  this  wholesale  method  of  dealing 
with  extensive  classes  of  occurrences,  which  vary  greatly  in 
the  attestation  on  which  they  rest,  without  any  detailed 
analysis  of  the  particulars,  is  alike  unphilosophical  and  un- 
historical.  Whenever  such  processes  are  employed,  they 
indicate  the  presence,  not  of  calm  philosophical  inquiry,  but 
of  a  foregone  conclusion. 

What  would  be  said  by  our  men  of  science  if  theolo- 
gians had  applied  the  same  method  four  or  five  cen- 
turies ago  to  every  fresh  discovery  as  it  occurred  ?  I 
admit  that  unhappily  there  have  been  times  when  theolo- 
gians employed  the  same  methods  as  those  adopted  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  in  respect  to  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels;  and 
none  are  more  stern  in  their  denunciations  of  them  than 
the  writers  in  question.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that 
when  Columbus  returned  from  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  related  the  wonders  he  had  seen,  he  had  been  met  by 
the  following  reasoning :  "  Does  not  past  and  contemporary 
history  afford  such  a  body  of  evidence  of  a  prevalent  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration  and  distortion  in  the  representation 
of  actual  occurrences  of  distant  voyages  and  travels  as  en- 
titles us,  without  any  detailed  analysis  of  the  evidence,  to 
believe  that  if  we  could  know  what  really  did  happen,  it 
would  prove  something  very  different  from  what  you  have 
told  us?" 

Of  Dr.  Carpenter's  work  on  "  Mental  Physiology"  I  wish 
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to  speak  with  the  greatest  respect.  While  I  am  far  from 
accepting  all  his  principles  and  conclusions,  I  have  to  thank 
him  for  his  successful  analysis  of  many  of  the  abnormal 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  and  above  all,  for  the 
devotion  with  which  he,  almost  alone  of  scientific  men,  has 
attempted  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  of 
Spiritualism,  that  greatest  of  all  the  delusions  of  modem 
times.  Whether  he  is  right  in  all  his  explanations  of  these 
phenomena  may  be  still  open  to  dispute ;  but  it  is  certainly 
high  time  that  both  religious  and  scientific  men  should 
investigate  them  to  their  foundation,  when  we  consider  that 
the  belief  in  their  objective  reality  has  been  accepted  not 
only  by  the  multitude,  but  by  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
cultivated  minds.  But  on  carefully  considering  the  expla- 
nations which  he  has  given  of  these  phenomena,  and  of 
various  other  delusions  of  the  past,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  some  of  them  were  capable  of  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invalidating  the  evidence  of  Our  Lord's  Eesurrec- 
tion,  and  that  they  were  almost  certain  to  produce  this  efiect 
on  those  who  have  not  made  the  whole  subject  a  matter  of 
careful  inquiry.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  imply  that  Dr. 
Carpenter,  in  propounding  them,  intended  them  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they  can  be  so 
used,  and  that  ordinary  readers  are  very  likely  so  to  use 
them.  I  have  therefore  felt  it  a  duty  to  point  out,  as  I 
have  done  in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  that  even  if  they  are 
the  true  solution  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  they 
have  no  real  bearing  on  the  attestation  of  that  great 
miracle,  on  the  objective  reality  of  which  the  Christian 
Church  is  erected.  With  respect  to  his  observations  on 
miracles  generally.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  only  shared  the  fate  of 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  have  entered  on  the  discus- 
sion of  questions  which  lie  outside  their  own  special  studies ; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  despite  his  own  belief  to  the 
contrary,  that  what  he  has  written  on  the  subject  of  miracles 
has  been  really  due  to  the  unconscious  presence  in  him  of 
that  form  of  "prepossession''  or  "fixed  idea"  which  is  the 
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"  eidolon"  of  scientific  men,  that  miracles  are  soiiighly  im- 
probable tbat  to  inquire  into  tbeir  evidence  in  any  particular 
instance  is  a  superfluous  task  j  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  this  prepossession  has  been 
occasioned  by  his  assuming  the  position  which  has  been 
taken  by  many  eminent  theologians  as  true,  that  the  idea  of 
a  miracle  necessarily  involves  either  a  suspension  or  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature. 
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LECTUEE   VIII. 


"  Tliat  whicli  I  speak,  I  speak  it  not  after  tlie  Lord,  but  as  it  were 
fooliBhly,  in  this  confidence  of  boasting." — 2  Coe.  xi.  17. 


There  is  no  one  thing  wMcli  at  the  present  day  is  occa- 
sioning a  greater  amount  of  difficulty  to  a  number  of  inqui- 
ring and  deeply  religious  minds  than  some  of  the  theories 
that    have    been    propounded  respecting   the   nature   and 
extent  of  the  inspiration  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
different  books  in  the  Bible  have  been  composed.     These 
theories  have  been  identified  in  the  popular  mind^  and  by 
not  a  few  students  of  science,  with  the  truth  of  Christianity 
itself.     I  have  been  informed  by  Christian  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  physical  sciencOj  that 
nothing  so  heavUy  presses  on  their  faith  as  the  persistency 
with  which  the  truth  of  revelation  has  been  identified  with 
these  theories  of  inspiration.      On   the   other  hand,   it   is 
certain  that  many  of  the  sharpest  attacks  of  unbelief  derive 
their    chief    strength   from   the   idea   that    Christianity   is 
pledged  to   their  truth.     On  one  point  I  can  speak  with 
something  like  authority  as  to  the  efiect  which  they  produce 
on  the  unbehef  of  the  working-classes   of  this  country.     I 
have  during  the  last  six  years  been  present  at  discussions  at 
which  I  have  heard  not  less  than  one  hundred  addresses, 
made  by  unbelievers  who  belong  to  this  class  of  society,  on 
points  which  they  consider  to  involve  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Taking  these  objections  as  a  whole,  I  feel  convinced 
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that  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  owe  their  entire  plausibility 
to  their  identification  of  that  particular  form  of  inspira- 
tion^  which  is  usually  designated  verbal  or  mechanical,  with 
a  divine  Eevelation.  To  this  theory  they  believe  Chris- 
tianity to  be  pledged,  and  consequently  that  every  objection 
which  can  be  urged  against  the  Old  Testament  on  the 
ground  that  its  statements  or  its  language  are  not  scienti- 
fically correct ;  or  that  its  moral  teaching  is  imperfect ;  or 
that  it  attributes  to  God  the  passions  of  humanity ;  or 
against  the  New  Testament,  on  the  ground  that  discre- 
pancies exist  in  the  Gospels  which  are  difficult  to  reconcile ; 
in  a  word,  that  everything  in  the  Bible  which  is  at  variance 
with  mechanical  verbal  accuracy  is  fatal  to  its  claim  to  be 
considered  a  revelation  from  God. 

Nor  are  these  opinions  confined  to  the  classes  in  question, 
but  with  various  modifications  there  is  also  among  educated 
men  a  wide-spread  belief  that  Christianity  must  answer  with 
its  life  for  our  inability  to  reconcile  every  statement  in  Scrip- 
ture with  the  discoveries  of  modern  science ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  with  the  popularly  accepted  views  of  what  Scripture 
affirms.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to  its  historical 
statements,  even  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  the  accuracy 
of  the  commonly  accepted  system  of  Chronology,  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  points  which  it  is  needless  here  to  particu- 
larize. The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  affirm  that  no  in- 
considerable number  of  the  objections  which  are  popularly 
urged  against  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narrative  generally,  are 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  each  of  them  must  belong 
to  that  class  of  historical  writings  which  rigidly  follow  the 
sequences  of  time  and  place ;  and  that  any  deviation  from 
this  is  fatal  to  their  historical  character.  All  this  has  been 
quietly  assumed  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
Gospels  affirm  in  definite  language  that  they  are  not  histories 
in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  but  memoirs;  compiled  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  a  religion ;  and  the  other  two,  if 
they  do  not  asserb  this  in  express  words,  plainly  imply  it. 
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On  similar  principles  the  demand  is  frequently  made  to 
defend  the  entire  morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  re- 
nounce our  Christianity,  as  though  it  were  inconceivable 
that  God's  revelations  can  have  been  of  a  progressive  cha- 
racter. In  fact,  turn  where  we  will,  we  are  confronted  with 
similar  objections,  most  of  which  owe  their  validity  to  the 
assumption  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  dependent  on 
our  ability  to  show  that  all  its  facts  and  phenomena  are  con- 
sistent with  the  theory  that  the  divine  assistance  which 
was  imparted  to  the  writers  of  the  sacred  books,  must  have 
been  of  such  a  character  as  to  guard  them  from  the 
possibility  of  error  on  all  subjects  alike,  whether  religious, 
philosophical,  scientific,  or  historical ;  and  that  to  con- 
cede the  possibility  of  error  on  any  one  of  these  points,  is 
to  surrender  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  accepted  as  a 
Eevelation  from  God.  From  this  has  resulted,  not  only  an 
extensive  diffusion  of  actual  unbelief,  but  (what  is  worthy 
of  our  deepest  attention)  a  large  number  of  religious  men 
have  been  greatly  shaken  and  disquieted  in  their  faith. 

This  evil  has  been  intensified  by  several  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  counteract  it.  Many  zealous  but  injudi- 
cious defenders  of  Christianity  have  propounded  solutions 
of  these  difficulties  of  so  inadequate  a  character,  that  they 
can  be  accepted  by  none  but  those  who  are  pledged  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  particular  hypothesis.*    The  effect  of  solu- 

*  I  adduce  one  of  a  very  extreme  character  from  a  recently  pub- 
lished work,  as  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  such  methods.  Common 
sense  for  eighteen  centuries  has  read  the  account  of  the  Crucifixion  as 
affirming  that  Our  Lord  was  crncified  between  two  robbers.  A  recent 
writer,  whom  it  wiU  be  unnecessary  to  name,  has  made  the  notable 
discovery,  that  he  was  crucified  between  four.  St.  Luke  designates 
the  persons  who  were  crucified  with  him  as  icaKovpyoi  (malefactors) ; 
the  other  evangelists  Xrjarai  (robbers).  This  writer  therefore  thinks 
it  necessary  to  maintain  that  a  KaKovpyoe  and  a  Xrjarfii;  were  crucified 
on  each  side  of  him.  This  is,  I  own,  a  very  exaggerated  instance,  but 
it  will  serve  my  purpose  of  illustrating  the  mischief  which  has  resulted 
from  propounding  inadequate  solutions  of  difficulties,  for  the  purpose 
of  bolstering  up  a  favourite  theory.    Unhappily  such  forced  explana- 
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tions  of  this  kind  has  been  to  create  a  great  deal"  more  un- 
belief than  they  have  removed,  producing  as  they  do  the 
impression  on  unbiassed  minds  that  the  defenders  of  Chris- 
tianity are  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits  by  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged. 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibility  attending  any 
attempt  to  handle  this  question.  I  feel  however  that  its 
importance  is  so  great  in  reference  to  the  present  aspects 
both  of  scientific  and  popular  thought,  that  to  pass  it  over 
in  silence  would  be  an  evasion  of  a  plain  duty.  I  by  no 
means  wish  to  affirm  that  aU  the  difficulties  which  are  agita- 
ting men's  minds  at  the  present  day,  have  originated  in  the 
supposed  necessity  of  maintaining  a  particular  theory  of 
inspiration.  Many  of  them  are  closely  connected  with  ques- 
tions of  Theism,  and  in  the  higher  regions  of  thought  we 
are  undoubtedly  approaching  a  great  crisis  between  the 
principles  of  Atheism  and  Pantheism  on  the  one  side,  and 
those  of  Theism  on  the  other.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
no  small  number  of  them  have  arisen  from  the  cause  I  have 
mentioned,  and  from  that  which  is   closely  allied  to  it,  the 

tions  have  not  been  adopted  only  by  persons  who  hare  to  maintain  a 
particular  theory  of  Inspiration.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of 
one  in  Paley,  who  was  quite  free  from  prejudices  of  this  description, 
in  his  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  about  Cyrenius  and  the  taxing. 
No  scholar  at  the  present  day  will  for  a  moment  accept  his  translation 
of  avrri  f]  aTroypa^r)  irpwr?)  Eylvfro  riyi/iovivovTOS  TrJQ  J^vpiag  Kvpriviov  ; 
"  This  was  the  first  assessment  (or  enrolment)  of  Cyrenius,  Governor 
of  Syria ;"  the  words  "  Governor  of  Syria"  being  used  after  the  name 
of  Cyrenius  as  an  addition  or  title,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
inaccurate  modem  writer  might  have  said  that  a  particular  act  was 
done  by  "  Governor  Hastings,"  although  in  truth  it  had  been  done  by 
him  before  he  was  advanced  to  the  station  from  which  he  received  the 
name  of  "  Governor.''  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  words  r/yc/ioviiovroi 
Trie  'Svpiag  Kvprjvlov  never  could  have  borne  the  meaning  which  Paley 
has  here  ascribed  to  them.  "Whether  St.  Luke  was  right  or  wrong 
in  his  statement  as  to  the  fact,  there  is  only  one  possible  interpretation 
of  his  words,  namely,  "while  Cyrenius  was  Governor  of  Syria."  Such 
forced  explanations  are  far  more  dangerous  than  a  candid  admission 
of  a  difficulty. 
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desire  of  maintaining  tlie  traditionary  interpretations  of 
certain  passages  in  tlie  Bible  as  the  only  admissible  ones. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  many  of  the  diflB- 
culties  which  have  been  suggested  by  modern  science,  of 
which  no  small  number  would  disappear  if  the  popular 
theories  on  this  subject  were  abandoned  for  one  which  is 
strictly  in  conformity  with  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the 
Bible  itself.  If,  for  example,  we  assume  that  inspiration 
was  not  a  general  but  a  functional  endowment,  and  conse- 
quently limited  to  subjects  in  which  religion  is  directly 
involved,  and  that  in  those  which  stand  outside  it  the  writers 
of  the  different  books  in  the  Bible  were  left  to  the  free  use 
of  their  ordinary  faculties,  a  large  number  of  the  objections 
which  are  popularly  urged  against  Revelation  from  the  stand- 
point of  physical  science  and  modern  criticism  would  become 
simply  nugatory. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  urged  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  religious  element  in  the  Bible  from  the  various 
other  subjects  that  are  closely  interwoven  with  it,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  accuracy  of  all  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
So  far,  however,  is  it  from  being  the  fact  that  there  is  any 
real  difficulty  in  the  idea  that  God  may  have  seen  good  to 
enUghten  particular  men  on  religious  subjects  and  to  leave 
them  on  others  to  their  own  unassisted  powers,  that  it  is 
strictly  analogous  to  the  mode  in  which  He  has  communi- 
cated to  us  our  ordinary  knowledge,  and  therefore  it  affords 
a  strong  presumption  that  He  has  adopted  the  same  course  in 
communicating  a  Revelation.  Thus  not  only  has  each  man 
special  mental  powers  which  qualify  him  for  grappling  with 
particular  subjects,  and  leave  him  on  others  in  comparative 
ignorance;  but  the  information  conveyed  to  us  by  any  one 
of  our  senses  conveys  to  us  no  knowledge  on  subjects  which 
belong  to  the  special  function  of  another.  This  is  an  un- 
questionable truth,  although  we  are  not  always  conscious  of 
it  in  our  actual  experience,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
vision.  In  the  fully  educated  state  of  this  faculty  we  judge 
o£  distance  instinctively ;  though  the  power  to  do  so  is  not 
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any  portion  of  our  original  sense  of  sights  but  is  derived 
from  tbe  combination  of  vision  with  the  sense  of  touch. 
While  in  the  present  condition  of  our  consciousness  the  two 
acts  are  undistinguishable,  we  know  that  the  function  of  the 
eye  itself  is  strictly  limited  to  the  perception  of  coloured 
objects  ;  and  that  in  the  proper  subject-matter  of  the  other 
senses  it  leaves  us  destitute  of  information.*  In  this 
respect  then  the  idea  of  special  functional  enlightenment  is 
analogous  to  the  mode  of  the  divine  acting  in  nature  j  and 
the  difficulties  which  it  involves  are  precisely  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  we  experience  as  to  the  source  of  some 
of  the  perceptions  of  our  senses.  If  therefore  God  has 
adopted  the  same  mode  of  communicating  supernatural  and 
natural  knowledge ;  and  consequently^  if  inspiration  did  not 
confer  a  general  enlightenment  on  every  subject  which  came 
within  the  mental  horizon  of  the  inspired  man,  but  only  a 
functional  one,  we  are  at  once  freed  from  a  host  of  diffi- 
culties which  are  at  this  moment  grievously  harassing  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  inquiring  minds,  and  which  form 
the  armoury  from  which  the  weapons  employed  in  the  attack 
on  Christianity  are  drawn. 

In  considering  the  present  aspect  of  the  controversy 
between  Science  and  Revelation,  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  we  should  discern  clearly  what  constitutes  the 
real  source  of  our  danger.  It  has  arisen  in  no  small  degree 
from  theologians  under  the  influence  of  particular  theories  of 
inspiration   having  put   in   claims  to  occupy  provinces    of 

*  That  the  human  eye  only  acquires  the  faculty  of  discriminating 
distance  by  means  of  a  gradual  education  of  the  organ  is  proved  not 
only  by  the  fact  that  infants  are  apparently  unable  to  discriminate 
distance  until  some  time  after  birth,  but  also  by  the  unquestionable 
fact  that  grown  persons  wbo  have  been  blind  from  their  birth  and  in 
after  life  obtained  the  use  of  their  eyes,  are  at  first  devoid  of  all  per- 
ception of  distance,  which  tbey  only  gradually  acquire  by  the  aid  of 
experience  derived  from  the  other  senses.  Yet  in  the  fully  educated 
state  of  the  faculty  the  perception  of  distance  is  not  only  united  with 
that  of  vision,  but  we  are  incapable  in  consciousness  of  separating  the 
one  from  the  other. 
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fhought  to  which  theology  had  no  legitimate  right.  That 
this  has  been  the  case  in  past  times  is  undeniable.  The 
story  of  Galileo  is  a  striking  case  in  point.  Theologians  of 
his  day  were  firmly  persuaded  that  to  assert  that  the  earth 
moved  round  the  sun,  and  not  the  sun  round  the  earthy  and 
the  earth  on  its  axis,  was  to  contradict  the  Bible.  We  now 
know  that  what  it  really  contradicted  was  not  the  Bible 
itself,  but  the  Bible  interpreted  in  accordance  with  a 
particular  theory  of  inspiration.  The  result  has  been  that 
theology  has  had  to  retreat  from  an  untenable  position.  But 
to  come  nearer  to  our  own  times.  Theologians  did  not  take 
warning  by  this  great  disaster,  and  proceed  to  inquire 
whether  the  principles  which  led  them  into  it  rested  on  an 
adequate  foundation,  but  clung  as  closely  as  possible  to  their 
former  theories.  The  science  of  geology  has  come  into 
existence  almost  in  our  day.  Again  was  it  affirmed  that  this 
new  science  contradicted  the  Bible ;  and  consequently  it  was 
denoanced  as  anti- Christian.  Many  of  us  can  well  remember 
when  a  great  number  of  things  which  are  now  held  as  truths 
by  most  of  those  whom  I  am  addressing,  would  have  been 
denounced  as  of  the  most  dangerous  character.  The  positions 
once  taken  on  this  subject  are  sufficiently  exemplified  by  the 
earliest  editions  of  Hartwell  Home's  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible,  which  some  of  us  used  almost  as  a  text- 
book j  and  yet  they  were  liberal  compared  with  the  popular 
views  of  their  day.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  New 
ground  has  had  to  be  occupied  ;  old  theories  have  had  to  be 
modified,  aud  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  defence  of  the  former  positions  was  not  vital  to 
Christianity. 

Nor  are  indications  wanting  that  similar  consequences 
are  likely  to  ensue  from  other  subjects  of  modern  scientific 
investigation ;  to  instance  one  of  them — the  antiquity  of 
man-  In  using  this  term,  I  am  not  referring  to  his  enormous 
antiquity  as  deduced  from  his  supposed  existence  in  the 
first  fitone  age,  oi"  duiing  the  preglacial  period ;  I  allude 
to  the  evidences  furnished  by  the  early  history  of  civiliza- 
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tioiij  and  by  the  science  of  language.  It  La's  been  very 
generally  held  by  theologians,  that  the  Bible  is  pledged 
to  a  definite  chronology ;  and  that  the  supposition  that 
the  interval  which  separates  us  from  the  first  man  can 
exceed  seven  thousand  years  is  inconsistent  with  its  claim 
to  be  accepted  as  a  divine  revelation.  So  strong  has  been 
this  conviction  that  to  this  hour  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  Bibles  continue  to  be  printed  with  this  chronology 
in  their  margins,  a  practice  which  has  led  many  people  to 
view  it  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  sacred  text.  But 
the  investigations  which  have  recently  been  so  successfully 
prosecuted  in  the  early  history  of  civilization,  and  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  in  the  science  of  language, 
have  gone  a  great  way  to  show  that  this  position  will 
also  prove  as  untenable  as  those  which  have  already  had 
to  be  abandoned ;  for  the  period  which  the  received  chrono- 
logy lays  down  as  separating  the  date  of  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple  from  that  of  the  Deluge  seems  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  us  by  the 
growth  of  civilization  and  of  language. 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  imply  that  scientific  men  in  their 
controversies  with  theologians  have  been  always  in  the 
right.  On  the  contrary  it  has  recently  been  made  painfully 
evident,  that  no  inconsiderable  number  of  them,  when  they 
pass  beyond  the  special  subjects  of  their  studies,  have  pro- 
pounded theories  which  rest  on  a  very  slender  basis  of  fact, 
and  endeavoured  to  impart  to  a  number  of  crude  speculations, 
the  justly  earned  weight  of  their  own  scientific  reputations.* 

*  "We  hare  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  Mr.  Darwin's  work 
entitled  The  Descent  of  Man,  in  wliicli  he  attempts  to  show  how 
the  moral  nature  of  man  may  have  been  produced  by  a  process  "of 
slow  and  gradual  evolution  out  of  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals. 
Great  as  are  his  attainments  as  a  naturalist,  this  work  shows  clearly 
that  he  has  not  mastered  even  the  elements  of  the  science  of  man's 
spiritual  and  moral  nature.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  many 
scientific  men,  while  they  are  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  the 
dogmatism  of  theologians  of  past  ages,  imitate  them  in  this  worst 
aspect  of  their  conduct  in  giving  utterance  to  dogmatical  assertions  on 
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Still  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  science  steadily  advances  ; 
and  that  in  so  doing,  it  has  compelled  the  abandonment  of 
positions  which  were  once  held  to  be  essential  to  the  defence 
of  Eevelation ;  and  it  is  no  less  clear  that  other  similar 
positions  are  in  considerable  danger.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  recurrence  of  retreats  of  this  description  is  a  thing 
which  in  the  interests  of  religion  is  pre-eminently  un- 
desirable. It  is  not  only  fraught  with  danger  but  is 
exercising  the  most  injurious  influences  at  the  present 
moment.  Scientific  men  who  are  hostile  to  revealed  reli- 
gion are  never  wearied  with  taunting  us  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  positions  which  theologians  once  declared  to  be 
essential  to  the  Christian  faith  j  and  in  consequence  they  • 
venture  to  predict  our  ultimate  expulsion  from  our  own 
proper  territories.  What  then  is  the  plain  duty  of  theo- 
logians under  these  circumstances  ?  I  answer,  thoroughly  to 
investigate  the  principles  which  have  led  to  the  occupation 
of  positions  which  have  thus  proved  to  be  untenable,  and  to 
abandon  those  which  rest  on  no  adequate  foundation. 

My  first  inquiry  must  therefore  be  directed  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  that  warfare  which  is  now  raging  between  the 
believers  in  Revelation  and  the  students  of  science.  I  am 
not  now  speaking  of  those  forms  of  scientific  thought  which 
are  essentially  atheistic  or  pantheistic,  for  their  opposition  to 
Revelation  rests  upon  principles  which  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  discuss  in  these  Lectures ;  but  of  those  which  are 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  theism.  My  remarks 
must  be  confined  to  those  grounds  of  oSience  which  have 
been  given  by  believers  in  Revelation;  for  my  space  would 
wholly  fail  me  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  discuss  those  which 
have  been  given  by  the  students  of  science.  I  make  this 
remark  solely  in  order  to  guard  against  the  supposition  that 
I  hold  them  blameless. 

What  then,  is  the  cause,  as  far  as  theologians  are  con- 
cerned, of  this  unhappy  and  dangerous    warfare  which  is 

subjects  wUcli  lie  outside  the  limits  of  their  special  investigations. 
Such  dogmatism  seems  to  be  the  original  sin  of  the  human  intellect. 
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now  proving  so  trying  to  the  religious  faith  o£  multitudes  ? 
To  this  question  there  can  be  only  one  answer.  Theologians 
have  claimed  for  theology  departments  of  thought  which 
form  no  legitimate  portion  of  its  domains,  but  which  really 
belong  to  the  students  of  science.  This  course  they  have 
been  led  to  adopt  under  the  influence  of  certain  a  priori 
theories  respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  inspiration,  and 
to  adopt  modes  of  interpretation,  the  inevitable  result  of 
which  has  been  to  bring  theology  into  collision  with  the 
progress  of  modern  thought.  My  position  is,  that  this  mode 
of  determining  on  mere  abstract  principles  what  inspira- 
tion must  have  been,  and  then  assuming  that  it  actually 
has  been  so,  is  a  method  which  is  utterly  faulty;  and  is 
precisely  identical  with  those  methods  of  studying  physical 
science  which  for  so  many  ages  rendered  it  barren  of  result. 
I  contend  that  the  only  mode  of  arriving  at  any  theory  of 
inspiration  which  will  rest  on  a  foundation  of  reality,  is 
not  by  assuming  what  inspiration  must  have  been,  but  by 
inquii-ing  what  it  .actually  has  been  ;  or  in  other  words,  by 
founding  it  on  a  rigid  induction  of  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  the  Bible. 

In  taking  this  ground  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  shelter 
myself  behind  the  authority  of  one  whose  name  will  be 
heard  with  reverence  in  this  place,  the  greatest  of  all  Eng- 
lish theologians.  Bishop  Butler.  The  positions  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  him  in  Chapter  III.  Part  II.  of  his 
Analogy  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  adequate  to  meet  all  our 
wants  at  the  present  day.  When  we  consider  that  a  great 
portion  of  our  present  scientific  and  critical  difiiculties  were 
unknown  when  he  composed  his  great  work,  the  principles 
which  he  has  enunciated  on  this  subject  are  a  striking  proof 
of  his  profound  insight  into  the  realities  of  things.  It 
may  be  said  of  Butler,  as  St.  Paul  said  of  Luke  :  "  His 
praise  is  in  the  Gospel  in  all  the  Churches,"  yet  it  is  sur- 
prising to  what  a  degree  his  positions  have  been  disre- 
garded even  by  his  professed  disciples.  If  his  warning 
voice  had  been  heeded,  we  should  have  been  spared  much  oi 
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that  bitter  contest  in  which  theology  has  been  involved  with 
modern  science.  Yet  by  the  eager  defenders  of  popular 
theories  of  inspiration  against  the  progress  of  scientific 
thought,  the  principles  which  were  laid  down  more  than  a 
century  ago  by  the  greatest  defender  of  Christianity,  whose 
orthodoxy  none  have  ever  ventured  to  impeach,  are  not  even 
referred  to  in  this  controversy;  and  they  still  persist  in 
affirming  to  be  vital  to  Christianity,  what  he  has  shown  to 
be  unessential  to  its  defence.  The  words  of  the  old  Roman 
Satirist  may  be  almost  quoted  here :  "  Virtus  laudatur  et 
alget." 

Stated  generally,  the  position  taken  by  Butler  amounts 
to  the  denial  of  the  validity  of  all  theories  of  inspiration 
which  are  erected  on  merely  a  priori  principles,  and  to  the 
affirmation  that  the  only  firm  foundation  on  which  to  erect 
any  theory  on  this  subject  is  the  careful  application  of  the 
principle  of  induction.  But  it  will  be  desirable  that  I  should 
briefly  state  his  special  positions.  His  text  is  subjoined  in  a 
note.* 

*  "  Now  if  tlie  natural  and  revealed  dispensations  of  things  are  both 
from  God,  if  they  coincide  with  each  other,  and  together  make  up  one 
scheme  of  providence,  our  being  incompetent  judges  of  the  one,  must 
render  it  credible  that  we  may  be  also  incompetent  judges  of  the 
other.  Since  upon  experience  the  acknowledged  constitution  and 
course  of  nature  is  found  to  be  greatly  different  from  what  before 
experience  would  have  been  expected,  and  such  as  men  fancy  there 
lie  great  objections  against,  this  renders  it  beforehand  highly  credible, 
that  they  may  find  the  revealed  dispensation  likewise,  if  they  judge  of 
it  as  they  do  of  the  constitution  of  nature,  very  different  from  expec- 
tations formed  beforehand  ;  and  liable  in  appearance  to  great  objec- 
tions ;  objections  against  the  scheme  itself,  and  against  the  degrees  and 
manners  of  the  miraculous  interpositions  by  which  it  was  attested  and 
carried  on.  .  .  .  Theseobservations,  relating  to  the  whole  of  Christianity, 
are  applicable  to  inspiration  in  particular.  As  we  are  in  no  sort  judges 
beforehand,  by  what  laws  or  rules,  in  what  degree,  or  by  what  means, 
it  were  to  have  been  expected  that  God  would  naturally  instruct  us  ; 
so  upon  supposition  of  His  affording  us  light  and  instruction  by 
revelation,  additional  to  what  He  has  afforded  us  by  reason  or  expe- 
rience, we  are  in  no  sort  judges  by  what  methods,  or  in  what  proportion 
it  were  to  be  expected  that  this  supernatural  light  and  instruction 
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1.  As  a  priori  principles  are  inadequate  guides  to  tlie 
knowledge  of  tlie  realities  of  the  Universe ;  and  as  they  lead 

would  be  afforded  us.  We  know  not  beforehand  wtat  degree  or  kind 
of  natural  information  it  were  to  be  expected  that  God  would  afford 
men,  each  by  his  own  reason  and  experience  ;  nor  how  far  He  would 
enable,  and  effectually  dispose  them  to  communicate  it,  whatever  it 
should  be,  to  each  other ;  nor  whether  the  evidence  of  it  would  be 
certain,  highly  probable,  or  doubtful ;  nor  whether  it  would  be  given 
with  equal  clearness  and  conviction  to  all.  Nor  could  we  guess,  on 
any  good  ground  I  mean,  whether  natural  knowledge,  or  even  the 
faculty  itself  by  which  we  are  capable  of  attaining  it,  reason,  would 
be  given  us  at  once  or  gradually.  In  like  manner  we  are  wholly 
ignorant  what  degree  of  new  knowledge  it  were  to  be  expected  God 
would  give  mankind  by  revelation,  upon  supposition  of  His  affording 
one ;  or  how  far,  or  in  what  way  He  would  interpose  miraculously  to 
qualify  them  to  whom  He  should  originally  make  the  revelation,  for 
communicating  the  knowledge  given  by  it ;  and  to  secure  their  doing 
it  to  the  age  in  which  they  should  live,  and  to  secure  its  being  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  We  are  equally  ignorant  whether  the  evidence 
of  it  would  be  certain,  highly  probable,  or  doubtful ;  or  whether  all 
that  should  have  any  instruction  from  it,  and  any  degree  of  evidence 
of  its  truth,  would  have  the  same,  or  whether  the  scheme  would  be 
revealed  at  once,  or  gradually  unfolded.  Nay,  we  are  not  in  any  sort 
able  to  judge  whether  the  revelation  would  have  been  committed  to 
writing,  or  left  to  be  handed  down,  and  consequently  corrupted  by 
verbal  tradition  ;  and  at  length  sunk  under  it,  if  mankind  so  pleased, 
and  during  such  time  as  they  are  permitted,  as  they  evidently  are,  to 
act  as  they  will. 

"  But  it  may  be  said,  that  a  revelation,  in  some  of  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, one,  for  instance,  which  was  not  committed  to  writing, 
and  thus  secured  against  the  danger  of  corruption,  would  not  have 
answered  its  purpose.  I  ask,  what  purpose?  It  would  not  have 
answered  all  the  purposes  it  has  now  answered;  and  in  the  same 
degree  ;  but  it  would  have  answered  others,  or  the  same,  in  different 
degrees.  And  which  of  those  were  the  purposes  of  God,  and  best 
fell  in  with  His  general  government,  we  could  not  at  all  have  deter- 
mined beforehand And  thus  we  see  that  the  only  question 

concerning  the  truth  of  Christianity  is,  whether  it  is  a  real  revela- 
tion ;  not  whether  it  is  attended  with  every  circumstance  which  we 
should  look  for.  And  concerning  the  authority  of  Scripture,  whether 
it  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  not  whether  it  be  a  book  of  such  a  sort, 
and  so  promulgated  as  weak  men  are  apt  to  fancy  a  book  containing 
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US,  when  we  yield  ourselves  to  their  guidance,  to  erroneous 
views  of  its  actual  constitution,  so  they  must  be  equally 
invalid  guides  as  to  what  must  be  the  contents  of  a  reve- 
lation, or  the  mode  of  its  communication. 

2.  They  afford  us  no  reliable  information  respecting  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  God  would  be  pleased  to  com- 
municate in  any  given  revelation,  supposing  that  it  has  been 
His  pleasure  to  impart  one. 

3.  We  are  equally  unable  to  determine  what  method  He 
would  employ  in  the  communication  of  such  knowledge  ; 
and  by  consequence  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  divine  assistance  which  would  be  imparted  to 
those  who  would  be  employed  in  its  communication.  Of 
only  one  thing  we  have  a  priori  certainty,  that  if  God  gives 
a  revelation,  it  will  realize  the  divine  purposes  in  giving  one, 
but  the  precise  nature  of  those  purposes  we  can  only  learn 
from  the  contents  of  the  revelation  itself. 

4.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  in  what  degree  or 
proportion  supernatural  illumination  would  be  afforded ;  and 
consequently,  our  a  priori  knowledge  fails  to  enable  us  to 
determine  to  what  extent  an  element  of  human  frailty  would 
be  permitted  to  underlie  the  record  of  that  revelation. 

5.  Equally  invalid  is  our  a  priori  knowledge  to  determine 
how  far,  or  in  what  way,  "  God  would  interpose  miraculously 
to  qualify  those  to  whom  he  should  impart  a  revelation,  for 
communicating  the  knowledge  of  it  to  others  ;  or  to  insure 
their  transmission  of  it  to  posterity.^' 

6.  We  are  equally  ignorant,  if  a  revelation  were  commu- 
nicated, whether  the  record  of  it  would  be  committed  to 
writing,  or  left  to  be  handed  down,  and  consequently,  "  cor- 

a  diviue  revelation  should.  And  therefore  neither  obscurity,  nor 
seeming  inaccuracy  of  style,  nor  various  readings,  nor  early  disputes 
about  the  authors  of  particular  parts,  nor  any  other  things  of  the  like 
kind,  though  they  had  been  much  more  considerable  in  degree  than 
they  are,  could  overthrow  the  authority  of  Scripture,  unless  the 
prophets,  apostles,  or  Our  Lord,  had  promised  that  the  book  con- 
taining the  divine  revelation  should  be  secure  from  these  things." 
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rupted  by  verbal  tradition,  and  at  lengtli  sink  y.nder  it,  if 
mankind  so  pleased." 

7.  We  are  equally  ignorant  as  to  the  degree  in  which. 
''  obscurity,  or  inaccuracy  of  style,  or  various  readings,  or 
disputes  about  the  authors  of  particular  parts  of  it,  or  any 
other  thing  of  the  like  kind,"  would  become  mixed  up  with 
its  contents ;  and  consequently  we  have  no  right  to  assume 

■  that  the  presence  of  such  thiugs  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
that  the  book  which  contains  them,  contains  also  the  record 
of  a  divine  revelation. 

8.  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  presence  of  such  imperfec- 
tions would  be  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  God  in 
communicating  a  revelation,  the  answer  is,  that  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  what  are  the  divine  purposes,  beyond  the  facts 
of  a  given  revelation ;  and  that  such  facts  (be  they  what 
they  may)  are  certain  to  be  consistent  with  those  purposes. 
Hence  the  only  mode  of  forming  any  theory  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  inspiration  that  guided  the  human  authors 
of  the  Bible,  must  be  by  a  careful  investigation  of  its 
contents. 

9.  The  only  mode  in  which  our  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  a  revelation  can  receive  enlargement  is,  by  a  careful  study 
of  its  facts  and  phenomena,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  we 
acquire  increased  knowledge  of  the  Universe  ;  and  there  is 
no  valid  a  priori  objection  against  the  possibility  of  such 
increase  in  knowledge. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  were  laid  down  by  this 
profound  thinker  more  than  a  century  ago,  as  to  our  in- 
ability to  determine  on  mere  abstract  principles  the  extent 
of  knowledge  which  would  be  communicated  in  a  revelation, 
the  degree  of  divine  assistance  which  must  be  vouchsafed  to 
those  through  whom  it  is  communicated,  or  the  extent  to 
which  an  element  of  human  imperfection  would  be  allowed 
to  enter  into  its  record.  These  principles,  if  they  are 
correct,  and  if  they  had  been  firmly  adhered  to,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  guarded  theologians,  not  only  from 
the  danger  of  taking  many  false  positions,  which  they  have 
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since  Bad  to  abandorij  but  are  adequate  to  meet  nearly  ■  all 
the  difficulties  whicli  have  been  suggested  by  the  progress  of 
scientific  and  critical  investigation.  Would  that  theologians 
had  taken  their  ground  in  conformity  with  his  cautious 
foresight ! 

The  want  of  attention  which  the  principles  thus  laid  down 
by  the  great  defender  of  revealed  religion  receive  at  the 
present  day  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Eager  combatants 
rush  into  the  field  in  total  disregard  of  them;  and  while  there 
is  scarcely  a  writer  on  any  theological  question  who  has  'not 
been  proud  to  refer  to  the  name  of  Butler^  whenever  it  can 
be  quoted  in  his  favour,  yet  on  this  subject  his  principles^ 
though  bearing  in  the  closest  manner  on  the  theological 
controversies  of  the  present  day,  are  simply  ignored,  while 
no  one  ventures  openly  to  impugn  them.  But  if  they  can 
be  proved  to  be  unsound,  surely  some  voice  ought  to  have 
been  raised  to  warn  the  student  of  his  danger.  The  time 
was  when  the  writings  of  the  great  Bishop  were  profoundly 
studied  in  this  University ;  and  although  controversies  have 
since  assumed  an  atheistic  or  pantheistic,  rather  than  a 
theistic  form,  may  the  day  be  far  off  when  they  will  cease  to 
be  subjects  of  deep  interest  to  the  student.  Probably  every 
Bishop  on  the  Bench  has  during  the  present  century  recom- 
mended to  candidates  for  holy  orders  the  study  of  The 
Analogy  ;  yet  surely  it  would  have  been  only  right,  in  the 
case  of  a  work  which  has  been  thus  widely  accepted  by 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  either  that  positions  of  such 
importance  should  be  fully  accepted,  or  the  inaccuracy  of  his 
reasonings,  if  such  there  be,  pointed  out.  But  neither  has 
been  done,  and  ardent  disputants  are  rushing  into  the  contest, 
and  proclaiming  that  unless  their  own  particular  theories  of 
inspiration  are  accepted,  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  im- 
perilled. Need  we  wonder  if  scientific  men  have  taken  them 
at  their  word  ? 

If  Butler's  principles  are  correct  (and  I  own  that  I  cor- 
dially accept  them),  all  our  current  theories  of  inspiration 
err  in  being  based  on  a  priori  assumptions  or  on  expressions 
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found  in  particular  books,  as  to  the  degree  of  divjne  assist- 
ance which  was  afforded  to  prophets  and  Apostles  on 
special  occasions,  and  applied  to  Scripture  as  a  whole, 
instead  of  on  a  careful  induction  of  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  the  Bible.  A  brief  statement  of  their  nature  will  make 
this  plain. 

1.  The  verbal  and  mechanical  theories  and  their  various 
modifications.  I  shall  treat  these  two  theories  as  one, 
because  except  as  to  some  minute  points  of  difference  they 
are  practically  the  same. 

This  theory,  though  now  scarcely  held  by  any  theologian  of 
note,  embodies  iu  some  of  its  modifications  most  of  the 
popular  views  on  the  subject.  Of  all  the  theories  of 
inspiration  this  is  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  consistent. 
Yet  so  completely  is  it  at  issue  with  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  the  Bible  that  few  of  its  advocates  venture  to  carry  it  out 
with  logical  consistency.*     Its  central  idea  is  the  denial  of 

*  There  is  one  point  at  which  the  most  rigid  adherents  of  this  theory 
hesitate  to  carry  it  out  to  its  logical  consequences.  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  if  it  has  any  value  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  where  they  do. 
If  the  words  of  Scripture  are  throughout  the  dictation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  the  style  of  its  different  books  must  be  His  style,  and  not  that 
of  their  human  authors.  This  would  render  it  necessary  to  assume 
that  their  style  is  the  most  perfect  and  perspicuous  possible  ;  and  that 
the  sacred  books,  as  they  issued  from  their  writers'  hands,  must  have 
been  free  alike  from  errors  in  grammar  and  orthography.  If  this  was 
not  the  case,  it  would  involve  the  admission  of  some  human  element  of 
imperfection  (it  may  be  a  very  small  one,  but  stUl  it  is  a  real  one) 
into  the  sacred  volume,  the  very  idea,  in  fact,  which  this  theory  has 
been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  excluding.  It  is  moreover  essential 
to  the  validity  of  the  theory  that  the  style  should  be  clear  and  per- 
spicuous, for  obscurity  of  style  is  not  only  a  human  imperfection  but 
a  very  fruitful  source  of  error.  Here,  however,  the  facts  of  the  Bible 
are  too  palpable  for  the  most  thoroughgoing  of  systematizers.  No 
one  can  pretend  that  it  does  not  contain  obscurities  of  expression  ; 
and  in  fact  every  one  who  reads  its  pages  instinctively  recognizes  the 
modes  of  thought  of  its  different  authors.  Those  who  hold  this  theory 
therefore  shrink  from  carrying  it  out  to  its  logical  conclusion.  In  this 
respect  ilahomet  was  more  consistent.  He  held  a  theory  of  inspira- 
tion analogous  to  the  verbal  and  mechanical  one  ;  and  therefore  he 
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the  presence  of  any  human  element  in  the  Bible.  The  sacred 
writers  were  in  fact  the  mere  penmen  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  accordingly  not  only  ought  no  trace  of  human  imperfec- 
tion to  exist  in  the  book,  but  its  statements  on  every  point, 
whether  of  philosophy,  science,  or  history,  must  be  infallibly 
correct.  Such  a  theory,  I  need  not  say,  exposes  us  at  every 
point  to  the  attacks  of  unbelief,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  weapons  which  it  brings  to  bear  on  the 
popular  mind. 

2.  The  dynamical  theory.  This  theory  is,  I  believe,  held 
almost  exclusively  by  professed  theologians,  being  one  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension  to  ordinary  men.  One  of  its  chief 
objects  is  to  recognize  that  human  element  in  the  Bible,  the 
presence  of  which  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  Yet  it 
assumes  that  the  human  element  is  so  completely  inter- 
penetrated by  the  divine,  that  the  two  become  inseparably 
united.*     It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  theory  is  of  a 

appeals  to  the  perfection  of  his  style  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin,  and 
challenges  angels  and  men  to  produce  its  like.  The  whole  theory  is, 
howeyer,  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  facts  and  phenomena  of 
the  Bible  as  to  constitute  a  striking  proof  of  the  length  to  which  even 
intelligent  men  will  go  under  the  influence  of  &  priori  prepossessions. 
In  fact,  with  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Pauline 
Epistles  in  our  hands,  it  is  simply  marvellous  that  such  a  theory 
should  ever  have  been  propounded  ;  and  stiU  more  so,  that  it  should 
have  heen  so  extensively  accepted.  It  forms  one  of  the  many  proofs 
of  the  eagerness  with  which  men  seek  for  an  infaUible  guidance 
which  God  has  denied  them,  instead  of  pursuing  truth  by  the  aid  of 
those  faculties  which  He  has  imparted  to  them.  Thus  one  party  hope 
to  find  such  guidance  by  assuming  the  infallibility  of  a  man ;  and  the 
opposite  party  by  assuming  that  of  a  book. 

*  Some  of  those  who  hold  the  dynamical  theory  of  inspiration  have 
illustrated  it  by  affirming  that  the  diviae  and  human  elements  are 
united  in  the  Bible  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  illustration,  however,  throws  no  real  light  on  the  subject. 
As  we  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  this  latter  mystery,  such 
a  comparison  is  only  an  attempt  to  illustrate  a  dark  subject  by  one 
still  darker.  It  is  not  my  duty,  however,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this 
theory,  which  is  certainly  far  more  moderate  and  rational  than  those 
which  are  popularly  current,  but  to  draw  attention  to  the   fact  that 
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purely  a  jyrioi-i  cLaracterj  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  speak 
further  of  it  here,  as  the  influence  which  it  exerts  on  present 
controversies  is  very  inconsiderable. 

3.  The  theory  of  plenary  inspiration.  Not  only  is  this 
theory  also  based  on  purely  a  priori  principles,  but  its 
vagueness  is  its  sufficient  condemnation.  It  defines  nothing. 
Plenary  inspiration  means  full  inspiration,  but  this  leaves 
entirely  open  the  question.  What  constitutes  full  inspira- 
tion ?  To  answer  this,  we  must  ascertain  what  were  the 
divine  purposes  in  communicating  it ;  and  this,  as  Butler 
tells  us,  can  be  known  on  no  h  priori  principle.  To  say  that 
if  Grod  communicates  supernatural  assistance  he  will  realize 
His  own  purposes  in  giving  it,  is  little  better  than  a  plati- 
tude. The  question  is,  what  are  those  purposes  ?  Are  they 
to  communicate  all  truth,  or  only  religious  truth  ?  or  how 
far,  to  use  Butler's  language,  is  it  the  divine  purpose  to  ex- 
clude from  the  record  of  Revelation  every  conceivable  form 
of  human  imperfection  ?  All  these  points  must  be  deter- 
mined before  such  an  expression  as  "  plenary  inspiration'' 
can  have  any  definite  meaning.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  every 
person  who  holds  that  the  Scriptures  have  been  given  by 
inspiration  from  God  in  any  sense  whatever,  must  hold  that 
the  inspiration  imparted  to  their  authors  must  have  been 
"  plenary"  in  reference  to  the  purposes  of  God  in  giving  it. 
To  use  this  term,  therefore,  as  a  designation  of  a  particular 
form  of  inspiration  can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  hide 
from  ourselves  our  own  confusion  of  thought.* 

although  it  lias  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  finding  room  for  that 
human  element  which  beyond  all  contradiction  exists  in  the  pages  of 
the  Bible,  yet  in  all  other  respects  it  rests  on  an  a  priori  basis,  and  is 
not  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  induction. 

*  The  followiug  is  Dean  Alford's  account  of  plenary,  as  distinct 
from  verbal  inspiration,  which  he  heartUy  rejected :  "  If  I  understand 
plenary  inspiration  rightly,  J  hold  it  to  the  utmost,  as  entirely  consis- 
tent with  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  Section.  The  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  writers  I  believe  to  have  consisted  in  the  fulness  of  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  specially  raising  them  to  and  enabling 
them  for  their  work — in  a  manner  lohich  distinguishes  them  from,  all 
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4.  The  theory  of  superintendence.  The  object  of  this 
theory  is  to  account  for  the  fact,  which  is  patent  to  every 
reader  of  the  Bible  who  does  not  blind  his  eyes  to  palpable 
realities — the  presence  of  a  human  element  in  its  pages,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  guard  it  from  the  possibility  of  that  error  to 
which  everything  human  is  liable.  To  effect  this  purpose,  a 
theory  has  been  propounded  which  assumes  that  while  the 
various  writers  made  use  of  their  ordinary  faculties  in  the 
composition  of  the  sacred  books,  such  a  controlling  influ- 
ence was  exerted  over  them  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  possibility  of  error,  not  only  on  points 
connected  with  religion,  but  on  every  other  subject  which 
came  within  their  mental  horizon.  I  say  this  because,  unless 
it  goes  to  this  extent,  the  expression  is  equally  vague  with 
that  of  "  plenary  inspiration,"  and  really  defines  nothing ; 
for  unless  the  superintendence  extended  to  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  Bible,  it  would  leave  us  utterly  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  limits  within  which  it  was  exerted.  The  a  priori  cha- 
racter of  this  theory  is  at  once  manifest,  for  it  makes  no 
pretence  of  having  been  arrived  at  by  an  induction  of  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  Scripture.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  one  who  believes  in  inspiration  at  all,  must  likewise 
believe  that  a  superintendence  of  some  kind  was  exerted 

other  writers  in  the  world,  and  their  worJc  from  all  other  works.  The 
men  were  full  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost, — the  books  are  the  outpouring  of 
that  fulness  through  the  men — the  conservation  of  the  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels.  The  treasure  is  ours  in  all  its  richness  ;  but  it  is 
ours,  as  only  it  can  be  ours,  in  the  imperfections  of  human  speech,  in 
the  limitations  of  human  thought,  in  the  variety  of  incident,  first  to 
individual  character  and  then  to  manifold  transcription,  and  the  lapse 
of  ages."  (Alford,  Prolegomena  to  the  New  Testament.)  While  agree- 
ing with  the  author  in  many  of  his  general  conclusions,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  passage  fully  bears  out  the  remarks  which  I  have 
made  in  the  text,  as  to  the  confusion  of  thought  involved  in  this 
theory  of  inspiration  ;  while  professing  to  define  it,  it  leaves  us  in  the 
region  of  vagueness  and  uncertainty  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  only 
in  a  very  qualified  sense  that  it  can  be  called  a  theory  at  all.  Several 
of  his  previous  reasonings  on  this  subject  are  also  vitiated  by  resting 
on  an  a  priori  basis. 
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over  tlie  human  authors  of  the  Bible.     But  unless  we  lay 
down  its  nature  and  limitations^  we  determine  nothing. 

5.  One  more  theory  must  he  noticed  ;  that  which  aflBrms 
that  a  special  inspiration  was  vouchsafed  to  the  authors  while 
they  were  engaged  in  the  composition  of  the  various  books, 
different  from  the  ordinary  inspiration,  under  the  influence 
of  which  they  acted  and  taught.  We  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  apostles  in  their  ordinary  actions  were  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  infallible  guidance.  The  author  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  tells  us  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  separated 
one  from  another  because  they  could  not  agree  about  taking 
Mark  as  their  companion ;  and  Paul  expressly  informs  us 
that  serious  doctrinal  errors  were  legitimate  deductions  from 
the  inconsistent  conduct  of  Peter.  Hence  has  arisen  the 
supposed  necessity  for  a  theory  which  will  discriminate 
between  the  ordinary  inspiration  of  an  apostle,  and  that 
which  he  possessed  when  composing  a  letter  or  a  Gospel  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Church.  But  not  only  does  this 
theory  contradict  the  express  assertions  of  St.  Paul,  that  his 
oral  teaching  was  quite  as  authoritative  as  his  written  teach- 
ing (2  Thess.  ii.  16),  but  it  is  compelled  to  assume  that 
if  one  of  the  converts  had  copied  down  an  ordinary  discourse 
delivered  by  an  apostle,  or  an  affirmation  made  by  him  on  a 
religious  subject  in  the  course  of  common  conversation,  it 
would  not  have  been  equally  inspired  with  a  letter  dictated 
by  an  amanuensis.  Not  only  does  such  a  theory  rest  solely 
on  d  priori  assumption,  but  it  contradicts  the  express  asser- 
tions of  the  New  Testament.  The  influence,  however,  of 
these  latter  theories  on  existing  controversies  is  compara- 
tively small.  Most  of  them  are  only  known  to  professed 
students  of  theology.  But  the  "  verbal "  theory,  with  its 
various  modifications,  continues  to  exercise  a  very  powerful 
influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  thereby  exposes  us  to  the 
sharpest  attacks  of  scientific  unbelief,  and  forms  the  chief 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  a  large  number  of  anxious 
inquirers. 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  value  of  all  theories  of 
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inspiration  which,  are  founded  on  a  'priori  assumptions.  My 
position  is  as  follows.  The  abstract  principles  on  which 
they  are  based,  when  applied  to  the  facts  of  the  uniyerse, 
utterly  break  down  as  explanations  of  its  realities.  If  they 
are  carried  out  to  their  logical  conclusions,  they  leave  us  in 
the  presence  of  two  alternatives,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  either 
denying  or  explaining  away  the  facts,  or  of  denying  that 
the  universe  is  the  work  of  a  creator  who  is  all-powerful, 
all-wise,  and  all-good.  Many  eminent  modern  unbelievers 
have  assumed  the  truth  of  these  principles,  and  have  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  as  the  result.  If  we  admit  the  premisses, 
the  conclusion  beyond  doubt  logically  follows.  A  few 
illustrations  of  this  mode  of  reasoning  will  suffice. 

1.  It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that  if  the  universe  be  the  work  of  a  being  who  possesses 
infinite  power,  it  ought  to  be  free  from  every  conceivable 
defect  which  unlimited  power  could  have  removed.  But  in 
the  universe  as  it  actually  exists,  there  are  unquestionable 
instances  of  imperfection.  The  inference  has  been  therefore 
drawn,  that  if  a  God  made  the  universe,  his  power  must  be 
limited.  So  far  the  conclusion  legitimately  follows  from  the 
premisses,  and  the  only  mode  of  breaking  the  force  of  the 
argument  is  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  assumption  which 
lies  at  its  foundation. 

2.  On  similar  principles  it  has  been  argued,  that  if  a 
Being  who  is  possessed  of  infinite  power,  and  infinite 
wisdom  has  made  the  universe,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can 
have  made  the  imperfect  structures  which  are  frequently  found 
in  the  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals.  It  is  argued  that 
such  imperfection,  if  due  to  an  intelligent  creator,  can  only 
have  resulted  from  some  defect  in  his  power  or  his  wisdom. 
Yet  the  fact  is  unquestionable  that  such  imperfections  do 
exist.*      The    inference    therefore    is    drawn,   that    if   the 

*  Among  the  many  striking  illustrations  of  this  is  the  unquestion- 
able fact  that  parents  not  only  transmit  to  their  children  particular 
diseases,  of  which  lunacy  and  idiotcy  are  distressing  examples,  but 
even  a  tendency  to  particular  vices. 
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universe  is  the  work  of  a  God,  he  must  be  one  who  in  these 
respects  is  subject  to  limitations. 

3.  On  similar  principles  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
being  who  has  made  the  universe,  if  he  is  possessed  of 
infinite  power  and  wisdom,  cannot  be  perfectly  benevolent, 
for  a  being  perfectly  benevolent  must  will  the  perfect  hap- 
piness of  his  creatures.  Yet  the  existence  of  both  physical 
suffering  and  moral  evil  is  unquestionable.  The  attempt 
is  therefore  made  to  impale  us  on  the  horns  of  the  following 
dilemma  : — If  the  Creator  is  perfectly  benevolent,  then  his 
wisdom  or  his  power  must  be  limited ;  or  if  these  are  without 
limits,  he  cannot  be  perfectly  benevolent. 

4.  A  similar  inference  has  been  drawn  from  the  concep- 
tion of  perfect  justice.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  present 
moral  order  of  the  universe  is  not  a  perfect  manifestation  of 
this  attribute.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  Being  who  has 
made  it  must  be  imperfect  either  in  justice,  in  wisdom,  or  in 
power. 

These  conclusions  are  inevitable  if  we  admit  the  truth  of 
the  premisses.  Mr.  Mill  has  urged  them  in  his  posthumous 
essays  with  an  unsparing  logic.  The  only  mode  of  escaping 
from  the  inference  which  he  draws  is  one  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  every  theist,  namely,  by  denying  the  validity  of  his 
assumption  that  the  impress  of  perfection  must  of  necessity 
be  stamped  on  all  the  works  of  a  perfect  Creator. 

Prom  these  reasonings  I  draw  the  following  conclusion. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  same  a  ijriori  principles  which  are 
unsound  when  applied  to  the  structure  of  the  universe  can 
be  safe  guides  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  superna- 
tural assistance  which  God  must  have  vouchsafed  in  the 
communication  of  a  Revelation.  In  each  case  an  abstract 
theory  has  been  laid  down  that  God  must  act  in  this  or  that 
particular  manner.  In  the  one  it  is  assumed  that  if  a  God 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and  benevolence  has  made  the 
universe,  He  was  bound  to  realize  our  highest  conception  of 
those  attributes  in  every  portion  of  His  creative  work.  This 
we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  He  has  not  done,  and 
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hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  if  the  evidence  justifies  our 
recognizing  the  existence  of  a  God  at  all,  it  is  only  of  one 
who  is  subject  to  limitations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  if  a  God,  who  is  perfectly  wise  and  veracious, 
has  made  a  revelation,  he  was  bound  to  exclude  from  its 
record  every  vestige  of  human  imperfection,  and  to  impress 
on  every  portion  of  its  contents  the  stamp  of  infallibility. 

At  this  point  the  two  arguments,  while  continuing  to  rest 
on  the  same  abstract  principles,  diverge  in  opposite  direc- 
tions.    It  is  assumed  that  the  Bible  is  such  a  revelation. 
On  the  principles  above  stated  the  inference  is  justly  drawn, 
that  no  trace  of  error  or  imperfection  can  exist   in  any  por- 
tion of  its  contents.     This  being  so,  the  advocates  of  this 
theory  are   compelled  to  adopt  one  of  the  two  following 
courses,    either   to    deny   the   truth  of    every  discovery  in 
science,  history,  or  criticism,  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
received  opinions  respecting  the  contents  of  Scripture ;  or 
to  adopt  some  mode  of  interpretation  which  shall  bring  the 
Scriptures  into  harmony  with  the  new  facts.     The  adoption 
of   the   latter   course  is  perfectly  legitimate,   except  when 
theologians  are  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  their  position 
to  put  interpretations  on   Scripture  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  obvious  meaning  of  its  wi'iters.     Still  the  principle 
is  a  correct  one,  for  if  the  Universe  and  the  Bible  are  both 
Eevelations  from  the  same  God,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  fresh  discoveries  in  the  one  would  throw  light  on  the 
meaning  of  the  other.     The  only  danger  of  it  arises  from 
the  temptations  to  which  it  exposes  theologians  to  put  non- 
natural  intei'pretations  on  the  Bible. 

Still  however  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that 
we  should  take  our  stand  on  principles  which  will  save  us 
from  the  danger  of  having  to  make  any  more  retreats 
from  untenable  positions  before  the  steady  advance  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.  The  only  sure  mode  of  accompKshing  this 
is  to  adopt  the  principle  laid  down  by  Butler,  that  all 
theories  of  inspiration,  as  far  as  they  are  based  on  a  priori 
principles,  are  unsafe  guides  to  the  realities  of  things,  and 
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that  the  only  way  in  which  light  can  be  thrown  on  Ihis  ques- 
tion is,  not  by  laying  down  how  God  must  have  acted,  but 
by  inquiring  how  He  has  acted,  and  thus  bending  our  theories 
of  inspiration  into  conformity  with  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  the  Bible,  and  not  the  latter  into  conformity  with  our 
theories.  By  pursuing  this  course  we  shall  be  able  to 
welcome  truth  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 

Assuming  therefore  that  the  a  priori  principles  above 
referred  to  are  utterly  invalid  as  guides  to  the  realities  of 
things,  it  follows  that  the  only  mode  of  throwing  light  on 
this  difficult  question  is, 

First, 

To  ask  the  sacred  writers  whether  they  have  made  any 
such  general  assertions  as  to  the  nature  of  their  own  inspi- 
ration as  would  enable  us  to  construct  a  theory  which  would 
be  applicable  to  the  entire  Bible. 

Secondly, 

In  the  absence  of  any  such"  definite  affirmations  on  their 
part  to  apply  the  principle  of  induction  to  its  contents,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  we  do  to  any  other  subject  of 
investigation,  and  to  propound  a  theory  which  will  cover  the 
existing  facts.  Other  road  to  truth  on  this  subject  there  is 
none. 

Such  a  method  is  in  conformity  both  with  common  sense 
and  with  sound  philosophy.  Surely  nothing  is  more  absurd 
than  on  mere  abstract  principles  to  attribute  to  the  writer 
of  a  Book  of  Scripture  such  a  degree  of  divine  assistance 
as  he  himself  apparently  disclaims.  Let  me  take  an  illus- 
tration from  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  If  the  verbal  or  mechanical 
theory,  or  any  of  its  modifications,  is  correct,  every  word  in 
this  Gospel  must  be  the  dictation  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Yet 
in  the  preface  the  information  as  to  the  sources  whence  the 
author  derived  his  materials  is  of  a  most  definite  character. 
He  tells  us  that  he  instituted  a  careful  investigation  into  the 
truth  of  the  facts  which  he  has  narrated ;  and  that  while  he 
was  not  an  eye-witness  of  them  himself,  he  has  compiled  his 
narrative  from  the  testimony  of  those  that  were ;  and  he 
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adds  that  the  purpose  he  had  in  view  was  that  his  readers 
might  know  the  certainty  of  the  things  in  which  they  had 
been  instructed.*  Yet  notwithstanding  these  affirmations, 
the  exigencies  of  theory  have  induced  persons  to  affirm  that 
the  contents  of  this  Gospel  were  dictated  by  the  Divine 
Spirit.  I  fully  admit  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  assertions 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  its  author  was  pos- 
sessed of  one  or  more  of  the  supernatural  endowments  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  as  extensively  bestowed  on 
the  members  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  which  may 
have  aided  him  in  his  inquiries  and  imparted  additional 
strength  to  his  natural  faculties ;  but  it  is  plain  that  it  can 
not  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  superseded  their 
use  or  rendered  human  sources  of  information  unne- 
cessary. 

It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  reference  to  this  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  the  Bible 
contains  any  such  definite  assertions  as  to  the  degree  of  the 
supernatural  assistance  afforded  to  its  authors  as  will 
enable  us  to  found  on  them  a  theory  which  will  accurately 
define  the  extent  of  their  inspiration.  Such  an  inquiry  may 
safely  be  confined  to  the  New  Testament,  because  it  dis- 
tinctly affirms  that  the  enlightenment  which  was  possessed 
by  the  apostles  and  prophets  of  the  New  Dispensation  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  possessed  by  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  the  old.  Now  although  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  habitually  cite  the  Old  Testament  as  a  divine 
book,  and  affirm  that  God  spake  in  it  on  various  definite 
occasions,  yet  not  a  single  passage  exists  in  it  which  lays 
down  the  degree  of  siipernatm-al  enlightenment  possessed 
by  its  authors,    or   informs   us  how  far  a  human  element 

*  '  Ettei J^TTfp  ffoXXoi  iir£X"'P')<""'  ^vard^aaBai  dn'iyriaiv  vipi  tuiv  ttitt- 
\rjpo<poprjfL€vo}V  iv  rifttv  Trpay/idrwv,  KaQiiiQ  vapkSoaav  ^^yXv  ot  air'  apx^Q 
avTOTTTai  Kai  VTrtipirai  yivofitvoi  Toxi  \6yov,  ido^iv  Ka/iot,  irapriKoXov^TiKoTi 
dviadiv  naaiv  <}/cpi/3(3s,  KO^t^ije  aoi  ypa^ai,  Kpariarc  QtSipiKt  'iva  iiTiyvtfs 
jTfpi  iv  KaTt)xri&ris  \6yiov  rrjv  da^aXtiav ■ — (Luke  i.  1-4.) 
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entered  into  its  composition.*     Several  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  also  distinctly  appeal  to  historical  documents  which 

*  It  may  be  objected  that  the  assertion  is  very  common  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  spake  in  and  by  the  prophets,  as  in  such  passages  as 
"who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David  hath  said"  (Acts  iv.  25); 
and  "  "Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet  unto  our 
fathers,"  &c.  (Acts  xxviii.  25) ;  and  many  others.  These  passages 
unquestionably  aiBrm  that  in  each  specified  instance  the  prophets 
spake  under  a  divine  influence,  yet  they  leave  us  without  information 
as  to  its  precise  character  or  limits.  Still  less  is  it  possible  from  such 
passages  to  construct  a  theory  of  inspiration  which  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  entire  Bible.  Besides,  a  great  number  of  these  passages  leave 
us  without  any  means  of  accurately  judging  whether  in  each  case  the 
prophet  spake  by  special  suggestion  or  from  a  general  enlightenment 
pervading  his  mind,  by  which  he  was  able  to  penetrate  into  the  mind 
of  God.  Still  further,  such  assertions  leave  us  without  any  informa- 
tion on  the  point  which  is  all-important  in  reference  to  modern  contro- 
versies, viz.,  how  far  the  divine  influence  conveyed  an  illumination  on 
points  which  were  only  collateral  to,  and  not  of  the  essence  of,  the 
prophetic  utterance.  But  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  as  to  the 
extent  of  divine  illumination  which  such  passages  attribute  to  the 
prophets  on  particular  occasions,  it  is  evident  that  to  infer  from  them 
that  the  same  illumination  presided  over  the  composition  of  every  part 
of  the  Bible,  including  the  whole  of  the  historical  books — Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Canticles — is  to  erect  a  pyramid  of  theory  on  an 
apex  of  fact.  But  still  further,  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  are  made  by  the  writers  of  the  New  have  a  very  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  entire  subject.  They  aflfbrd  the  strongest  proof 
that  they  only  attributed  the  general  sense,  and  not  the  words  in 
which  it  is  conveyed,  to  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  This  is 
proved  by  the  great  freedom  of  quotation  which  is  used  in  such  refer- 
ences. The  extent  of  this  can  only  be  fully  estimated  by  an  actual 
comparison  of  the  cited  passages  with  their  originals  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. If  one  thing  connected  with  this  subject  is  more  certain  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  mode  in  which  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
are  referred  to  and  quoted  in  the  New,  is  fatal  to  all  theories  of 
mechanical  or  verbal  inspiralion.  Various  theories  have  been  pro- 
pounded  for  the  purpose  of  evading  this  difficulty,  but  all  are  destitute 
alike  of  foundation  and  of  proof.  I  will  only  notice  one  of  them, 
that  which  afiirms  that  the  passages  as  cited  in  the  New  Testament 
are  the  genuine  utterances  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old,  and  that  the 
variations  from  them  in  our  present  Old  Testament  are  due  to  cor- 
ruptions in  the  text.     This  is  not  only  a  bare  assumption  made  for  the 
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have  since  perished  as  the  authorities  for  their  statements, 
in  the  same  manner  as  St.  Luke  grounds  his  assertions  on 
the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  Even  if  we  understand  the 
disputed  passage  in  Timothy  as  asserting  that "  all  scripture 
was  given  by  inspiration  from  God/'  this  still  leaves  us  in 
complete  darkness  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  divine 
influence.* 

The  most  important  passages  in  the  New  Testament  bear- 
ing on  this  question  are  Our  Lord's  promises  made  to  His 
followers  of  such  supernatural  enlightenment  as  was  neces- 
sary to  qualify  them  for  propagating  His  religion  and  found- 
express  purpose  of  supporting  a  theory,  but  it  creates  far  greater  diffi- 
culties than  it  would  solve.  The  following  inference  would  be  its 
logical  result.  If  errors  have  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  extent  which  they  must  have  done  in  the  instances  in 
question,  it  follows  that  an  equal  amount  of  error  must  be  diffused 
over  the  entire  volume,  of  which  these  quotations  form  but  a  small 
portion.  The  theory  therefore,  if  true,  would  shake  our  confidence  in 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  to  its  centre. 

*  Even  if  in  accordance  with  the  authorized  version,  we  admit  that 
in  2  Tim.  iii.  16  the  word  BtoTrvivarog  forms  a  portion  of  the  predicate 
instead  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  it  leaves  the  question  as 
to  the  mode  and  degree  in  which  this  divine  influence  acted  altogether 
undetermined.  Our  version,  however,  has  represented  the  Apostle  as 
making  a  nearer  approach  to  laying  down  a  theory  of  inspiration  than 
the  Greek  does,  when  it  renders  the  word  BeoirvsvaTog  "  given  by 
inspiration  from  God."  But  its  only  legitimate  meaning  is,  "breathed 
into  by  God,"  and  this  leaves  the  extent  of  the  influence  indeterminate. 
Thus  we  can  only  make  it  affirm  what  modern  theories  require,  by 
first  assuming  that  it  does  so.  Wot  one  word  does  it  assert  as  to 
inspiration  conferring  a  divine  enlightenment  on  points  of  science, 
philosophy,  history,  or  criticism;  in  fact,  it  implies  that  it  did  not 
extend  to  such  subjects,  for  it  affirms  that  Scripture  is  "profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness, 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works."  As  to  its  profitableness  to  their  light  on  subjects  of 
philosophy,  science,  history,  or  criticism,  it  is  not  only  utterly  silent, 
but  by  its  sUence  implies  that  such  points  formed  no  legitimate  por- 
tion of  its  subject-matter,  and  it  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the 
presence  of  a  fallible  human  element  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with 
all  these  and  many  other  subjects. 
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mg  His  Cliurcli.  That  He  promised  them  a  supernatural 
assistance  fully  adequate  to  enable  them  to  accoiflplish  this 
work  is  expressly  affirmed ;  but  nowhere  does  He  define  its 
nature  or  extent.     His  three  most  definite  promises  are* — 

First.  That  the  Divine  "  Spirit  should  guide  them/'  not 
into  all  truth  generally,  but  into  all  the  truth,  which  the 
context  plainly  Hmits  to  religious  truth. 

A  second  assures  them  that  the  Spirit  should  teach  them 
all  things,  and  refresh  their  memories  as  to  His  utterances. 

A  third  that  He  would  impart  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
future. 

There  is  yet  one  more,  but  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  present 
question,  that  when  they  should  be  summoned  to  answer 
before  the  established  tribunals,  the  Spirit  would  suggest  to 
them  the  proper  materials  for  their  defence. 

These  constitute  the  whole  of  Our  Lord's  promises  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  are  inadequate  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  general  theory  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of 
that  divine  assistance  which  was  aSbrded  to  the  human 
authors  of  the  Bible.  All  that  we  can  affirm  is  that  it  was 
adequate  to  qualify  His  disciples  for  the  work  which  He 
directed  them  to  perform,  but  it  is  impossible  to  erect  upon 
them  a  general  theory  of  inspiration,  or  to  determine  how 
far  an  element  of  human  imperfection  would  be  permitted 
to  enter  into  its  record. 

*  Tke  following  are  the  express  promises  of  Our  Lord :  "  But  the 
Comforter,  which,  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in 
my  Name,  he  shall  teach  you  aU  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  (John  xiv.  26.)  '"  But 
when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the 
Father  ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he 
shall  testify  of  me  :  and  ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have 
been  with  me  from  the  beginning." — (John  xv.  26,  27.)  "  Howbeit 
when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth 
eig  TTiv  a^n^tiav  iraaav,  all  the  truth,  i.e.,  all  the  truth  alluded  to,  not 
into  every  department  of  truth),  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself,  but 
whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak,  and  he  shall  shew  you 
things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and 
shall  shew  it  unto  you." — (John  xvi.  13,  14.) 
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Nor  do  the  assertions  in  the  Epistles  enable  us  to  get 
beyond  this.  St.  Paul  has  several  times  informed  us  that 
his  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  communicated  by  direct 
revelation  from  Jesus  Christ ;  but  he  nowhere  defines  the 
nature  of  that  divine  guidance  under  which  he  acted,  or 
claims  a  general  infallibility.  Not  a  single  passage  can  be 
adduced  from  his  writings  which  implies  that  he  considered 
himself  more  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  when  he 
wrote  his  Epistles  than  he  was  in  his  ordinary  teaching ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  make  it  clear  that  he  considered 
both  to  be  of  equal  authority.  Several  passages  also  make 
it  certain  that  he  was  capable  of  discriminating  between 
those  utterances  which  were  due  to  divine  enlightenment 
and  those  which  were  the  result  of  his  mere  human  judg- 
ment. Of  these  the  passage  which  I  have  chosen  for  my 
text,  with  its  entire  context,  forms  a  very  remarkable  example. 
Still  the  extent  of  the  influence  is  left  undetermined,  and 
we  have  nothing  else  to  guide  us  except  his  oft  repeated 
assertion  that  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  complete, 
and  that  it  was  communicated  to  him  by  revelation.  But 
all  this  does  not  give  us  a  hint  that  he  considered  himself 
possessed  of  a  supernatural  enlightenment  on  any  subject 
which  was  merely  collateral  to  Christianity,  and  in  which 
Christian  truth  was  not  directly  involved.  On  several  points 
also  the  Apostle  claims  to  speak  with  the  full  authority  of 
Christ ;  but  in  some  of  these  there  seems  to  be  a  reference 
to  Oar  Lord's  own  personal  teaching,  which  he  evidently 
considered  to  be  of  a  higher  authority  than  his  own.*     It  is 

*  Of  this  the  following  are  examples:  "And  to  the  married,  I 
command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord,  '  Let  not  the  wife  depart  from  her 
husband,'  .  .  .  and  '  Let  not  the  husband  put  away  his  wife.'  " 
(1  Cor.  ix.  10,  11.)  Here  the  Apostle  is  directly  referring  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  evidently  places  his  own  on  an  inferior 
level  in  point  of  authority.  Again :  "  Now  concerning  virgins,  I  have 
no  commandment  of  the  Lord,  yet  I  give  my  judgment  as  one  that 
hath  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful."  (1  Cor.  vii.  25.) 
Here  again  the  distinction  is  drawn  between  his  own  Apostolical 
judgment  and  the  express  commands  of  Our  Lord.    The  context  shows 
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also  worthy  of  remark  that  any  equivalent  to  the  formula, 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord/'  with  which  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  introduce  their  utterances^  is  only  to  be  found  on 
one  or  two  occasions  in  the  pages  of  the  New.* 

tliat  his  own  decision  on  the  points  in  question  was  not  intended  to 
have  the  force  of  invariable  law  ;  but  to  be  subject  to  modification  in 
conformity  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  character  of  the 
individual.  So  again,  after  recommending  abstinence  from  marriage 
under  certain  circumstances,  he  still  enforces  his  judgment  with  hesi- 
tation, as  though  it  might  be  influenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
mental  temperament,  in  the  foUowing  words  :  "  But  slie  is  happier  if 
she  so  abide  after  my  judgment ;  and  I  think  also  that  I  have  the 
Spirit  of  God."  (1  Cor.  ix.  40) :  the  Greek  is  Soku.  This  is  evidently 
the  language  of  a  man  who  considers  that  his  judgment  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  deference  in  consequence  of  the  illumination  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  he  possessed  ;  hut  who  yet  feels  that  he  does  not  on  such 
a  subject  speak  with  an  infallible  authority.  This  is  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  mode  in  which  he  speaks  elsewhere  in  this  same 
epistle.  "  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a  prophet  or  spiritual,  let 
him  acknowledge  that  the  things  that  I  write  unto  you  are  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord."  (1  Cor.  xiv.  37.) 

*  The  habit  which  has  so  extensively  prevailed,  of  designating  the 
entire  Bible,  and  even  our  own  interpretations  of  it,  as  "  the  Word  of 
God,"  has  no  doubt  greatly  contributed  to  the  difiusion  of  the  popular 
views  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  supernatural  guidance  imparted  to 
its  writers.  The  very  form  of  the  expression  conveys  to  ordinary  minds 
the  idea  that  every  word  in  it  is  the  dictation  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Hard 
language  has  been  applied  to  those  who  have  endeavoured  by  the  use 
of  a  greater  accuracy  of  expression,  in  saying  that  the  Bible  contains 
the  Word  of  God,  to  bring  about  a  greater  accuracy  of  thought.  Those 
who  make  use  of  the  denunciations  to  which  I  allude,  seem  either  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  or  to  have  forgotten  it,  that  that  great  defender 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Bishop  Butler,  must  be  included  among  those 
whom  they  thus  condemn.  Throughout  the  chapter,  to  which  I  have 
so  often  referred,  he  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  book  which 
contains  the  revelation  and  the  revelation  itself.  Thus  in  the  passage 
above  quoted,  he  writes,  "Unless  the  prophets,  apostles,  or  Our  Lord, 
had  promised  that  the  book  containing  the  divine  Eevelation  should 
be  secure  from  these  things."  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate 
the  confusion  of  thought  which  has  originated  from  this  inaccurate 
use  of  language.  To  say  that  the  Bible  contains  the  Christian  revela- 
tion is  accurate  ;  to  say  that  it  is  the  Christian  revelation,  the  reverse. 
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The  only  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which  can  be 
regarded  as  propounding  a  theory  of  inspiration  is  St. 
Paul's  description  of  the  nature  of  the  enlightenment  which 
was  conferred  by  "the  Supernatural  Gifts"  and  of  the 
mode  of  their  action.  To  these  I  have  already  alluded  for 
a  different  purpose.  As  far  as  this  description  goes,  it 
aflBrms  in  direct  terms  that  the  influence  was  not  a  general 
one,  extending  to  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  conferring 
an  absolute  infallibility,  but  a  limited  and  functional  one. 
It  establishes  the  following  points  as  certain. 

In  like  manner,  to  affirm  tliat  it  contains  tlie  Word  of  God  is  accurate ; 
but  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God  is  misleading ;  for  if  every 
separate  portion  of  it  is  so,  not  only  must  my  text,  with  its  entire 
context,  which  the  Apostle  affirms  that  he  uttered,  "  not  after  the 
Lord,  but  as  it  were  foolishly,  in  the  confidence  of  boasting;"  but 
such  expressions  as  "  the  salutation  by  the  hand  of  me,  Paul ;  Ee- 
member  my  words,"  and  a  large  number  of  others,  of  a  precisely 
similar  import,  which  are  evidently  the  utterances  of  the  human  Paul, 
be  so.  It  should  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  the  use  of  this  expres. 
sion  is  not  justified  by  one  single  passage  in  the  New  Testament ;  for 
although  its  writers  affirm  that  God  spake  by  prophets,  and  generally 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  nowhere  does  it  apply 
this  designation  to  the  entire  Bible.  I  am  aware  that  it  wiU  be 
replied,  that  it  is  very  convenient  to  designate  the  Bible  thus  for 
popular  purposes ;  and  that  the  idea  has  become  so  fixed  in  the 
popular  mind,  that  to  do  otherwise  would  shake  the  belief  in  its  divine 
character.  Its  convenience  I  shall  not  dispute ;  but  matters  have 
come  to  that  point,  where  questions  of  convenience  must  be  sacrificed, 
when  their  result  is  to  impress  on  the  public  mind  theories  of  inspira- 
tion, which  imperil  the  belief  in  Christianity.  As  to  the  plea  that  to 
use  more  accurate  language  would  shake  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
Christianity,  the  first  question  to  be  determined  is,  Is  it  true  P  and  if 
it  be  not,  a  saying  of  Our  Lord  has  an  intimate  bearing  on  the  point  in 
hand,  "Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  must 
be  rooted  up."  The  charge  of  rationalism  may  be  made  with  far 
greater  justice  against  those  who  propound  a  priori  theories  out  of 
their  own  subjective  consciousness  as  to  how  the  Bible  must  have 
been  written,  if  it  really  contains  a  divine  revelation,  rather  than 
against  those  who  reverently  inquire  of  its  authors  what  was  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  superhuman  guidance  under  the  influence 
of  which  they  wrote. 
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1.  The  supernatural  gifts  conferred  a  special,  enlighten- 
ment on  a  definite  subject-matter  only. 

2.  That  the  enlightenment  which  was  conferred  by  one 
gift  conferred  none  on  the  special  subject-matter  of  another. 

3.  That  the  enlightenment  was  not  general^  but  func- 
tional. 

4.  That  the  gift  operated,  when  once  conferredj  according 
to  the  analogy  of  the  ordinary  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 

5.  That  it  was  so  completely  functional,  that  the  gift  did 
not  secure  its  possessor  from  the  danger  of  abusing  it. 

6.  That  several  of  these  gifts  were  occasionally-united  in 
one  individual,  in  which  case  they  conferred  a  more  extended 
enlightenment;  and  that  their  object  was  to  quaUfy  their 
possessors  for  the  discharge  of  certain  offices  in  the  Church. 

7.  Even  the  highest  gifts  did  not  convey  a  knowledge 
which  was  perfect. 

The  importance  of  the  Apostle's  description  of  these  gifts 
is  very  obvious.  The  conferring  of  them  was  the  distinct 
fulfilment  of  Our  Lord's  promises  of  supernatural  guidance 
which  he  would  afford  to  the  apostles  in  the  conduct  of  their 
mission.  This  is  repeatedly  afiBrmed  in  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament.*  Taking  these  gifts  therefore  as  a  whole, 
they  must  be  considered  as  constituting  the  inspiration 
which  was  possessed  by  the  Apostolic  Church.  Consequently 
the  Apostle's  description  of  them  constitutes  the  only  theory 

*  Not  only  is  this  rendered  certain  by  the  assertions  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  Acts,  but  we  have  St.  Pavd's  repeated  aiErmation  to 
the  same  effect,  of  which  the  following  ia  an  example  : — "  Wherefore 
when  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts 
unto  men.  .  .  .  And  he  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets, 
and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ."  (Ephes.  iv.  8,  11,  12.)  Writing  to  the  Corinthians, 
he  says,  "  I  thank  my  God  always  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  which 
is  given  you  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  in  every  thing  ye  are  enriched  by 
him  in  all  utterance,  and  in  all  knowledge  ;  even  as  the  testimony  of 
Christ  was  confirmed  in  you;  so  that  ye  come  behind  in  no  gift, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." — (1  Cor.  i.  4-7.) 
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of  inspiration  whicli  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
As  such,  it  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  all  those  which 
have  been  laid  down  on  a  priori  principles,  and  which  have 
obtained  so  wide  a  currency  in  the  Church.  It  follows 
therefore  that  as  this  constitutes  the  only  direct  light  which 
the  New  Testament  throws  on  the  subject,  any  further 
information  which  we  require  can  only  be  obtained,  as 
Butler  affirms,  in  the  same  way  as  we  acquire  it  in  all  other 
subjects  of  human  inquiry,  by  a  careful  and  reverent  exercise 
of  those  rational  faculties  which  God  has  given  us  on  the 
investigation  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  Bible. 

I  now  proceed  to  apply  the  principles  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  Butler  to  the  solution  of  some  of  our 
chief  scientific  difficulties.  The  only  thing  which  would 
render  them  inapplicable,  would  be  some  distinct  aflar- 
mation  in  the  New  Testament  bearing  on  the  question. 
But  as  we  have  seen,  the  only  thing  which  it  contains  resem- 
bling a  theory  of  inspiration,  instead  of  being  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  Butler,  is  one  which  is  strictly  in  conformity 
with  them.  The  shortness  of  the  space  remaining  at  my 
command,  compels  me  to  confine  my  observations  to  a  few 
of  the  most  important  points  in  dispute. 

First :  as  to  the  difiiculties  suggested  by  Geology  in 
connection  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

It  will  be  no  duty  of  mine  to  enter  on  the  vexed  question 
of  the  interpretation  of  this  chapter.  This  has  already  been 
so  thoroughly  discussed,  that  it  would  hardly  be  possiblov  to 
say  anything  fresh  on  the  subject.  One  point  may,  at  all 
events,  be  considered  settled,  viz.,  that  the  meaning  which 
has  been  universally  attributed  to  it  until  comparatively 
recent  times,  and  which  the  exigencies  of  a  particular  theory 
of  inspiration  naturally  suggested,  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  scientific  facts.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  passage 
has  produced  a  very  general  belief,  that  the  entire  created 
universe  was  brought  into  its  present  form  in  a  period 
of  six  natural  days.  This  is  obviously  the  meaning  which 
would  be  attached  to  it  by  a  reader  unacquainted  with  the 
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facts  of  science.  But  it  is  no  less  certain,  tiat  when  the 
passage  is  closely  scrutinized^  uninfluenced  by  any  particular 
theory  as  to  the  nature  of  inspiration,  it  is  capable  of  bear- 
ing, without  offering  any  violence  to  it,  a  different  interpre- 
tation. All  modes  of  interpretation  however,  which  endea- 
vour to  accommodate  it  to  the  scientific  facts,  are  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  narrative  is  couched  in  language 
which  is  not  scientifically  correct,  but  pre-eminently  popu- 
lar ;  and  possibly,  that  the  entire  representation  was  seen  in 
vision. 

Adopting  then  one  or  more  of  the  modern  modes  of 
interpretation  which  have  been  applied  to  it  under  the 
influence  of  the  light  of  geological  discoveries,  how  stands 
the  case  ?  Let  it  be  observed  that  a  great  peculiarity 
attaches  to  this  passage  of  Scripture.  Other  narratives  are 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  This  one 
cannot  j  for  Creation,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could 
have  had  no  witness.  There  are  only  two  alternatives  as  to 
its  origin.  Eiiher  the  facts  must  have  been  made  known  by 
Eevelation,  or  its  statements  must  have  been  the  result  of  a 
lucky  guess  of  some  one  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world  j 
for  the  idea  that  the  knowledge  could  have  been  the  result 
of  scientific  investigation  in  those  times  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.* The  question  then  is  a  very  important  one,  how  do 
the  statements  in  this  chapter,  when  interpreted  in  accord- 
ance with  modern  critical  methods,  stand  in  relation  to  the 
unquestionable  facts  of  geological  science  ?  The  answer  of 
even  the  most  determined  opponents  of  Eevelation  must  be, 
that  while  in  some  minute  points  they  are  not  absolutely 
consistent  with  the  scientific  facts,  yet  they  make  a  marvel- 
lously near  approach  to  them.     This  is  the  more  remarkable 

*  Some  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  connection  witli  the  pyramids 
may  possibly  suggest  the  idea  of  a  lost  scientific  age.  How  far  this 
may  he  true  with  respect  to  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  data 
in  question,  I  would  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion,  but  that  such 
knowledge  could  hare  extended  to  geological  science  there  is  not  one 
particle  of  evidence. 
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when  we  compare  it  with  the  numerous  cosmogonies  of  the 
ancient  world.  These,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  not 
only  unspeakably  grotesque,  but  bear  no  kind  of  resemblance 
to  the  facts  disclosed  by  geological  science. 

One  additional  fact  requires  notice.  I  have  no  wish  to 
express  an  opinion  whether  Creation  may  have  been  effected 
in  conformity  with  any  modern  theory  of  evolution ;  but  I 
ask  attention  to  the  singular  fact,  that  there  are  two  expres- 
sions in  this  chapter,  which  an  evolutionist,  who  beUeves  in 
theism,  might  accept  as  a  popular  exposition  of  his  theory. 
The  first  of  these  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  creation  of 
the  marine  animals ;  and  the  second,  in  that  of  the  land 
animals.  In  both  cases  the  creation  is  ascribed,  not  to  an 
immediate,  but  to  a  mediate  agency.  Thus  we  read,  "  And 
God  said.  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly,  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  ily  in  the  open 
firmament  of  heaven.-"  The  next  verse  affirms  that  this 
actually  took  place ;  and  adds  that  "  the  waters  brought 
them  forth  abundantly."  In  a  similar  manner  the  earth  is 
commanded  to  produce  the  land  animals.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  as  far  as  the  language  goes,  it  is  quite  consistent 
with  such  a  theory  of  evolution  as  affirms  that  the  Creator 
has  acted  through  a  principle  of  this  kind  as  the  interme- 
diate agent  in  effecting  his  creative  work.* 

*  It  is  not  wittin  my  province  in  these  Lectures  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussions respecting  questions  of  Theism.  Still  I  cannot  help  express- 
ing an  opinion  that  the  attempt  which  Las  been  made  in  certain 
quarters  to  denounce  all  theories  of  evolution  as  essentially  Atheistic 
or  Pantheistic,  is  pre-eminently  unwise.  Theories  of  evolution  which 
assume  the  possibility  of  creating  the  universe  and  its  present  order 
by  the  action  of  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  intelligent  Creator  immanent  in  and  directing  and 
controlling  them,  are  undoubtedly  of  this  character,  and  have  im- 
parted in  the  eyes  of  many  a  plausibility  to  atheistic  and  pantheistic 
theories  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  of  which  they  were  previously 
destitute,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  results 
with  which  Mr.  Darwin's  theories  have  been  attended.  But  it  is  no 
necessary  consequence  of  a  theory  of  evolution  that  it  should  exclude 
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Still,  close  as  is  the  resemblance  between  the  geological 
record  and  this  chapter,  thus  interpreted,  it  must  be  candidly 

the  conception  of  an  intelligent  Creator.  Eatlier,  when  such  theories 
are  closely  scrutinized,  they  are  found  to  he  powerless  to  produce  any 
result  without  one.  As  regards  the  Bihle,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
it  teaches  not  only  that  God  is  distinct  from  and  above  the  universe, 
but  that  He  is  immanent  in  it,  and  constantly  energizing  in  its  forces. 
This  being  so,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  Creator, 
after  having  given  existence  to  the  substance  of  the  universe,  has  used 
some  process  of  evolution  as  one  of  the  means  through  which  He  has 
carried  on  His  creative  work  than  that  He  has  called  each  separate 
species  into  existence  by  what  is  called  direct  and  immediate  creation. 
As  to  what  immediate  creation  is,  we  are  utterly  ignorant,  and  our  a 
priori  knowledge  entirely  fails  to  determine  the  modus  operandi  in 
which  God  must  have  carried  on  His  creative  work.  If  the  know- 
ledge of  this  is  ever  attained,  it  will  be,  not  by  the  abstract  specula- 
tions of  theologians,  but  by  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  of  the 
universe.  One  thing  is  certain  upon  any  theory  of  creation,  that  in 
the  production  of  each  individual  of  a  species,  God  acts  in  con- 
formity with  a  principle  of  evolution,  and  not  of  direct  creation, 
every  individual  man  having  been  in  this  manner  unquestionably 
produced  from  the  first  parents  of  the  human  family  through  a  process, 
part  of  which  is  known  to  us,  but  the  remainder  is  buried  in  impene- 
trable obscurity.  Consequently,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  imwise 
to  affirm  that  the  idea  that  God  has  used  a  principle  of  evolution  as 
one  of  the  means  through  which  He  has  eifeoted  his  creative  work, 
is  essentially  atheistic  or  pantheistic.  One  thing  is  certain.  WhUe 
this  theory  has  obtained  an  extensive  acceptance  among  scientific 
men,  the  data  which  are  as  yet  in  our  possession  are  inadequate 
to  justify  a  positive  and  dogmatical  afiBrmation  on  the  subject.  Our 
duty  is  therefore  to  hold  ourselves  in  a  state  of  expectancy,  free 
from  all  a  priori  theorizing,  and  ready  to  accept  the  truth  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  come.  If  we  keep  ourselves  steadily  in  this  posi- 
tion, we  shall  avoid  the  danger  of  having  to  beat  any  further  retreats 
before  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge.  In  whatever  way  it  may 
be  ultimately  proved  that  the  universe  has  been  constructed,  it  will 
never  be  discovered  to  have  been  built  by  the  sole  action  of  the  blind 
forces  of  nature,  without  the  interposition  of  an  intelligent  Creator. 
In  speaking  of  theories  of  evolution,  it  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind 
that  there  are  many  others  besides  the  Darwinian  in  conformity  with 
which  the  Creator  may  have  partially  energized  in  His  creative  work. 
Scriptural  Theism  unquestionably  affirms  that  the  forces  of  the  uni- 
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admitted  that  the  geological  facts  do  not  exactly  correspond 
in  all  their  minuter  details  with  the  events  as  they  are  here 
narrated.  Are  we  then,  in  conformity  with  some  a  priori 
theory  of  inspiration,  to  put  a  strain  upon  the  language  of 
the  chapter,  which  it  will  not  bear,  or  deny  the  scientific 
facts  J  or,  if  we  can  do  neither,  abandon  our  belief  in 
Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation  ?  I  reply,  that  there  is  a 
more  rational  alternative,  viz.,  to  apply  Butler's  principles 
to  the  case  before  us. 

First :  the  leading  idea  of  the  entire  chapter  is  not  a 
scientific  but  a  religious  one  ;  its  object  being  to  affirm  that 
the  Universe  is  the  work  of  one  almighty  and  intelligent 
Creator.  This  being  its  obvious  aim,  it  is  strictly  in  con- 
formity with  the  above  principles,  that  the  scientific  arrange- 
ment being  entirely  subordinate  to  the  main  purpose,  may 
have  been  accommodated  to  the  religious  one.  Butler's 
principles  firmly  establish  the  fact,  that  we  have  no  a  priori 
cei'tainty  that  a  revelation,  whose  one  great  object  is  the 
communication  of  religious  truth,  must  be  minutely  accurate 
on  points  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  record  which  contains 
it,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  its  character  as  a  revelation  from 
God. 

Secondly  :  the  narrative  nowhere  affirms  that  its  contents 
were  communicated  by  immediate  revelation  to  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to 
imply  that  it  was  not  in  existence  long  prior  to  his  time,  or 
that  the  writer  did  not  find  it  already  in  existence,  and 
incorporate  it  into  his  work.     He  is  in  fact  very  particular 

verse  are  a  constant  manifestation  of  tlie  energies  of  God.  That 
theory  which  contemplates  the  universe  as  a  self-acting  machine 
which  was  once  constructed  by  God,  but  the  forces  of  which,  when 
once  brought  into  existence,  continue  their  everlasting  operations 
independently  of  His  immanence  in  them,  and  grind  out  a  succession 
of  results  with  faultless  precision,  independently  of  His  intelligent 
control,  may  be  abstractedly  consistent  with  Theism,  but  hardly  with 
the  Theism  of  the  Bible,  which  contemplates  God,  not  only  as  a  per- 
fect mechanist  or  chemist,  which  this  theory  represents  Him  to  be, 
but  as  a  Father. 
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in  informing  us  what  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  were  communi- 
cated to  him  by  special  revelation  ;  but  he  gives  us  no  hint 
whatever  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  any  part  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  in  this  Way.  As,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
the  contents  of  this  chapter,  unless  they  were  the  results  of 
a  lucky  guess,  must  have  been  the  subject  of  some  primitive 
revelation,  it  follows  that  during  some  period  the  vehicle 
of  its  transmission  must  have  been  a  traditionary  one. 
A  careful  perusal  of  the  different  ancient  cosmogonies 
proves  that  they  possess  many  points  in  common,  and 
therefore  renders  it  highly  probable  that  they  are  as  many 
different  versions  of  some  primeval  account,  of  which  the 
grotesque  elements  are  subsequent  interpolations,  which 
they  have  undergone  in  the  course  of  oral  transmission.* 
Here  then  we  may  invoke  Butler's  principle,  that  we  have 
no  a  priori  certainty  that  God  would  interfere  to  prevent  the 
account  from  undergoing  some  degree  of  corruption  in  the 
course  of  such  transmission ;  and  consequently,  that  this 
may  have  been  the  source  of  its  minuter  divergencies  from 
the  strict  accuracy  of  scientific  facts.  If  this  be  so,  it 
follows  on  the  same  principles,  that  we  are  unable  to  afl&rm 
that  a  supernatural  enlightenment  must  have  been  imparted 
to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  to  enable  him  to 
correct  them.  The  principle  therefore  which  has  been 
adopted  by  numerous  defenders  of  Christianity,  of  repre- 
senting that  its  truth  must  stand  or  fall  with  our  ability  to 
reconcile  every  statement  of  this  chapter  with  the  minutest 
accuracy  of  scientific  facts,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated. 
If  the  writer  had  expressly  affirmed  that  he  had  received 
every  word  in  the  chapter  by  immediate  revelation  from 
God;  and  that  such  revelation  was  intended  to  be  scientifically 
correct,  the  presence  of  errors  in  his  nari-ative  would  have 

*  This  is  strongly  confirmed  by  tlie  discovery  of  the  genuine  Chaldean 
cosmogony  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  Smith.  Its  close  resemblance  to  that  in 
Genesis  is  unmistakable,  the  latter  being  the  monotheistic  account  of 
Creation,  and  the  former  being  the  same  account  exhibited  in  a 
polytheistic  dress. 
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been  inconsistent  with  his  pretensions.  But  as  Batler  has 
well  observed^  the  presence  of  errors  of  this  kind  would  only 
invalidate  a  revelation  if  the  record  of  it  contained  a  definite 
promise  that  it  should  be  exempt  from  them. 

Secondly  :  as  to  the  antiquity  of  Man.  According  to  the 
popularly  accepted  theories  of  inspiration,  the  Scriptures 
are  considered  to  be  pledged  to  a  system  of  Chronology 
which  affirms  that  the  creation  of  man  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  present  time  by  an  interval  of  more  than  about 
seven  thousand  yearSj-  and  the  Flood  by  more  than  about 
five  thousand ;  and  that  any  alleged  discoveries  of  science 
which  prove  that  man  has  existed  on  the  earth  for  a  longer 
period  are  inconsistent  with  the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  con- 
tain a  divine  Revelation.* 

I  am  not  here  alluding  to  the  demands  made  by  a  particu- 
lar School  of  Geologists  for  millions  of  years  since  the  first 
appearance  of  man  on  this  planet,  but  for  a  longer  interval 
of  time  than  that  which  according  to  the  received  system 
separates  the  deluge  from  the  present  day  as  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary  by  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  of 
the  gradual  growth  of  civilization  and  of  language.  The 
facts  may  be  briefly  stated.  We  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
data  which  prove  the  existence  of  an  advanced  state  of  civi- 

*  Thus  the  question  has  been  eagerly  debated  as  to  the  exact  time 
of  the  Israelites'  sojourn  in  Egypt,  or  whether  the  interval  of  450 
years  which  St.  Paul  assigns  in  his  address  to  the  Jews  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  is  correct,  as  though  the  life  of  Chris- 
tianity depended  on  the  issue.  As  we  have  seen,  we  have  neither  a 
priori  nor  a  posteriori  knowledge  that  an  apostle  must  have  received 
supernatural  illumination  on  the  subject  of  Chronology.  Why  might 
not  St.  Paul  have  adopted  that  which  he  knew  to  be  currently  accepted 
by  those  whom  he  addressed?  If  he  had  done  otherwise,  he  would 
have  incurred  the  danger  of  diverting  their  attention  from  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  to  the  discussion  of 
his  new  and  previously  unheard-of  Chronology.  To  determine  the 
true  Chronology  of  Scripture  is  in  itself  a  study  of  great  interest ; 
but  to  do  so  as  though  the  accuracy  of  every  statement  in  it  was  vital 
to  Christianity,  is  to  place  a  needless  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
both  believers  and  unbelievers. 
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lization  at  a  very  early  period,  say,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  This  civilization,  as  in  the 
case  of  Egypt,  is  united  with  a  very  complicated  system  of 
theology.  The  proof  is  incontestable  that  neither  of  these 
came  into  existence  spontaneously,  but  that  both  have  been 
gradually  developed.  Whatever  theory  we  may  adopt  as  to 
whether  man  originated  in  a  highly  civilized  or  in  a  savage 
state,  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  proves  that  the 
condition  of  things  which  the  remains  of  antiquity  disclose, 
could  only  have  grown  up  during  a  long  interval  of  time, 
which  must  be  added  on  to  our  earliest  historic  date.  Thus, 
if  man  began  as  a  savage,  he  must  have  elevated  himself  to 
that  state  of  civilization  which  the  earliest  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  other  countries  disclose,  by  a  gradual  growth 
which  must  have  required  a  long  interval  of  time.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  began  in  a  highly  civilized  condition, 
and  was  possessed  of  a  pure  theology,  a  very  considerable 
period  must  have  elapsed  before  the  complicated,  and  in 
many  respects,  degraded  Egyptian  theology  could  have 
grown  out  of  this.  I  select  this  merely  as  a  single  illustra- 
tion of  the  large  mass  of  evidence  which  is  daily  accumu- 
lating upon  us. 

These  considerations  acquire  an  increased  force  which  is 
becoming  irresistible  by  the  investigations  which  have  been 
made  into  the  origin  and  growth  of  language.  Not  only  is 
it  certain  that  the  Sanskrit,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  and 
several  others  originated  out  of  a  common  language  at  a 
period  of  very  remote  antiquity,  but  this  common  language 
and  all  the  other  primitive  languages  have  had  a  long  his- 
tory of  their  own,  during  which  they  have  gradually  diverged 
from  some  original  and  common  stock.  The  evidence  of  all 
this,  which  is  accumulating  on  us  with  a  rapid  pace,  is  in- 
compatible with  the  popularly  accepted  theories  about  the 
date  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  deluge,  or  even  to  the 
creation  of  man,  on  the  supposed  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Nor  will  the  confusion  of  tongues 
at  Babel  free  us  from  the  difficulty,  as  the  evidence  is  in- 

30  * 
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contestable  that  after  the  formation  of  the  original  varieties 
these  various  languages  have  passed  through  a  long  period 
of  gradual  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  data  which  they 
furnish  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  chronology,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  of  an  extremely  meagre  character,  and 
have  little  or  no  value  independently  of  a  particular  theory 
of  inspu-ation.  The  date  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  by 
Solomon  is  tolerably  certain,  but  beyond  this  we  get  involved 
in  obscurity  and  mists,  which  gradually  thicken  into  intense 
darkness.  Not  only  are  the  numbers  subject  to  grave  sus- 
picion, but  for  a  long  interval  the  sole  authority  is  a  list  of 
persons,  who  are  said  at  a  certain  age  to  have  begotten  their 
sons,  some  of  whose  names  bear  every  appearance  of  not 
being  the  designations  of  individuals  but  of  nations.  Still 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  accept  the 
theories  of  inspiration  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  as 
vital  to  Christianity,  the  conclusion  that  a  period  of  little 
more  than  5000  years  must  separate  us  from  the  second 
beginning  of  the  human  race,  and  7000  years  from  the  first 
origin  of  man,  logically  follows  from  the  premisses.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  state  of  this  contro- 
versy is  causing  anxiety  to  a  large  number  of  inquiring  and 
deeply  religious  minds.  Under  the  influence  of  current 
theories  of  inspiration,  the  opinion  has  been  widely  diffused 
that  if  the  dates  of  the  creation  of  man  and  of  the  deluge 
must  be  carried  up  several  thousand  years  higher  than  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  commonly  assigned  to  them,  the 
position  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation  is  seriously 

*  The  absurdity  of  the  popular  theories  of  inspiration  is  exhibited 
in  a  striking  light  by  the  fact  that  each  of  the  three  copies  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  we  possess  furnishes  us  with  a  different  system  of 
Chronology  ;  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  for  certain  which 
was  the  one  adopted  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  They 
cannot  be  all  true,  and  may  be  all  false. 

This  being  so,  nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than  to  discuss  this 
question  as  though  the  truth  of  Christianity  was  in  any  way  depen- 
dent on  the  mode  of  its  solution. 
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imperilled.  On  the  other  hsuad,  opponents  taking  advantage 
of  this  state  of  thought^  loudly  proclaim  that  the  disproof 
of  the  received  system  of  Chronology  is  nothing  short  of 
the  demolition  of  the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  a  record  of  a 
divine  revelation. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  I  reply,  the  cordial  accept- 
ance of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Butler.  These  difficulties, 
and  the  unedifying  discussions  between  theologians  and  men 
of  science  might  have  been  avoided  if  his  warnings  had  been 
heeded,  and  theories  of  inspiration  had  not  been  propounded 
as  vital  to  Christianity,  whose  sole  ground  of  validity  is 
that  they  correspond  with  the  a  priori  conceptions  of  those 
who  have  invented  them.  The  whole  difficulty  vanishes  as 
soon  as  it  is  fairly  recognized  that  we  have  no  evidence 
whatever  that  the  divine  enlightenment  which  was  imparted 
to  the  human  authors  of  the  Bible  must  have  extended  to 
questions  of  Chronology  and  other  kindred  subjects.  The 
fact  is  certain  that  the  author  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
has  omitted  three  links  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ, 
so  that  a  person  whom  he  designates  as  the  son  of  another 
was  in  reality  his  great  grandson.*  If  such  an  omission 
has  taken  place  where  we  can  verify  it  by  a  reference  to  the 
Book  of  Kings,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  protracted 
intervals  of  time  may  not  have  been  omitted  in  the  scanty 
materials  which  constitute  the  chronological  basis  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  The  proper  reply  to  all  difficulties  of  this 
kind  is  that  we  have  no  certainty  derived  either  from  an 
d  priori  or  an  d  posteriori  source  that  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  possessed  a  superhuman  guidance  on  subjects  of  this 

*  The  three  omitted  names  are  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  omission,  but  these  are 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  or  any  of  its 
modifications.  This  however  is  far  from  being  the  only  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  genealogy.  The  fact  of  the  omission  is  not  removed 
by  any  possible  explanation  of  its  cause ;  and  this  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  in  the  genealogies  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in 
those  of  remote  times,  other  omissions,  and  extending  over  far  greater 
intervals  of  time,  may  have  taken  place. 
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description ;  and  our  duty  is  not  merely  to  hold  such 
opinions  secretly  within  our  own  bosoms,  but  openly  to 
announce  and  act  on  them,  in  order  that  the  many  stumbling- 
blocks  which  now  endanger  the  faith  of  thousands  may  be 
removed  out  of  their  way. 

Thirdly :  a  similar  course  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
the  numerous  questions  which  have  been  so  eagerly  debated 
about  the  deluge  and  its  alleged  universality,  as  though  the 
life  of  Christianity  was  involved  in  the  issue.     Here  again, 
if  a  rigid  d  priori  theory  is  assumed  which  requires  absolute 
accuracy  of  expression  in  the  record  of  Revelation,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  aflBrms  its  univer- 
sality; and  renders  it  necessary  to  assume  the  performance 
of  a  number  of  stupendous  miracles  by  means  of  which  the 
different  animals  of  whose  existence  the  narrative  does  not 
give  us  the  smallest  hint,  were  conveyed  into  the  ark.     In  a 
similar  manner  it  throws  on  Eevelation  the  weight  of  a  whole 
mass   of  difficulties   connected  with  questions  of  physical 
science,  under  which  the  faith  of  multitudes  has  been  made 
to  stagger.     We  cannot  wonder,  when  such  principles  have 
been  laid  down  by  popular  writers  on  theology,  if  a  large 
.  number  of  the  students  of  science  have  taken  them  at  then- 
word,  and  boldly  announced  that  their  discoveries  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  claims  of    Christianity  to  be  accepted  as  a 
divine  revelation.     But  if  we  apply  to  this  subject  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  laid  down  by  the  great  defender  of  Chris- 
tianity more  than  a  century  ago,  the  difficulties  in  question 
cease  to  have  any  real  existence.     They  may  still  remain 
subjects  of  profound  interest ;  but  whichever  way  they  may 
ultimately  be  determined  by  the  increase  of  our  scientific 
knowledge,  they  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  vital  to  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation. 

Fourthly :  the  same  principle  is  applicable  to  a  numerous 
class  of  critical  questions  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
sacred  books.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  deny  the  deep  interest 
of  many  of  these  questions,  or  for  one  moment  to  deprecate 
their  study,  but  only  to  correct  the  popular  idea  that  the 
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life  of  Christianity  is  involved  in  their  solution^  Thus  we 
have  had  endless  discussions  about  the  Pentateuch,  its 
authorship  and  date,  and  the  number  of  documents  out  of 
which  it  has  been  composed.*  Questions  of  this  kind,  which 
are  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  of  which  the  evidence 
at  best  is  small,  seem  to  have  a  particular  attractiveness  to  a 
numerous  class  of  learned  men.  In  many  cases  the  uncer- 
tain character  of  the  evidence  is  only  surpassed  by  the  bold- 
ness of  the  theories  which  have  been  erected  on  it.  A  late 
eminent  writer,  who  holds  it  to  be  a  composite  work,  has 
with  the  most  astounding  self-confidence  boldly  affirmed  that 
he  can  discriminate  the  portions  which  have  been  derived 
from  these  diiferent  documents,  and  ascribe  them  to  their 
respective  authors.  It  is  admitted  however  on  all  hands 
that  considerable  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  not  written 
by  Moses,  are  genuine  representations  of  his  teaching  and 
institutions.  This  being  so,  I  fall  back  on  the  position  taken 
by  Butler,  as  inherently  sound,  which  lays  down  that, 
"  Neither  disputes  about  the  authorship  of  different  parts  of 
the  Bible,  nor  any  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  though  they 
had  been  much  more  considerable  than  they  are,  could  over- 
throw the  authority  of  Scripture  unless  the  prophets, 
apostles,  or  Our  Lord  had  promised  that  the  book  containing 
the  diviue  revelation  should  be  secure  from  these  things." 
If  the  principle  thus  enunciated  by  this  great  defender  of 

*  I  may  add  that  questions  about  the  accuracy  of  the  Biblical  num- 
bers, especially  of  those  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  are  often  eagerly 
debated  as  though  the  truth  of  Christianity  was  dependent  on  the 
result.  T  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing  is  more  hkely  to  get 
corrupted  in  transmission  than  numbers.  Secondly,  if  Butler's  prin- 
ciples are  correct,  we  have  no  a  priori  knowledge  that  supernatural 
enhghtenment  would  be  afiForded  on  such  subjects  to  those  through 
whom  a  revelation  was  communicated.  Thirdly,  we  have  no  promise 
of  Christ  that  such  knowledge  should  be  imparted,  nor  is  there  any 
affirmation  of  prophet  or  apostle  bearing  on  the  subject.  This  being 
so,  when  theologians  discuss  the  subject  in  the  way  to  which  I  have 
referred,  they  not  only  place  a  false  issue  before  unbelievers,  but 
pursue  a  course  which  endangers  the  faith  of  believers. 
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Christianity  is  correct,  it  ought  to  have  been  accepted  as 
their  guide  by  all  those  who  have  engaged  in  modern  con- 
troversies on  these  and  kindred  subjects. 

Fifthly.  My  space  will  only  allow  me  very  briefly  to 
apply  the  same  principle  to  the  discrepancies  which  are 
alleged  to  exist  in  the  Gospels.  These  have  been  magnified 
to  an  extent  that  is  absurd.  A  large  number  of  them  admit 
of  an  easy  reconciliation  under  the  guidance  of  common 
sense.  Others  arise  from  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the 
narrative  and  our  ignorance  of  the  entire  facts.  Not  a  few 
of  the  remainder  owe  their  origin  to  the  fact  that  the  events 
have  been  grouped  in  reference  to  the  religious  purpose  of 
the  author  rather  than  in  the  order  of  strict  historical 
sequence.  Of  a  few  the  reconciliation  is  difficult.  Of 
these  the  threefold  account  of  the  miracle  at  Jericho  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  example,  St.  Matthew^s  Gospel  affirming 
that  two  blind  men  were  cured,  while  it  is  the  obvious 
meaning  of  St.  Mark's  narrative  that  one  only  was  cured  at 
the  entrance  to  the  city,  and  of  that  of  St.  Luke,  that  a 
single  blind  man  was  cured  by  Our  Lord  after  he  had  passed 
through  the  city.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  words  and  actions  so  closely  aKke  are  attributed  to 
Our  Lord  and  to  the  blind  men,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that  they  were  repeated  twice  over  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  given  in  St.  Mark^s  and  St.  Luke's  Gospels ; 
and  even  this  would  leave  the  statement  in  St.  Matthew 
unexplained,  that  two  blind  men  were  cured  by  Our  Lord  as 
He  departed  from  Jericho.  The  attempted  reconciliations 
of  this  discrepancy  are  all  very  forced  and  unnatural,  and 
do  far  more  mischief  to  the  historical  character  of  the  Gos- 
pels than  the  candid  admission  of  its  reality.  With  respect 
to  difficulties  of  this  description   (and  they  are  very  few*), 

*  Another  very  striking  instance  is  the  apparent  disagreement 
between  the  Synoptics  and  St.  John  as  to  the  day  on  which  Our  Lord 
celebrated  the  Last  Supper,  and  its  Paschal  character.  Every  effort 
of  ingenuity  has  been  exhausted  on  this  controversy,  and  the  mass  of 
literature  which  has  grown  out  of  the  attempts  to  solve  the  difliculty 
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the  best  solution  will  be  found  in  tlie  principle  l^|id  down  by- 
Butler,  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  if  the  contents  of 
the  Grospels  were  left  to  be  handed  down  by  tradition 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Church, 
inaccuracies  may  not  have  been  introduced  in  the  process. 
A  careful  study  of  the  parallel  narratives  will  impress  the 
student  with  the  conviction  that  they  have  certainly  passed 
through  some  period  of  oral  transmission.  To  this  all  their 
phenomena  point.  It  is  therefore  quite  rational  to  affirm,  if 
any  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  are  real,  that  this  is  the 
source  in  which  they  have  originated,  and  that  we  have 
neither  any  a  priori  certainty,  nor  promise  of  Our  Lord,  nor 
assertion  of  His  Apostles,  that  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  must  be  free  from  errors  of  this  description, 
which  after  all  are  powerless  to  affect  its  general  historical 
character.  The  only  wonder  is,  not  that  they  exists  but 
that  their  numbers  are  so  few. 

A  large  majority  of  the  other  difficulties  which  arise  in 
connection  with  the  present  aspects  of  modern  thought,  as  far 
as  they  are  not  Atheistic  or  Pantheistic,  may  be  solved  on  the 
same  principles.  The  following  proposition,  which  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  entire  difficulty,  seems  so  self-evident  as  to 
require  simply  to  be  stated  to  insure  its  acceptance  as  true. 
Principles  of  investigation  which,  when  applied  in  past  ages 
to  the  study  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  have  not 

is  large.  StOl,  if  after  perusing  the  most  elaborate  disquisitions  on  the 
subject  one  reads  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  one  cannot 
avoid  feeling  that  the  difficulty  remains.  It  seems  far  more  satisfac- 
tory, therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  the  principle  of  Butler,  that  it  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  Synoptics  having  passed  through  a  period  of 
oral  transmission  before  they  were  committed  to  writing.  A  similar 
principle  is  the  best  solution  of  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
Synoptics  themselves  as  to  the  precise  day  on  which  the  different 
events  in  Passion  Week  occurred,  and  of  those  other  apparent  discre- 
pancies on  the  reconciliation  of  which  so  much  ingenuity  has  been 
expended.  They  have  only  a  real  importance  when  the  truth  of 
Christianity  is  complicated  with  that  of  a  particular  theory  of 
inspiration. 
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only  been  barren  of  good  result^  but  have  led  to  positive 
errors,  cannot  be  safe  guides  to  truth  when  applied  to  the 
study  of  Revelation.  Let  these  then  be  abandoned  ;  and 
let  those  which  have  unfolded  to  us  what  is  the  real  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe  be  substituted  in  their  place.  This  will 
lead  to  an  enlarged  view  of  the  realities  of  Revelation,  and 
enable  both  revelations  of  God — the  one  made  in  the  created 
universe,  and  the  other  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord — to  be  studied  in  harmony. 

I  conclude  with  the  words  of  the  great  Bishop,  which 
cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  stu- 
dent : — "  And  as  it  must  be  owned  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
Scripture  is  not  yet  understood,  so  if  it  ever  comes  to  be 
understood  before  the  restitution  of  all  things,  and  without 
miraculous  interpositions,  it  must  be  in  the  same  way  as 
natural  knowledge  is  come  at — by  the  continuance  and  pro- 
gress of  learning  and  liberty,  and  by  particular  persons 
attending  to,  comparing,  and  pursuing  intimations  scattered 
up  and  down  in  it,  that  are  overlooked  and  disregarded  by 
the  generality  of  the  world.-"  What  is  the  inference  ? 
Both  must  be  studied,  not  under  the  guidance  of  abstract 
and  unverifiable  theories,  but  by  the  light  of  patent  and 
incontrovertible  facts.  If  this  course  be  pursued,  the  three 
great  revelations  of  God — in  the  material  universe,  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord — will  constitute  one  harmonious  whole,  each  throwing 
light  on  the  other  during  the  ages  of  the  future,  until  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time  all  things  are  gathered 
together  in  Christ  in  one,  whether  they  be  things  on  earth 
or  things  in  heaven. 
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The  foregoing  Lectures  were  composed,  and  the  larger  portion 
of  tliem  in  type,  before  the  publication  of  Professor  Mozley's 
Lectures  entitled  "  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages.''  It  was  impos- 
sible therefore  for  me  to  notice  the  positions  taken  in  them  on 
the  subject  of  miracles,  which  apparently  present  some  points 
of  divergency  from  those  adopted  by  him  in  his  Bampton 
course.  I  will  state  the  points  laid  down  in  his  Lecture  on  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  as  to  the  evidential  value  of  miracles,  and 
then  ofier  some  observations  on  their  bearing  on  the  views  pro- 
pounded in  the  present  volume.  The  very  interesting  discussions 
on  the  alleged  imperfection  of  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  Professor  Mozley's  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty 
form  no  legitimate  portion  of  the  present  argument.  I  shall 
therefore  confine  my  observations  to  the  subject  of  miracles. 

The  propositions  laid  down  in  the  Lecture  on  the  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac  are  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  general  rule  laid  down  in  Scripture  is,  that  mira- 
cles are  evidences  of  the  divine  wiU  ;  and  that  a  command  which 
has  the  warrant  of  a  miracle  may  be  regarded  as  coming  from 
God. 

2.  While  this  is  the  general  principle,  a  collateral  principle  is 
recognized  in  Scripture,  that  miracles  may  be  permitted  by  God 
for  the  purpose  of  trial. 

3.  When  a  miracle  contradicts  any  clear  knowledge  we  have  of 
the  divine  will,  in  such  cases  it  does  not  bear  its  primary  and 
most  natural  interpretation  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  will ; 
but  the  secondary  interpretation  as  a  trial  of  moral  strength  in 
resisting  that  apparent  evidence  of  the  moment,  and  from  with- 
out, in  favour  of  the  more  real  evidence  of  His  will  which  we 
have  from  antecedent  sources  and  from  within. 
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4.  A  miracle  cannot  authorise  the  acceptance  of  any  doctrine 
manifestly  opposed  to  the  Gospel  revelation. 

5.  The  rule  of  Scripture  in  substance  is,  that  no  great  moral 
or  religious  principle  or  law  of  conduct,  of  which  we  are  prac- 
tically certain  on  general  antecedent  grounds,  can  be  upset  even 
by  a  real  miracle  ;  but  that  when  the  two  come  into  collision,  as 
evidence,  the  miracle  must  give  way,  and  the  moral  conviction 
stand  ;  that  no  miracle  in  short  can  outweigh  a  plain  duty ;  and 
that  a  real  miracle  might  be  wrought,  and  yet  it  would  be  wrong 
to  do  the  act  which  the  miracle  enjoined. 

6.  A  miracle  may  be  evidence  of  a  divine  command  to  do  a 
particular  act  to  a  man  whose  moral  conceptions  are  low,  and  yet 
be  no  evidence  to  one  in  whom  they  are  of  a  more  elevated  cha- 
racter. Consequently,  miracles  may  have  been  evidence  of 
divine  commands  to  former  ages,  which  would  wholly  fail  to 
prove  such  commands  at  the  present  day.  From  this  it  follows 
that  a  miracle  may  in  some  former  age  of  the  world  have  formed 
an  adequate  attestation  of  a  supposed  divine  command  to  kill  a 
son ;  but  if  it  were  wrought  at  the  present  day  in  attestation  of 
a  similar  command,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  reject  it. 

If  these  are  accurate  accounts  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 
evidential  character  of  miracles,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
effect  of  their  performance  would  be  to  throw  a  plain  man  into 
a  state  of  hopeless  uncertainty  as  to  what  they  really  substan- 
tiated, or  what  line  of  duty  they  prescribed  to  him.  In  this 
note  I  shall  draw  attention  to  a  few  only  of  the  diflSculties 
involved  in  the  views  thus  enunciated. 

As  Dr.  Mozley  considers  that  miracles  may  be  performed  not 
only  as  evidences  of  a  divine  command,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
trial,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  ascer- 
tain whether  miracles  wrought  for  this  latter  purpose  are  per- 
formed by  the  finger  of  God,  or  by  the  power  of  Satan.  He 
admits  that  real  miracles  may  be  performed  which  we  are  bound 
to  disobey  by  rejecting  the  doctrine  or  the  command  which  they 
have  been  performed  for  the  purpose  of  substantiating.  But  if 
any  such  are  alleged  to  be  performed  by  God,  it  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  a  question  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  viz.,  whether  it 
is  consistent  with  His  character  to  perform  miracles  of  this 
description.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  are  alleged  to  be  Satanic, 
this  opens  the  all-important  question,  how  are  such  miracles  to 
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be  distinguisliod  from  tlie  miracles  of  God,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than,  if  tbere  is  no  clear  mode  of  discriminating 
between  them,  that  the  evidential  value  of  miracles  would  be 
utterly  destroyed.  Yet  no  hint  is  given  us  how  these  important 
questions  are  to  be  determined. 

But  further  :  if  miracles  are  performed  for  the  purposes  of 
trial,  they  cannot  be  the  sole  and  adequate  attestations  of  a 
revelation.  In  such  a  case  a  person  who  witnesses  a  miracle 
may  justly  entertain  a  doubt  whether  it  was  -wrought  to  prove  a 
doctrine,  or  to  justify  a  command  ;  or  to  test  his  religious  or 
moral  principles,  as  to  whether,  despite  of  the  miracle,  he  would 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  It  is  impossible  that 
miracles  can  subserve  the  two  opposite  purposes  of  being  evidences 
of  a  divine  command,  and  tests  of  faith,  unless  those  wrought 
for  the  latter  purpose  bear  some  mark  which  clearly  distinguishes 
them  from  the  former. 

Let  us  now  consider  Dr.  Mozley's  third  position.  Assuming 
its  truth,  it  follows  that  the  evidence  afforded  by  a  miracle 
cannot  overbear  the  clear  dictates  of  our  conscience,  but  when- 
ever it  runs  counter  to  them,  we  are  bound  to  reject  the  miracle 
as  being  a  trial  of  moral  strength  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  tempta- 
tion. But  the  consciences  of  many  earnest  men  are  frequently 
misinformed.  Thus  St.  Paul  teUs  us  that  he  was  acting  strictly 
in  conformity  with  his  conscientious  convictions,  when  he  perse- 
cuted the  Christians  to  the  death.  If  Dr.  Mozley's  position 
therefore  is  correct,  he  was  justified  in  rejecting  the  miracles 
wTought  by  the  apostles  in  attestation  of  Our  Lord's  resurrection, 
as  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  firmness  of  his 
adhesion  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

So  with  respect  to  the  fourth  proposition,  that  a  miracle  cannot 
authorise  the  acceptance  of  any  doctrine  manifestly  opposed  to  the 
Christian  Revelation.  This  must  have  been  equally  true  of  the 
Jewish  Eevelation.  But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  when  doctrines 
manifestly  contradict  either  of  them  ?  There  can  be  no  other 
court  of  appeal  but  the  conscience  of  the  individual.  Now 
as  the  obligation  to  obey  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  rested, 
according  to  the  general  principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Mozley 
in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  on  the  evidence  of  miracles,  it 
foUows  that  a  Jew  would  have  been  justified  in  coming  to  the 
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conclusion  that  tlie  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  a  system^ 
such  as  Christianity,  which  was  intended  to  supersede  it,  were 
merely  trials  of  his  moral  strength,  and  therefore  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  reject  them.  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the 
Judaizing  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  were  not  without 
substantial  reasons  for  rejecting  the  validity  of  St.  Paul's  Apos- 
tolical Commission,  notwithstanding  his  plea  that  he  possessed 
a  miraculous  attestation,  for  they  could  plead  against  them,  not 
only  the  fact  that  Our  Lord  was  circumcised,  but  that  he 
himself  was  an  observer  of  the  Jewish  rites,  and  never  directed 
their  abolition  during  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry.  Con- 
sequently, as  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  abolition  of  circumcision 
was,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Mozley,  " a  manifest  contradiction" 
of  the  fundamental  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  received 
no  support  from  the  direct  teaching  of  Our  Lord,'  the  Judaizing 
Sections  of  the  Church  were  fuUy  justified  in  denouncing  St. 
Paul  as  a  false  apostle,  notwithstanding  the  miracles  which  it 
was  admitted  that  he  performed.  They  were  in  fact  on  this 
theory  only  trials  of  faith,  and  as  such,  worthy  of  rejection. 

But  further :  Dr.  Mozley  affirms  in  his  first  Bampton  Lecture, 
that  the  only  thing  which  would  justify  any  rational  man  in 
accepting  the  truth  of  many  of  Our  Lord's  declarations  respecting 
himself,  is  the  evidence  of  miracles.  But  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  Lecture  we  are  now  considering,  would 
not  those  who  witnessed  Our  Lord's  miracles  have  been  justified 
in  rejecting  them  as  affording  evidence  of  such  "  incredible 
assertions  "  on  the  ground  that  they  were  intended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trial  in  resisting  that  "  apparent  evidence  of  the  moment, 
and  from  without,  in  favour  of  the  more  real  evidence  from  ante- 
cedent sources,  and  from  within  ?" 

I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Mozley,  that  no  miracle  can  justify  us 
in  the  breach  of  a  plain  duty,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  God  would  ever  allow  one  to  be 
performed  for  such  a  purpose.  If  an  apparent  miracle  is  per- 
formed which  commands  us  to  commit  an  act  which  we  believe 
to  be  immoral,  the  legitimate  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  an  act  of 
legerdemain,  a  fraud,  or  the  result  of  some  mental  hallucination 
on  our  part.  The  supposition  that  real  miracles  are  wrought  for 
the  purposes  supposed  by  Dr.  Mozley,  would   involve  simple- 
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minded  men  in  such  a  mass  of  difficulties  as  would  deprive  them 
of  all  evidential  value.  The  miracles  recorded  in  ftie  Gospels 
were  not  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  select  few  who 
constitute  a  kind  of  spiritual  aristocracy,  but  of  the  masses  of 
mankind. 

With  respect  to  the  general  proposition  that  miracles  may  be  a 
justification  of  particular  acts,  to  an  age  when  the  nacral  standard 
is  low,  while  they  would  fail  to  afford  any  such  justification  to  a 
more  elevated  one,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  even  in  ages  of 
deep  moral  degradation,  all  are  not  sunk  to  the  same  dead  level. 
To  such,  miracles  would  not  be  evidences  of  a  divine  command, 
but  trials  of  moral  strength.  To  take  an  illustration  from 
modern  times.  War  does  not  violate  the  general  cbnscience  of 
the  Christian  Church  at  the  present  day.  A  miracle  therefore, 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Mozley,  might  justify 
a  particular  war  as  an  actual  divine  command  to  wage  it.  But 
a  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Quakers,  believe  war  to  be 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  To  such  therefore  a 
miracle  wrought  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  it,  would  be 
simply  a  trial  of  moral  strength.  It  follows  therefore,  that  if 
the  evidential  character  of  miracles  is  correctly  set  forth  in  the 
positions  I  am  considering,  it  is  of  a  nature  so  vague  and 
indefinite,  as  to  be  valueless  for  the  purposes  of  proof. 

There  is  one  sound  principle,  and  only  one,  which  affords 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  imperfections  of  portions  of  the 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  to  be  found  in  an  utter, 
ance  of  our  Blessed  Lord  himself  :  "  Moses,  for  the  hardness  of 
your  hearts,  wrote  you  this  precept." 

As  far  as  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  concerned,  the  question 
whether  miracles  will  justify  such  commands  is  simply  irrele- 
vant, for  the  narrative  in  Genesis  does  not  contain  a  hint  that  a 
miracle  was  wrought  for  its  justification.  All  that  it  tells  us 
is,  that  an  intimation  was  conveyed  to  the  patriarch  (of  the 
precise  mode  in  which  the  communication  was  made  we  are  not 
informed) ,  to  offer  his  son  as  a  burnt  sacrifice,  and  that  Abraham 
recognized  in  it  a  divine  command.  But  not  one  word  is 
said  about  the  performance  of  a  miracle  in  attestation  of  its 
reality.  This  idea  can  be  only  introduced  into  it  by  assuming 
that  the  command  itself  constituted  a  miracle.     I  fully  admit 
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that  when  God  commands  us  to  perform  a  particular  act,  He  can 
give  US  the  fullest  assurance  that  the  command  is  from  Him. 
But  to  class  together  supernatural  communications  made  to 
individuals,  and  Our  Lord's  miracles  under  a  common  term,  is  to 
invite  confusion  of  thought.  In  no  ordinary  sense  of  the  term 
can  it  be  said  that  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  authorised 
by  the  evidence  of  a  miracle  wrought  as  an  attestation  that  the 
command  came  from  God.  I  can  only  again  express  my  con- 
viction that  if  the  positions  laid  down  by  Dr.  Mozley  in  these 
Lectures  are  accurate  accounts  of  the  functions  which  miracles 
perform  in  connection  with  Christianity,  they  are  simply  destruc- 
tive of  their  evidential  character. 
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